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A EUROPEAN EDITION OF THE “REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 


AM glad to be able to state that I have entered into arrangements with Messrs. Heinemann and Balestier 

to publish a special European Edition of the Review or Reviews in connection with “‘ The English Library ” which 
they are establishing on the Continent. The Review or Reviews will, therefore, be published every month simul- 
taneously in London, Paris, and Leipzig, and will be for sale on all the booksellers’ and news stalls on the railways 
of the Continent. The cover of the Review or Reviews will be identical with the cover of the other publications 
of ‘‘The English Library,” and I venture to hope that the arrangements which have been entered into will enable” 
Englishmen on the Continent to feel that they will be more closely connected with the life and. thought of their 













































own country. : 

In connection with the European Edition it may be mentioned that the English colonies on the Continent are 
much more numerous than English people imagine. There are many foreigners in’ London, but the contrast of 
the publications which they require to supply them with literary pabulum and the number of English publications 
on the Continent is very marked. A recent number of Anglo-Austria contained two lists of periodicals, one 
mentioning all the English publications on the Continent, and the other all the European publications 
issued in London in a foreign language. This suggestive return will be found reproduced in our advertising pages. 
It is a striking illustration of the extent to which the English speakers have permeated the Continent with their 
speech, their literature, and their journals, 


Arrangements are also in course of progress for the publication of an Australian Edition which, owing to 
the distance which divides the Antipodes from London, cannot be published simultaneously. It is proposed 
to appoint an editor in Australia, who will bring the Revizw up to date so far as the chronicle of events is 





concerned, and also include articles from Australian pens, so as to localise the Review, and make it at the same time 
an Australian Magazine and an organ of International Communication between the old country and the other 
sections of the English-spsaking race. 


Concerning this suggestion I have received the following letter from Lord Carrington :— * 


WYCOMBE ABBEY, 
HIGH WycoMBE, Bucks, 


July 18, 1891. 
‘STR, 


An Australian Edition of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, composed of the sheets of the English edition, with a certain 
number of pages added by an Australian editor, would no doubt be widely read, and it would supply valuable 


information up to date, which would be of great service in Australia. 
Your obedient servant, 


(Signed) CARRINGTON. 
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MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 











® tim 
August 1, 189%, Hh pon 

THERE has been only one event last month 
The United . ae B® opp 
Statesof in England, and that was the visit of the p.., 
Europe. German Emperor, The reception of ota) 


William II. in London has made a deep iM revo, 
pression upon the Continent, where. it is Bei Pore 
garded as equivalent to the adhesion ff peril 
the British Empire to the Triple Alliance. Tha gyri; 
has not taken place, but unquestionably the Central ih. 
European Powers regard the future with a greater 
sense of security than they did before the Kaiser; 
visit: If only the Emperor could follow up hi 
success in England by a serious effort to secure th 
support of the Tzar, the future would be secure indeel, 
Whether or not the Kaiser has adequately re:liseliiyfinis 
the drift of his policy, there is little doubt thai a y, 
wisely directed, the Triple Alliance will lead uly Lo 
mately, and perhaps before very many years are ovens 
to the establishment of the Federal United States 
of Europe. The three Allied Powers constitutes 
nucleus which, by mere force of gravitation, wil 
attract other Powers. Already Germany, Austra Pai 
and Italy have established a Kriegsverein, or unio = 
for war, which virtually places under a single come wou 
mand every fighting man in a great belt spanning his ; 
Europe from Scandinavia in the north to Sicily mBhich 
the south. After the Kriegsverein the Zollvereim—hich « 
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And the area within which there is free trade hat lea 
tend to absorb within itself States which would nevelilihe rea} 
have come within the Kriegsverein. The Centrilfose ¢}, 
European Zollverein will in time include Switzerlatiiihe of 

Servia, Roumania, Holland, Belgium, and Denmatiiiid mo. 
We shall have the Central United States of Eu rman 


before all Europe is federated. But the good wom 
will go on. Whether it will go fast or go slow depé m | 
upon whether some simple, practical central aw ho speak 
rity can be established by delegation for settliig§reasor 
questions which must necessarily arise in a Customliissia a) 
Union, and whether a wise and far-seeing policy pr that 
pares in advance for those changes which m0@iBhusias 
necessarily result from the natural growth of poptliiigue of 
tion and the development of the intelligence aillley poir 
rope. 
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prosperity of the peoples. 









Lord Salisbury’s action in supporting 

The Position : 
of Lord League of Peace is moregenerally approv 
Salisbury. fs $ i 
to-day than it has ever been approve 
before. The Emperor felt, and rightly felt, when! 
was at Hatfield, that he was the guest of one wa 
was not the mere chief of a party but the gentill 
representative of the British Empire. There was 
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time when the fantastic theatricalities of Lord 


Beaconsfield compelled the Liberals to carry their 
ast month opposition into the field of foreign policy; but Lord 
sit of theM Beaconsfield is dead, and the evil precedent which he 
eption OM established is buried in his grave. Lord Salisbury has 
deep iM yevyerted to the earlier and sounder traditions of our 
it is Foreign Office. He has purged his party from that 
esion perilous frenzy of Russophobist Jingoism; he has 
ace. hati during these last years governed soberly and sensibly 
ne Contrl— the great federation of colonies, kingdoms, and 

a greater empires committed to his care; and, on the whole, he 
e Kaisersi has extorted from his political opponents the reluctant 
w up bil admission that his administration of our foreign affairs 
secure t#Bhas been singularly fortunate, and that he bids fair to 
ure indeedihe remembered in history as one of four great Prime 
sly revlise#Ministers of the Victorian era. When in the course 
loubt thaiof a year or two he is sueceeded by Mr. Gladstone or 

lead ult#fiby Lord Rosebery—for no other successor is practi- 
rs are OveyMmally povsible—the Home Rule Administration will 
ited State@ake over and carry on the same general policy that 
constitute Mord Salisbury is now pursuing. 
tation, Wil If Lord Salisbury, through Sir Robert 

* The Tru 

vy, Austtt Policy wot Morier, could help to bring about a good 
in, or uni understanding between Kaiser and Tzar, 

single cOlhMe would render European peace the greatest service 
lt spannilg@h his power. For it is the quasi-antagonistic attitude 
to Sicily ilhich the Triple Alliance assumes towards Russia 
» Zollvereit#M/Phich :lone stands in the way of the acceptance of 
se trade WiliMut league as solely a League of Peace. The Tzar is 
would nevele real peace-keeper of Europe. It is folly, and 
The Centiiorse than folly, not to recognise his anxiety for peace. 

Switzerlaniine of his deepest convictions is that the natural 
1d Denmat most desirable grouping of the Powers is that 
es of Eu Pop many in the Centre, supported by Russia in the 
1e good We a and England in the West, should maintain the 
slow depeniiace of the world. This being the case —and I am 
entral auth speaking without book on this matter—there is 

for settli@reason why the Triple Alliance should not include 
in a Customiisia and England as buttresses from the outside. 
ng policy pita that were done the Liberals would be even more 
which mi#Phusiastic than the Conservatives in supporting the 
th of populigue of Peace. All the ideals of the British demo- 
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y point in the direction of the United States of 
tope. These ideals will be realised, not by dis- 
@ament, but by the overwhelming force which can 
Wielded against the peace-breaker. Not by the 
intary forswearing of force has peace ever got 
established among men, but: by the judicious use 
jumerce, by the concentration of overwhelming force 
se central authority. That authority cannot be 
Wlished by conquest. It can be established by 
"He, by federation. It is being established in 
Wwe to-day. Why should we not bid it God- 


speed? To protect the peaceful development-of the — 7 


Central United States of Europe is a policy which 
every British Government can undertake and is 
British elector understand. 
This, it will be said, will isolate France 
o doubt. But the problem of main- 
taining the peace of Europe is in | 
reality this and no other—how to maintain the ~ 
isolation of France. This is not because of any desire 
on the part of any of the Powers to injure France. 
On the contrary, it is the truest kindness to France 
to render it practically impossible for her to break the 
peace. No greater misfortune could occur to France 
than anything that would encourage her to attack 
Germany. She will certainly not receive that en- 
couragement from the Tzar, who only the other day 
peremptorily vetoed any such enterprise. Neither’ 
would. she receive it from England. The United 
States of Europe will not, of course, in somany terms - 
guarantee the Treaty of Frankfort. But they must 
necessarily guarantee the status quo—that is to say, 
the territorial arrangements based upon that Treaty. 
The arrival of the French fleet at Cronstadt, and the 
welcome accorded it by the Russian Government and 
people, should not be allowed to mislead any one as to 
the real attitude of Russia. The Tzar is for peace by - 
a good understanding with Germany ahd England. « 
He recognises the French overtures with the measure 
of politeness possible under the circumstances. 
The reception. of the German Emperor 
was characterised by more than usual 
ceremony. The popular demonstration 
in honour of the convener of the Labour. Parliament 
was hearty, but not so overwhelming as some courtly . 
scribes would make it out to be. Pageants always, 
attract crowds, and crowds cheer as a kind of payment 
for the spectacle. “I don’t know who the devil you 
are,” shouted one cheering mortal on Wimbledon’ 
Common ; “but whoever you are, here’s a cheer all the 
same. Hurrah!” The Emperor’s most important 
family function: was to assist at the marriage of. his 
cousin, the daughter of Princess Christian, to Prince 
Aribert of Anhalt; his most important popular function 
the visit to the City, where he was royally entertained 
by the Lord Mayor and the City Fathers. Hewaswell 
pleased with his reception. Germany was satisfied, and 
France was piqued. What more could mortal have 
by way of satisfaction to Imperial pride and national 
security? If more were wanted, it was surely 
supplied by the publication of the French census 
returns, which showed that in the five years ending 
1891, the increase of the population had only been 
208,584, as against an increase of 565,380 in the 


The Isolation 
of 
France. 


Marrying 
and pte ge in 
Marriage. 
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previous quinquennium. The population of France, affair, but when it became known, Roumanian Society 
at this rate, will begin to decrease in the next five erupted in indignation. “ What, the future King of 








PRINCE ARIBERT OF ANHALT. 
From a photo by A. Bassano. 


PRINCESS LOUISE. 
From a photo by A. Bassano, 








years. The increase of the 
German population in the 
last five years showed 
a greater increase each 
year than France can show 
in five. 

The race that 
tics al fills the cradle 

rules the world. 
Marriages de convenance, 
tested by the Imperial 
standard, are condemned. 
Yet love marriages are 
still at a discount among 
Royal personages. Of this 
a notable illustration has 
been supplied by the com- 
motion occasioned in Rou- 
mania by the fact that the 
Crown Prince has fallen 
desperately in love with 
Princess Vacaresco, the 
favourite maid of honour 
of Carmen Sylva,the Queen 
of Roumania. Carmen 
Sylva, being a sentiment- 
alist of the finest German 
type, encouraged the love 


aeAN 
CARMEN SYLVA AND HELENE VACARESCO. 
From an illustration in the vilume “ Elizabeth of Roumania,” 


by Blanche Roosevelt. 


Roumania to marry a sub 

ject’s daughter! Perish 

the thought! Have we 

not all got daughters every 

whit as good as Princess | 
Vacaresco? If he chooses lanc 
to make her his wife w—"Y © 
shall look out for anotherg*PPea': 
successor to the throne” which ¢ 
Hence many tears, much Of the 
passionate _protestation= able. 
quite a noble little roman 

in South-Eastern Europe. 

The commonalty—and nim 

out of ten Roumanians ai 
peasants — rather sym Me 
thised with the Prince ai 

the Queen. But Roumanial 
personages were sterml 
opposed to the match, whie 

at present is said to Mg Sy. Cla 
abandoned. Carmen Sylvag Victory 
however, still hopes, 

Europe looks on Wi 

amused interest not withP 

out sympathy for the you 

lovers. Meanwhile, 1 
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> Kinga § ay inhappy marriage, the boy-king Alexander of 
Servia, uaakes his pilgrimage to St. Petersburg, not 
even deigning to call on poor Queen Nathalie—his 
motlier—on his way ! 




































_ The Prince of Naples, following in the 

The Italian 
Crown wake of the German Emperor, has spent 
Prince some time in London, where he has been 
received with the sympathy always extended to Italy 
by Englishmen, which at present is accentuated by 
the desire of the English Ministry to encourage Italy 
to abide by the Triple Alliance. Mr. Labouchere 
has been attacking the policy of supporting the 
Leagiie of Peace ; but as it is impossible to conceive 
of a Liberal Ministry in which Lord Rosebery will 
not |e Foreign Secretary or Prime Minister, Mr. 
Iabochere’s outpourings need not be taken seriously. 
So far as the League of Peace goes, Lord Rosebery’s 
policy will be the same as Lord Salisbury’s. 
The Signifi- In the June number of the REVIEW I 
cance of pointed out that the by-elections since 
Election. Mr, Gladstone had repudiated the clause 
which expelled the Irish members from the Imperial 
Parli:ment had been so uniform in their reversion to 
arry 2 stb the polls of 1885 as to render it impossible for any- 
1 Perish R¢ to doubt the result of the next General Election. 
| Have we Since then three opposed elections—one in each country 
hnters every —have afforded conclusive testimony to the soundness 
i Princes of this contention. Paisley in Scotland, Carlow in 
+ he chooses Ireland, and Wisbech in England, each in its own 
way afford incontrovertible testimony to the dis- 
appearance of the wave of reaction on the crest-of 
which the Unionists were swept into power in 1886. 
Of the three, that at Wisbech was the more remark- 
able. A Liberal majority of 323 in 1885, converted 
into 2 Unionist majority of 1,087 in 1886, was last 
mont! re-established in almost its original strength— 
the majority was 260, as against 323 in 1885. The 
a ly ificance of this is unmistakable. The German 
ther sya Emperor is under no delusion as to what it means. 

‘ ur Berlin, as at Paris and St. Petersburg, it is quite .. 

e Prince @innderstood that in’ less than two years the Liberals {' 
t Roumam@imill be in office, with a Home Rule programme as the ~ 
vere sternly ler of the day. 
match, wale + There is only one accident which might 
; said to? Ronee - prevent the return of the Liberals to 
armen Sylvag Victory. power. Since Mr. Parnell was repudiated 
| hopes, By Mr. Gladstone there have been ten English and 
cS on Peotch constituencies contested, which were also 
est not witipontested both in 1885 and 1886. The following is a 
for the you om parative statement of the votes polled on each 
aawhilesl potest in these ten constituencies in 1885, 1886, 
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offspring = - 1885. 1886. 1891 to July 26. THE PRINCE OF NAPLES. 
fen. [Liberal ......... 39,887 31,819 40,179 From a photo by Mauri Achille, Napl.s. 
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As in the period between the sacrifice of the Jonah 
clause and the Divorce Case, forty-four constituencies, 
which in 1885 had a Liberal plurality of 25,141, and 
a Liberal minority in 1886 of 776, registered a 
Liberal plurality of 22,642 at the by-elections. 
The reversion of the country to the balance 
of strength that existed in 1885—when the 
Liberals and Home Rulers had a majority of 170 in 
the House of Commons—cannot be gainsaid even 
in Printing House Square. 

The calculations and consolations of the 
Unionists are more curious than conclu- 
sive. The vacancy at Walsall, where Sir 
Charles Forster's death has given them an opportunity 
of winning a seat, will come at an opportune moment. 
‘The Liberal candidate is not as fortunate as Mr. 
Brand in possessing a wife who can charm the 
electors by her singing while he devotes himself to 


Unionist 
Consolation. 





MRS. 


BRAND. 
From a photo by J. K:nnerall. 


MR. BRAND, M.P. 
From a photo by Jno, Edwards, 


their political education. If things continue to go on 
at the present rate, the candidate who cannot put a 
capable woman into the field may as well retire from 
the contest before it begins. Seeing that Mrs. Brand 
played so important a part in the Wisbech election, 
her portrait is here given with that of her husband. 
Mrs. Brand sang to the electors in the open air by the 
river side as well as in the political meetings, and she 
afterwards stated that the labourers liked old 
ballads best, especially Irish songs like “The 
Wearing of the Green,” “Thady O’Flynn,” and 
“Off to Philadelphia.” The only chance the 
Unionists have is the off chance of Mr. Gladstone 
no longer being able to take the field. The cal- 
culations based upon the shock occasioned by the 
death of his eldest son have fortunately been falsi- 
fied. Mr. Gladstone’s extraordinary resilience has 
never been more remarkably demonstrated than in the 
vigour and energy with which he has risen superior to 
this last grievous affliction. Humanly speaking, few 
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things appear more certain than that he will ong 
more lead the Liberal host to victory. 

It is well that it should be so, as other. 
wise it is not difficult to see that confusion 
would inevitably break out in the camp 
of the Home Rulers. Rumour has it that at a recent 
Liberal conclave it was decided that Sir William 
Harcourt should, in the event of Mr. Gladstone’s re- 
tirement or apotheosis, be the next Liberal Prime 
Minister. The fact that such a decision would render 
it impossible for us to have a Liberal Prime Minister 


After Mr. 
Gladstone. 
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during the lifetime of Sir W. Harcourt can hardly 
have been present to the minds of those who put the 
rumour in circulation. The Liberal party is a party 
of enthusiasm and of conviction. Sir W. Har 
court has neither the one nor the other. The men 
who alone can be depended upon to carry the con- 
stituencies are those to whom politics are a religion, 
To Sir W. Harcourt politics are a mere game. The 
other day I was talking in this strain to one of Sir 
William’s colleagues, when he gravely reproved me. 
“T am quite sure,” said my friend, “ that there are 
some things about which Sir William is quite sincere.” 
“Name, name,” I cried. “Well, for instance,’ 
replied his apologist, “I am quite sure that no one 
could possibly be more sincere than is Sir Williamin 
disliking the Colonies!” The day on which ‘the 
Liberal party entrusts its destinies to a leader whose 
one sincere conviction is a hatred of Great Britain 
rightly seal its exclusion from office for the rest a 
the century. Whoever else may be possible, Sir. W. 
Harcourt is not. 3 
The Leader It is a curious fact that the leadershij 
ott ship of _ of all the three parties is more or les 
an open question at this momen 
Mr. W. H. Smith, who has led the House of Common 
with much good. humour and _ business capacity, h 
now probably seen his last session. His health i 
much impaired, and he is no longer capable of facit 
the labours of another year’s leadership. Theré cal 
be no doubt as to his successor. The Conservati 
party has long ago made up its mind on that po 
There is only one member of the Unionist pa ty i 
the House who is not convinced that when Mr. Smi 
goes to the House of Lords his place as leader mus 
be taken by Mr. Balfour. The solitary dissentient 
Mr. Balfour himself. Mr. Balfour, if he had his ow 
way, would instal Mr. Goschen in the vacant plad 
He is almost, if not quite, the only Goschenite im th 
House. Mr. Goschen has many great qualities, He 
one of the ablest, and in many respects quite one of # 
best men in politics. Yet somehow or other the: Hot 
gets owt of hand when he leads it for ever so sh 
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atime, and it is the universal opinion on both sides 
that his leadership would simply mean chaos come 
again, Mr. Balfour has deservedly great influence in 
the House; but not even he can induce his party to 
follow.Mr. Goschen. We may depend upon it, there- 
fore, that if Mr. Smith is not in his accustomed place 
next February, Mr. Balfour will lead the House, and 
that Mr. Ritchie will be at the Irish Office, in order 
to attempt to frame the Irish Local Government 
Bi!l, which still figures in the Ministerial programme. 
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MR. W. H. SMITH, M.P. 
From a photo by Elliott § Fry. 


rie dail The leadership of the Home Rulers is 
ship of the also open. Mr. Justin McCarthy's has 
Home Rulers: over been more than a stop-gap appoint- 
ment. Mr. Parnell has made himself absolutely 
impossible. There are only three men in the party 
who have capacity for leadership. They are Mr. 
Dillon, Mr. Sexton, and Mr. Healy. The last-named 
is, for rough-and-tumble fighting, the most capable 
of the three. He has energy, courage, and any 
amount of coarse but effective wit. Many years ago 
I had the misfortune to excite his indignation by a 
remark that. if he would but be at some pains to 
civilise himself he might go free. The advice was 
well meant. If it had‘been taken, Mr. Healy's right 
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it is, he is practically out of it. 


matter, there is no one who could be named beside Mr. 
Sexton. 
the Home Rule ranks. 
swiftly the exact significance of the points raised 


by either side, and no one can express more lucidly, ~ 


or with greater ease, exactly what he wants to say, 


without preparation cr apparent effort. There are” 


not six men in the House his equals, take what 
party you please, and as a debater Mr. Gladstone alone 
is his superior. Nevertheless, Mr. Dillon will probably 
be elected to succeed Mr. Justin McCarthy, and the 
democracy of the two countries will at least have the 
satisfaction of having an Irish leader of high 
character, of intense sincerity, and a certain romantic 
melancholy which is not without its uses in impress- 
ing the imagination of the people. 


Mr. Balfour has declared that the next — 


Cisaring the appeal to the country will be fought on 


the Election. the register which is now being made up. 
The whole attention of parliamentarians, therefore, 
will be concentrated for the next twelve months upon 
preparing for the dissolution. Ministers have not 
much left to try beyond Local Government for 
Treland. If they were greatly to venture, they might 
bid for the Temperance vote; they might do a. stroke 
of business by passing a Local Option Bill for Sunday 
closing, which, if teetotallers were reasonable, would 
be invaluable as an educational measure; rouse the 
Imperial sentiment by appointing a Royal Commission 
to consider the question of Federation ; and dish the 
Liberals by going in for the repeal of all disabilities 
in sex. But the probability is they will do none of 
these things. The perversity of Mr. Raikes, and the 
lack of imagination on the part of Mr. Goschen, 
which led them to throw away the Imperial oppor- 
tunity of making Penny Postage universal through- 
out the Empire, bodes ill for their adopting any 
“taking ” policy before the General Election. In any 
case they are doomed; but they might fall in style! 
The probability is they will be electrocuted as tamely 
as the criminals in Sing Sing. 
Lord Salisbury last month made 
The : : . 
Disabilities a notable declaration, which practically 
commits the Conservative party to 
woman’s suffrage. He said that whenever the 
question of the franchise is brought up, the question 
of relaxing the restraints which are now imposed on 
the voting of women will have to be reconsidered. 
It seems not improbable that the party which 


to the leadership would have been unquestioned. As » 
It is universally 
believed that Mr. Dillon will occupy the vacant seat. » 
Yet, if parliamentary capacity were to settle the 


Mr. Sexton is the abiest parliamentarian in — 
No one can discern more 
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abolished Catholic Disabilities, repealed the Corn 
Laws, established Household Suffrage, and introduced 
Free Education, will yet crown the edifice of their 
achievements by repealing the disabilities which are 
imposed upon women because of their sex. The 
Liberal leaders are hopelessly at sea upon this question. 
The Liberal rank and file, however, have a firmer 
grasp of the fundamental principles of the democratic 
creed. Thetonly sound, logical principle—that of 
repealing all legal disabilities, whether inflicted as 
penalties upon differences of sex, or differences of 
sect—which was affirmed at the public Conference in 
the City Temple, is destined to universal acceptation. 
Capacity should have no artificial barriers imposed to 
prevent its utilisation by the State. Let Govern- 
ment be in the hands of the capable, that is the 
only formula, and it is as much a mistake to rule out 
capable women as it is to rule ovt capable Quakers, 
capable plebeians, or capable men with red hair. 


Last month there assembled in London a 
notable assembly, representing all branches 
of the English-speaking world. The In- 
ternational Congregational Council was one of those 
gatherings which, if our race were ever self-conscious 
enough to perceive the significance of events until 
they have become blue-mouldy with age, would have 
been made the occasion for political recognition. The 
leaders of the sect which founded two Republics, one 
of which is the most gigantic and growing States of 
our time, ought not to have been allowed to assemble 
and to depart without some recognition by statesmen 
of their presence in our midst. But neither Royalty, 
nor Churchmen, nor statesmen as much as noticed their 
existence, and the proceedings of the Council were 
reported much more briefly in the morning papers 


An English- 
speaking 
ouncil. 


than if they had been a_ glove-fight between 
two ruffans, or a divorce case in high life. 


This, of course, would be natural enough if these 
Independents had been mere English Dissenters. 
They were much more than this. They represented 
ali the Colonies and the United States of America. 
In their capacity as delegates from the Greater 
Britain beyond the sea, they had a claim to recog- 
nition, which, however, they do not seem to have 
cared rbout even sufficiently to feel conscious that it 
had been ignored. 


English The brotherhood of the English-speaking 
* i . . A 
Speaking race was never more enthusiastically 


nity. 


affirmed than at this Council, which re- 
sponded to no sentiment more warmly’ than the 
assertion of the unity of the English-speaking realm. 
Whatever others may think, the Council of Congrega- 


oF REVIEWS. 


tionalists went solid for Federation, and that not on “4 


between Britain and the Colonies, but between the 
Empire and the Republic. As for the work of the 
Council, it is thus summarised in the Independent, 
which appeared daily during the meeting of the 
Council :-— 


The Council has articulated a programme which will 
keep our most progressive forces hard at work for gene- 
rations. To grant reverent criticism the fullest freedom, 
to Christianise our economic system, to bring the 
Temperance movement to triumphant issue, to federate 
all English-speaking States, to establish a code of inter 
national law with a view to permanent international 
peace, to exclude all immoral men from public life, to 
win civic liberty and justice for woman, to secure the 
fraternal federation of all Christain bodies, to set about 
the saving of the heathen world with cecumenical unity 
of energy and aim, are objects which, to put it very 
mildly, will take some time to realise ; yet they are only 
a few items of the new Congregational programme. 


If the Council has done nothing else, it has broken 
finally with the extraordinary idea which possessed 
some of the wirepullers in high places that Congrega- 
tionalism existed primarily to carry the next Election 
for Mr. Gladstone, and, secondly, to disestablish the 
English Church. These things are very important, 
no doubt, but they are hardly “all the Law and the 
Prophets.” 
One of the great names which are 
AS sae familiar throughout the whole English- 
speaking world has figured conspicuously 
in the morning papers during the month of July. 
Mr. Spurgeon is probably one of the half-dozen 
famous Englishmen whom any American or Colonial, 
taken at random, would wish to hear and to see before 
ne died. For the lifetime of a generation this 
Baptist evangelist has been one of the perennial 
sources of spiritual stimulus to a wider congregation 
than any preacher of our times. No other living man 
has achieved the almost impossible task of not only 
attracting thousands to hear him preach twice every 
Sunday, but of inducing many more thousands to buy 
and read the printed reports of his sermons. . When, 
therefore, it was announced that he lay at the door of 
death, it was but natural that there should be more 
inquiries and more bulletins than if he had been an 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The Prince of Wales 
sent to ask after his health, Mr. Gladstone wrote a 
sympathetic letter, representatives of all the Churches 
telegraphed daily their anxiety for his recovery. The 
bulletins from Norwood had precedence in the papers 
over the latest betting, and when the eminent 
preacher began slowly to recover, the good news was 
warmly welcomed far beyond the pale of the some- 
what narrow section of the sect of which he is the 
sole conspicuous figure. 
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Those who calculated so confidently 
upon the disappearance of Sir Henry 
Parkes as the result of his failure to secure 
the return of a majority of his pledged supporters, 
reckoned without their host. The New South Wales 
Parliament, by a majority of eighty to fifty-seven, has 
rejected the vote of want of confidence brought for- 
ward by the Opposition, and Sir Henry remains in 
office, having secured sufficient support from the 
labour members to command a substantial, although 
perhaps a somewhat precarious, majority. He is 


At the 
Antipodes. 


From @ photo by) 


going on with his Parliamentary Reform Bill, which 
is not surprising, considering that the Opposition, 
which only numbered 62,000 votes at the polls, as 
against 87,000 of Sir Henry ‘Parkes’s supporters, 
actually returned fifty-six members as against forty- 
eight Ministerialists. Sir Henry Parkes’s proposal to 
establish woman suffrage was opposed by Mr. Dibbs, 
on the ground that, with occasional rare exceptions, 
“women have not the brains to vote.” In Victoria, 
the Government is also committed to the principle 
that on franchise questions “ man” shall in future 
mean person without regard to sex. The Victorians 


MR. SPURGEON IN HIS STUDY AT WESTWOOD. 


have refused to allow Australasia to be called a com- 
monwealth, and the New Zealanders have sent home 
a despatch in which they set forth their objections to 
federation, chiefly on financial and fiscal grounds. 

Theworst railway accident in J uly oceurred 
near Paris, on July 25th, when a collision 
between two excursion trains caused the 
death of fifty passengers, while 100 others were 
injured. Scenes of great horror were occasioned by 
the burning of the carriages, and some passengers 
were literally drowned by the water poured upon the 


Railway 
Accidents. 
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blazing train to extinguish the flames. More serious, 
however, than any single accident is the report of Sir 
John Fowler on the condition of the bridges on the 
Londen, Brighton, and South Coast Railway. The 
bridge at Norwood having given way, by which a 
serious accident was averted as it were by a miracle, 
an inquiry was instituted, with the result that eighty 
bridges on that line alone were condemned as being 
below the margin of safety. As there are 1,000 
bridges on other lines in the same condition, a great 
deal of work and expenditure will be needed befere 
the travelling public feels at ease again. 







































EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


July 1. Visit of the German Emperor and Em- 
press to Amsterdam, 

Anuual Meeting of the International Arbi- 
tration and Peace Association. 

Frenzh Senate votes a million and a half 
francs for relief of suffere’s from locust 
plague in Algeria. 

London Schoo! Board rejects amendment to 
reduce estimated expenditure for next 
vear by £100,000, and adopts Sir R. 
Temple's Budget Estimate. 

— Emperor and Empress leave Hol- 
and, 

Bilt drawn up by a Special Committre of 
French Chamber to plaee Directors of 
Railways and Railway Servants under 
Government supervision. 

Annual Meeting of National Association for 
Promotion of Technical and Secundary 
Extucation. 

. Arrival of the German Emperor and Em- 

press at Wi -daor. 

Portuguese Cnamber pisses Treaty with 
Congo State for delimitation of tue Lunda 
territory. 

Royal Warrant issued ordering the forma- 
tion of a Mi itia Medical Staff Corps. 

Meeting of Omnibus and Tramcar Men 
pass resolution requesting the Traces 
Council to assist in organising a Union tor 
Omnibus and Tramway Employés. 

6. The Kaiser visits Eton. 

Marriage of Princess Louise of Schleswiz- 
Holstein to Pricce Aribert. 

Sir G. Baden-Powell leaves New York for 
Canada to consuls with Dominion Minis- 
ters on tue Bebring Sea Difficulty. 

7. St-te Banquet given by the Queen in St. 
George's Hall, Windsor. 

Execution of four murderers by electricity 
ia New York. 

Telegram from Newfoundland announcing 
closing of sixty British lobster factories 
on French shore. 

London Cvsunty Council authorises ex- 
pentiture of £1,500 on bands to play 
in certain parks for the rest of the sea-on. 

Meeting of general practitioners in Exeter 
Hall to consider the question of hospitai 
management in Londoa, 

Libel action by Mr. Healy, M P., against 
the Freeman's Journal commenced at 
Limerick Assizes. Jury disagree. 

Henley Regatta. 

Garden Party at Cumberland House. 
German Emperor and Empress leave 
Windsor and come to London. 

State performance at the Royal Italian 


bd 


~ 


*- 


era. 

9. Deputations to the German Emperor. 
Garden Party at rey House. 
State Concert in the Albert Hall. 

First meeting of the French Commission for 
the Prevention of Betting on Racecourses. 

Telegram received from Iquique at Washing- 
tou rep rting defeat of President Balma- 
ceda’s army by the Congressional furces. 

10, German Emperor's visit to the City. 

11. Wimbledon Review. Inspection of Fire 

B igides by the Kaiser at the Cryotal 
Palac>. 

Eson and Harrow Cricket Match at Lords. 
Harrow wins by seven wickets. 

Amnrsty Law pased by the Spanish 
Cortes. 


. Emperor and Empress of Germany visit 

the Prime Minister at Hatfield. 

French Naval Manceuvres close at Toulon. 

International GQongrgitional Council 
opened at Memoria! Hall. 

Orange Celebrations ia Ir -land. 

Bisley Shooting Competition ns. 

Lords of the Privy Council grant petition 
ior creation of a new teaching University 
in London. 

The Kaiser embarks from Leith for Nor- 


way. 
French N-tional Féte eolebrated. 
15. German Empress with her eons visits the 
Queen at Windsor. 


1 


ag 


14. 


DIARY FOR JULY. 






15. Meeting of French railway men in Paris 30. Debate at meeting of the School Boatd on 


17. 
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22, 


te 
~ 


28. 
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7. Public 


1esoives to order a general strike. 
New South Wales Parliament upened. 
Mozart’s Centenary celebrated at Salzburg. 
Northern Fleet sails fur the North. 


. Review of the Troops at Aldershot by the 


Queen. 

Society ef Authors’ Dinner in Celebration 
of the Passing of the International Copy- 
rizht Act. 

Interpellation by M. Laur in the French 
Chamber on the subject of the difficulties 
made for French commercial travellcrs in 
Alsace and Lorraine, 

Debate in French Chamber on M. Laur’s 
Interpellation postponed sine die by 319 
to 103. 

Railway Directors in Paris apply to the 
Government for police and military pro- 
tection. 


. Queen leaves Windsor for Osborne. 


French Chamber closes. 

Primrose L-ague demonstration at Hatfield, 

Metropolitan Fire Brigade inspected by Sic 
J. Lubbock in Victoria Park. 

Prince of Wales lays foundation of Battersea 
Technical and Recreative Institute. 

Conference at City ‘Temple ou Moral 
Que scions. 


. Prince and Princess of Wales visit Bir- 


mingham to open new Victoria Law 
ourts. 

Discussion in County Council on Captain 
Shaw’s resignation. Amendment express- 
ing a hope that the resigoation would be 
withdrawn, adopted by 43 to 36. 

Prince of. Naples arrives in London. 

Reception given to the African Envoys at 
Birmingham. , 

Lady Sal sbury Jaunches H.M.S. Endymion 
at Hull. 


. French Squadron arrives at Cronstadt, 


Organising Committee of Imperi»] Institute 
dissolved. First meeting of new perma- 
nent Governing Body, the Prince of 
Wales in the Chair, 

Parcel of explosives sent through the post 
from Toulon to M. Constans. 

Motion of want of confi*ence in Sir Henry 
Parkes's Minis'ry results ina vivtory for 
the Government, Mr. Dibb’s amendment 
being defeated by 80 votes to 57. 


. Discussion in County Council on Strand 


Improvements. Resolution that the work 
was too expensive for a moribund Coun- 
cil carried by 42 to 41. 

Prize Distribution at Bis'ey by 
Marchione:s of Salisbury. 


the 


. Prince of Naples visits Lord Salisbury at 


Hatfield, 

Visit of the Tz2r and Tzarina to the French 
fieet at Cronstadt. 

Reception of second thousand ‘nurses who 
have joined Royal National Pension Fund 
at Marlborough House. 


3. Great Railway Colsisi»n at St. Mandé, near 


Paris. 50 killed and over 100 injured. 

g passes resolution as to the 
urgent necessity for new street from Hol- 
born to Strand and for tue widening of 
the Strand. 

Prince of Naples dines at the Mansion 
House with the Lord Mayor. 

Letter from Captain Shaw, declining to 
withdraw his resignation, read at the 
meeting of the County Council. 

Return to England of 2nd Bat. Grenadier 
Guards from Bermuda. 





. Completion of Cable between Denmark and 


France . 
Queen Christina ’receives the envoys from 
the Sultan of Morecco at San Sebastian. 


. Serious Rioting of Omnibus Men on Strike 


at Toulouse. Charges of arti.lerymen and 
gendarmes. ; 
French Chamber of Indictments decides 
that no case had been made out to justify 
roceedings against, Captain Tripone and 
. Canet on the charge of supplying 
smokeless powder tn foreign firms. 
Release of Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien from 
Galway Gaol. 


theTriennial Eiection of the Board. Motion 
by Rev. S. Headiam that the electson take 
place on Sunday, Nov. 22nd, rejected on 
division by 24 votes to 4. Thursday, Noy, 
26, finally agreed to as date of theelection, 
Largest Turret Ship ever constructed un- 
docked at Chatham by Viscountess Hvuod, 


UTTERANCES, NOTABLE AND 
OTHERWISE. 


July 1. The Archbishop of Canterbury at the 

ansion House on the Education Bill, 

3. Lord Hartington on the Developme: t of 

Technical Kducation. 
r. Gosch to his tituents on the 
work of the Session. 

Mr. Ben Tillet on the state of labour at the 
docks, 

8. Mr. Chamberlain at theanniversary festival 
of the Gardenere’ Royal Benevolent Lusti- 
tution on National Insurance. 

. The Kaiser at the Guildhall. 

Mr. H. Russeliat the London Chamber of 
Commerce .on British trade prospects in 
the Soudan. 

. Lord Salisbury at St. James’s Hat] on the 
revision of the electorate and the suffrage 
for women. 

Lord Jersey on new electoral laws for New 
South Wales. 

. Mr. Balfour on opening Town Hall in St. 
Martin in-the-Fields on the absence of 
munic'pal activity in Lindon. 

Mr. Ritchie at St. Martin-in-the-Fields on 
the forthcoming introduction of a Bill to 
regulate the building laws. 

Mr. Linco'n, Americau Minister, at a 
dioner, on the International Copyright 
Act 





Me. Laws, general manager of the Shipp'ng 
Federation, before tue wur Com 
— on the formatioa of the F.aera 

- tion. 

M. Ribot in the French Chamber on the 
Passvort question. 

. Mr. Balfour to the Primroe League 
Demonstration at Hat field. 

Mr. Parnell at Newcastleon Mr G!adst one's 
Home Ru'e scheme. 

Mr. T. B, Potter at the annual meeting of 
the Cobden Club on the progress of Free 


rade. 

Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham on British 
influence in Africa, 

The Duke of Cambridge at 
dinner of Messrs. Cook snd So: 

. Mr. Parnell at the Irish National League 
Convention in Dublin on National ant 
Local Self-Government. 

. The Marquis of Ripon at the annual meet- 
ing of the Allotments and Small Holdings 
Association. 

- Lord Salisbury at the Mansion House 

Ministerial banquet. 

Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien at Galway to 
deputations repudiate Mr. Parnell’s leacer- 
ship, and declare their intention to a:sist 
the Gladstonians until a Home Rule Bill 
has been introduced. 

Sir William Harcourt at the National Libera} 
Club ou the results of the by-elections. 


PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
July 1. Irish Land Purchase Bill in Committee. 
6. Allotments Rating Exemption Bill through 
Committee. 
7. Bill to amend the Lunacy Act of 1890 intro- 
duced by the Lord Chanceilor, and read a 


Sirst time. 
Fae Health (London) Bill read a second 
1me, 
9. Elementary Education Bull read a first time. 
10. Conside-ation of Land Bill as Amended. 
Amendment leaving the appointment of | 
permanent staff of the Land Cremmission:. 
to the Lord Lieutenant, and the Treasury, | 
oar ‘speech by Lord Spencer by 


17, 


22. 
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Factory and Workshops Bill through Com- 


mittee. 
. Debate on motion for third reading of Irish 
nd Bill; Lord Denman, Lord Spencer. 
Bill read a third time and passed. 

;, Debate on motion for second reading of 
Education Bill. Lord Cranbrook, Lord 
Spencer, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Duke of Argyll, Lord Herschell, Lord 
Ripon, and the Bisnop of London. Bill 
read a second time, 

17. Discussion on the purchase of Calderon's 
“St. Elizabeth of Hungary” for the 
Chantrey Bequest. 

. Blementary Education Bill through Com- 
mittee. 

Slapder of Women Bill read a third time 
aud passed, 

», Lunacy Bill, passed Report stage. 

23, Faetories and Workshops Bill c -nsidered as 
amended. Clause transferring sanitary 
insp2ction of workshops from factory in- 
spectors to sanitary authorities replaced. 
klementary Education Bil! considered. 

21. Discussion on Imperial Defence. Factor y 
and Workshops Bill, Elementary Educa- 
t on Bil, read a third time and passed. 

28, Nine Railway Rates Bills read a second time. 

Housing of the Working Classes Bill read 
a third time and passed. 

. London County Council (General Powers) 
Bill and a Pst Office Acts Amendment 
Bill read a third time and passed. 


a 
MR. W. H. GLADSTONE. 
From a photo by Russell and Sons, 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

July 1. In Committee on Education Bill. 
Amendment by Mr. 8. Smith to make 
evening schools free, rejected on division 
by 99 to 61. Amendment by Mr. Sumuers 
prohibiting the teaching of any religious 
catechism or formula in schvols receiving 
fee grant rejected by 195 to 90. 

2. Education Bill in Committee. 

*. Education Bill in Committee. Sir R. 
Temple’s motion to omit sub-section 
authorising creation of a Board school in 
districts where sufficient opportunities 
for free education were not supplied by 
the voluntary schools rejected by 269 to 
30. Bill through Committee. 

4. Bill admitting long leaseholders to the 
benefit of Irish Land Purchase Act read a 
second time. Bill to postpone County 
Council elections from November to 
March through Committee after rejection 
vf Amendment by 172 to 104 for the ex- 
emption of London from the proposal. 
Bill for the Amendment of Post Office 
Acts through Committee. 

7. Education Bin in Report stage. Clause 
empowering managers of a group of 
schools to pay the fee grant into a com- 
mon fund added to the Bill. Clause re- 
quiring devotion of surplus of grant ov r 


OBITUARY. 





previous year's fees to educational pur- 
Serine st ine, Me 
rwvion Bili a third time. Mr. Bryce, 
Sir W. Hercourt, Sir W. Hart Dyke. 
Second reading of Bill for redemption of 
Itght. gold ia circulation moved by Mr. 
Goschen. Debate adjourned. 
9. Committee of Supply on Civil Service 
Estimates. 
Discussion on England's attitude in relation 
to the Triple Alliance. 


8, 


10, Civil Service Estimates. 

13. Motion by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with reference to charges against Mr. De 
Cobain, for his attendance agreed to with- 
out dedvate, Committee of Supply. 

14. Civil Service Estimates. 

15. Civil Service Estimates. 

16. Committee of Supply on Civil Service 
Estimat:s. 

17. The Postmaster-General in reply to Mr. 
Henniker Heaton on the work of the 
Postal Union Conveation at Vienna. 
Civil Service Estimates. 

20. Statutory declaration from Mr. De Cobain 
read by the Speaker. Irish Estimates. 

2i. Irish Bs imates. 


NS 


22. Irish Estimates. Mr. Balfour explains 
Government measures to relieve distress 
ia Ireland. 

. Motion by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the discbarge of the order for Mr. De 
Cobain’s attendance eed to. Lords’ 

Amendments to Land Bill considered. 


Railway Rates Bil read a third time. 
Supply. 

. Penal Servitude Bill read a third time. Sus- 
pension of Mr. A'‘kinson for a_ week. 
Supply. 

. Lord George Hamilton makes statement as 
to the visit of the French Fleet to Poris- 
mouth. Scotch and Irish Votes. 

. Debate on Vote for the Irish Constabulary, 
and Irish Prisons Votes. Votes agreed to. 

Debate on second reading Clergy Dis- 
cipline (Immorality) Bill adjourned. 

. Lords’ Amendments to Education Bill con- 

sidered. Motion by Mr. Mundelia to re- 

place Amendment struck out by Lords, 
that Free School accommodation should 
be suitable. Discussion on Lords’ amend- 
ment. Sic W. Hart Dyke, Sir W. Har- 
court. Ona division, Lords’ amendment 
sustained. Debate on the Lords’ new 
clause to increase the grant adjourned, on 

Mr. H. Fowler’s motion, in order that the 

Goveroment might ider their positi 

in reference to what was an infraction of 

the privileges of the Commons, Com- 
mittee of Supply. Sir W. Hart Dyke’s 
anuual educational statem< nt. 


BY-ELECTIONS. 
July 7. Carlow County : 


J. Hammond (Anti-Parnellite) 
. A. Kettle (Parnellite)... lee 


Anti-Parnellite Majority 2,216 





3,755 
1,529 


In 1885 : In 1886 : 
(P) 4,801 J.A. Blake (Parnel- 
(C) 751 lite) was returned un- 


opposed, and on the 
death of Mr. Blake in 
August, 1887, The 
O’Gorman Mahon(Par- 
nellite) was also re- 
turned unopposed. 


July 23. «Cambridgeshire, North (Wisbech) : 


Pa~.Majority : 4,050 | 


Hon. Arthur Brand (Gladstonian) 3,979 
S.W.Dunean(C) .. ... 3,719 
Gladstonian majority 260 
In 1885: In 1886 : 
(L) 3,919 (C) 4,169 
(C) 3,596 (L) 3,082 
Lib. majority 323 | Con. majority 1,087 


30. 
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Canon Madan. 83. : 

Dr. Beaney, M.P., of Melbourne. 

Father Francis Clough, S.J., ¢x-Prerides 
of Stonyhurst College, Lancashire, #1. 

Mrs. Mounsey Barth ew, mux clon, >. 


July 1. Priace Viatimir A. Dolgoroukod, Aide 
d 


- oO 


a 


ad 


. General Sir Orfeur 
. Cardinal Haynald of Kalocsa, 75. 


e-Camp Gea-tal to the Tzar. sv. 
Major-General He William Pa ke, 84. 
wenagh, K.C.3.I, 71. 


Hannibal Halin, ex-Vice-President of the 
United States, 82. 

Mdme. Janet Macintosh Waddington, 91. 

Gwilyn Gwent, Welsh compo er. 

Charles Stewart, ex-M.P. for Penrhyn, *8. 

Frau Aders, the German Floreuce Nightin-~ 


le. 
\ Mi" Kopsiglewi Roumanian statesman, 73. 
. James Runciman, journalist, 38. 


Father Felix, 81. 


. Samuel O;born, Mayor of Sheffield. 


OM Blake (‘‘ Augur”), editor of Sporting 
afe, 49. 
Baron Oscar von Redwitz, Bavarian re 68. 
ofessor Haupt, organ composer, 81. 
‘obert Reece, writer of burl 
Dr. Chronegh, manager of the 
at Meiningen. 


ues, 53. 
urt Theatre 


9. Ja Ja, ex-King of Opobo. 


— 
pert 


~ 


24. 


25. 


29, 


. Lewis Loyd, former} 


1. Dr. Frédéric Louis Ritter, composer, 57. 
3. Alderman T. P. Barkas, of Ne weastie, 1. 
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- Dr. John Sutherland, leading sanitarian. 


Hon. Algernon Falke Egerton, 66. 
Alexander Seiler; of Zermatt, 70. 


7. Mdme. de Bonnemain, supporter of General 


Boulanger. 

partner in Jones 
Loyd’s bank in Lothbury. 

Pedro Antonio de Alarcon, Spanish author 
and politician. 

Canon Miles. 


- Sir William Fettes Douglas, President of 


the Royal ish Academy, 60. 
Sir Frederick A. Weld, G.C.M°G., 68, 
Frank Miles, artist. 
Daniel Mackintosh, P.G.S. 
Rev. Charles Smith, B.D., 93, 
Earl of Wicklow, 49. 
Charles Luillier, Communist. 
Au. us Baker, British Consul at Vera 


ruz. 
Sir Charles Forster, M.P. for Walsall, 76. 
—— Elphinstone* Dalrymple, J.P., 


S.A., 74, 
Rajah Rajendra Lall Mittra, LL.D., Sanscrit 
scholar. 


Captain Saunders, of the Whaleback steamer, 
C. W. Whetmore. 


The death is also anvounced of the Rey. John 
A. Robinson, M.A., missionary on the Niger. 





Tae BSOovuUTH AFRICAN CEOrTE. 
THERE js at present in this country a remarkable band of men and women, who seem likely to leave a definite mark in the mind of the British 


‘public. Thi 


portance. Their singi 
power of Christian civil 


in C-pe Colony. e 


I are Christians from various tribes in 
industry. The South African Choir promise to create even more sensation than 


is like nothing to which the civilised man has been accustomed, and th 
tion on the raw material of African humanity. They have already sung before Her Majesty, and 
country I hope they will have succeeded in securing the necessary 

‘ of their conductor is Mr, W. E. L-tty, 1, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W., 
made for performances or receptions by the Choir. 


endowment for a great native 





South Africa, who stand og need at the present moment of intelli, 


t training in practical 


e Fisk Jubilee Singers. They are, politically, of much more im- 
ey constitute a living band 


of witnesses as to the 
before they leave this- 
established 


ustrial —— which ought to be 


with whom all arrangemen's can be 






GEORGE DU MAURIER, 
From a photo by kiliott § Fry, 


HARRY FURNISS. b JOHN bag’ tte s 
From a photo by Elliott § Fry, m a photo by Ellistt § Fry. 








CARICATURES OF THE MONTH. 


AST month Punch celebrated its jubilee. Though we ventured to suggest to our facetious contemporary that 
by way of celebrating its jubilee, it might take off the senseless dog-in-the-manger interdict which forbids, 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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weeks after its sale has practically ceased, the reproduction in miniature of some of the cartoons which 





enable it still to keep the leading place in English caricature, the suggestion has not found favour with its 





publishers. There is not one other comic¢ paper in the world which grudges this after-date sampling of its artistic 
productions. The result is that English caricature suffers by the comparison in our pages. We have the best of 
American, Canadian, Australian, French, Italian and German caricature, but, owing to the interdict of Punch, 
we cannot give specimens of some of the best caricatures of England. I am glad to see that Messrs. 
Bradbury and Agnew, of Punch, have granted to the Evglish Illustrated the permission to reproduce several of 
the cartoons from Mr. Punch’s collection, illustrating an article on ‘‘ Dickens and Punch.” I say this with the more 
satisfaction because Mr. Bradbury, in. reply to an application to reproduce the jubilee cartoon 
in the Review or Reviews, informed me’ that the proprietors of Punch ‘‘ regret very much to be obliged to 
lecline ; but in the face of so many and frequent applications, we are obliged to say No !—indiscriminately to all 










ilike.”. Of course those who stickle for severe consistency may think this curious ; but I rejoice to see a precedent 
set in the English Illustrated, the benefit of which we may all hope to reap before long. 









THE FOUR EDITORS OF PUNCH. 
1841—1870. 1870—1874. 1874—1880. 1880— 
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‘TEE PAUPER JEW INVASION~BOW LONO 18 IT TO GO ON? 








FOXY ,TO THE FINISH. F ities 


From Funny Folks.) [July 4, 1891. 
MR. PARNELL'S WEDDING. THE PAUPER JEW INVASION—HOW LONG IS IT TO GO ON? 


From Moznshine,} (June 4, 1891, 
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THE GREATEST MAN OF THE AGE; 


OR, THE MODERN GULLIVER. 


From Fun.) (July 8, 18.1. 















“THIS IS THE WAY TO DO IT, GRANDMOTHER.” 


From Ariel .} 
THE KAISER AT WINDSOR. 





(July 11, 1891, 
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From Utk.) (July 10, 1891. 


“THE MEMBERS OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE KEEP PACE 
WITH ONE ANOTHER,” 
European Festal Song, with Russian-French Accompaniment. 
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From the. Pretoria Weekly News.) 
THE OLD LION ONLY. WINKS. 
Epiror oF Cape Times (loquitur), 


[June 5, 1891. 


Why does he look so confoundedly sly at me ? 
What have I done that contempt svould p. evail ? 


While he is lazily winking one eye at me, 
Am I rot prodding and twisting his tai! ? 
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Meat \ GO To JOWN Butt FoR ANOTHER LOAN tLe WEAK Micse: 
London Stock Ex- \. HeLa THINK OM A FOREIGHER & ILL GET ALL OE Cas + cue? * 











OCAYS WITH CELEBRITIES. No, 489 
THE POPE. 
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From the Melbourne Punch.) 
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AFTE2 THE FAILURE OF THE VICTORIAN LOAN, 









from the Boomerang. May 30, !891. HER MAJESTY: FROM A QUEENSLAND STANDPOINT. 











{April 16, 1831. 


and do they Care 

for me as much 

a3 thar? -then 

my throne is Sate!’, 
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From the Boomerang.) [May 2’, 1091. 
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From Judge.) 
THE COLLEGH GRADUATES OF THE FUTURE, 





(June 26, 1891, 




















From the Weekly National Press.) [May 30, 1891. 
THE IRISH SITUATION—WOBBLING. 
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Fron Judge.) 


(June 13, 1491. 
THE CYCLE OF THE FUTURE. 


OLD Lapy.—‘‘ I think I'd like t» get down now, Mr. Parnell, if you 


ARIEL, OR THE LONDON PUCK. 


| _Jowe 97, 1891.) 
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“From La Sithouette.] [June 14, 1:91. 
\ FRENCH VIEW OF JOHN BULL AS THE BOGIE-MAN. 


When will John Bull leave off putting his weaker brethren in bis eack ? 































From Le Grelot.} (Jane 28, 1€91. 
THE MAN WHO PROFITS BY PROTECTION. 
The Producer. The Middleman. The Consumer. 





MEVE MENE TEKEL pee 
FREE BOOTING j 
SELF-ACCRANDIZEMEN? 
DISVNION 
DISSENSION 
DistRvcTION | 







From the Tretoria Weekly Press.) (May 2, 1891. 
THE WRITING ON THE WALL. 


“1 will read the writing unto the king, and make known to him the 
interpretation.”—Dav, vy. 17. 


















The Weekly Gallery of Celebrities, of which mention 
was made in these columns a few months ago, has been 
converted into a’ monthly, under the title of The Gallery 
of Celebrities, the first number of which isa very credit~ 
able production, containing tone portraits (somewhat badly 
printed), together with succinct biographical sketches, of 
the German Emperor, Miss Ellen Terry, Mr James Payn, 
Rey. C. H. Spurgeon, Marquis of Salisbury, Mr. Frank 
Lockwood, Q.C., M.P., and Mr. S. Cunliffe-Lister. The 
magazine, in its new shape, is well worth the price asked 
for it—sixpence. 










After a photo by) [Selle § Kuntz, Potsdam, 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR IN THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


The Emperor stands in the background with little Prince Oscar in hisarms. Prince Henry is on his right, and next.the Empress Augusta Victoria 
with Princess He'ena of Schleswig-Holstein. The lady to her right is the Duchess Caroline Matilda of Schleswig-Holstein, and the baby is the 
“Princess Louise. The lady seated in the centre of the group is Princess Frederick Leopold (with the Princess Victoria); the other is Princess Hi ’ 
“holding Prince Wa'demar. The two little girls holding hands are the Princesses Alexandra and Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein: and the four boys 
esailor suits are the Crown Priaoce Frederick William (sitting alone), Prince Adalbert, Prince August William, and Priuce Hitel Frederick. 











- CHARACTER SKETCH 


AUCUST. 


WILLIAM II., EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 





“T believe that I have mastered the aims and impulses of 
this new spirit which thrills the expiring century.”—From 
the speech of the Kaiser at the closing of the Conference on 
Education, December 17, 1890. 


SHAT phrase in the German Emperor's speech set 

me thinking. Where had I heard that before ? 

Not on the lips of mortal man. But it sounded 

=== like a curious echo of something heard long ago, 

where, I could not at first exactly remember ; but after 

a while I caught the clue. In the last lines of that 
strangest of Coleridgean fantasies, which begins— 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure dome decree, 


there seemed to be some occult allusion to our recent 
Imperial guests. How it fitted in it is difficult to say, 
but somo subtle association links the confident assertion 
of the Education speech with the weird product of the 
poet’s dream :— 


With music loud and long 
I would build that dome in air— 
That sunny dome! those caves of ice! 
And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should ery, Beware! Beware! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread, 
For he on honey dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise. 


Kaiser Wilhelm is not Kubla Khan, but there is about 
them both something fantastic and unreal, The Em- 
peror may not have fed on honey dew and drunk the 
milk of Paradise, but to the average mortal he is almost 


as strange; and the memory of his visit is already becom- 
ing as a vision of Xanadu, where 

*Mid the tumult. Kubla heard from far 

Ancestral voices prophesying war. 
Not that the Emperor paid much heed to these ances~ | 
tral voices, save to drown them by asseverations of his 
devotion to peace. 


I. SOME ANALOGIES—FANCIFUL OR OTHER. 
WISE. 


No one for a moment doubts that the Kaiser to-day 
sincerely desires peace, any more than four years ago any 
one doubted that he was sincerely devoted to the great 
Bismarckian legend. In the days when “the Bismarck 
Dynasty” was written, William of Germany was not 
only a humble pupil of Otto of Pomerania, but he even 
seemed subservient to that Herbert who was to be Bis- 
marck II. But a day came when the Kaiser felt his 
Kaisership, and the love with which he loved ‘the famous ~ 
Chancellor was nothing to the hatred with which he 
regarded his old master. The Emperor is like those 
Orientals who one day bow in adoring worship before 
their favourite idol, and the next drag it through the 
filth of the gutter and fling it into the river. The god of 
his idolatry last year may be the object of intensest 


aversion to-day. Just now he is devoted to peace. But — 


if his mood should change! 

If his mood should change, he has but tosay the word, 
and a million solciers stand ready arrayed for him to 
make practical test of his lurking conviction that if 
opportunity offered he could prove that he would be first 
in war as he is first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen. “That young man means war,” said @ 
French lady the other day, “ and all his protestations 
about peace only reveal the secret of his heart. Who 
was it that vowing she would ne’er consent consented ? Is 
it reasonable to believe that a young soldier with the 
finest army in the world at his back, is not sighing for a 
chance of showing he can use it?” Yet there is not a 
shadow of pretext for believing that the Emperor means 
war. There is every reason to believethat he means peace, 
means it with his whole heart—to-day, But what he will 
mean to-morrow knoweth no man, least of all Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. am 


THE SWITCHBACK OF THE CONTINENT, 


The mercurial mobility of the Kaiser's convictions 
renders it impossible for any one to feel any con- 
fidence in the stability of his policy. With the Tzar 
it is entirely different Alexander the Second may 
not be a genius, but you know where he is. There 
is a sense of gontinuity, of immobility, if you please, ~ 
about his policy, which enables you at least to feel you . 
know where you are. Like a great patient ox he stands ~ 
in mid-futrow, while the Kaiser skips like a kangaroo 
about the plain. When you try to follow his course, it is 
like riding on a switchback railway. It is all ups and 
downs, violent alternations at a rattling speed, plenty 
of thrills no doubt; but on the whole ox-waggon is 
safer, although much more monotonous. 

In England and Russia we have Governments which 
are like the old matchlock, whereas in the Kaiser we have 
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arifie with a hair trigger always ready to go off. No 
doubt the latter is more scientific, but for those who 


_ wish to get out of the way of the bullet the matchlock is 


preferable. In an English taproom, an angry brawl may 
end in bloody noses and much foul language ; but the 
mortality is less than in the bar, at which the Western 
miner empties his six-shooter before our country bumpkin 
ean double his’fist. It is always touch and go with the 
Kaiser. That, at least, is the impression which he has 
left upon the popular mind. 

No doubt a good deal of the danger that would other- 
wise result from the extraordinary agility of the Kaiser’s 
mental evolutions is mimimised by the fact that much of 
it ison the surface merely. Not even in monarthical 
Germany can the whims and caprices of the Sovereign 
carry along with him at the same breathless speed the 
machinery of the Empire. Great States, like large 
armies, have endless impedimenta. The mere vis inertia 
counts for so much. Nevertheless, so much as the personal 
factor counts for anything, and even if we mimimise it to 
the uttermost it still counts for a good deal, the personality 
of William II. is not calculated to reassure a nervous 
public. 


“BRAVO TORO!” 


Those who have ever seen a bull fight, where a lively 
bull is turned loose in the arena, will understand exactly 
the impression produced on some observers by watching 
the actions of the Kaiser. There is such a lordly self- 
confidence in the good bull. At first he cannot quite 
conceive what his tormentors are after with their stinging 
little darts and their waving cloaks, so he begins by dis- 
daining them. But when some matador, more daring than 
his fellows, forces upon the taurine mind that he means 
to actually insult him, then that bull goes for the 
matador, as the Kaiser went for Bismarck. But he does 
not insist in his pursuit. 

He clears one off, and in another minute he is after 
another, now here, now there; he rushes to all parts of 
the arena in quick succession. Nor can any one predict 
whether his next charge will be east, west, north, or 
south. All that the spectators know is that he will 
charge somewhere, and that each charge for the moment 

reoccupies the bull to the exclusion of all that has gone 
fore or all that may follow after. Bravo toro! bravo 
toro! is the cry as he makes the sand fly beneath his 
hoofs. It is magnificent, but it is not consecutive, and 
each fresh charge leaves every one as much in doubt as 
ever as to what will come next. It is very thrilling and 
very interesting, and it can be enjoyed by spectators 
behind barriers; but possibly if we were in the arena 
we might not be so lively in our appreciation of the bull. 
That.is probably one cause why we English and Americans 
can take so much more critical an interest in the Kaiser's 
movements than the French and the Russians, to say 
nothing of the members of the Triple Alliance. 


A LATZER-DAY JOURNALIST BORN IN THE PURPLE. 


The s<aiser has been so much written about, by.so many 
people from so many different standpoints, that I some- 
what marvel that one very striking clue to his character 
should have escaped notice. Even Mr. Harold Frederic, 
in his interesting volume upon ‘‘ The Young Emperor,” 
seems to have overlooked this point of view. He has 
given us pen pictures, more or less vivid and realistic, of 
the Kaiser as emperor, soldier, sailor, reformer, 
socialist, hunter, athlete, and actor; but of this other 
sufficiently obvious characteristic he says nothing. But is 
it not manifest to all men, if only they reflect a little, 
that the note which differentiates Wilhelm II. from all 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Soe te 


the other sovereigns of Europe, is that he is au fond,. 


first and foremost, a sensational journalist born in the 
purple ? 

No doubt his Imperial and Royal Majesty will be 
mightily disgusted at this discovery of his identity by 
journalists who are not Hohenzollerns, and there will be 
much indignant repudiation of any resemblance between 
his High Mightiness and the humbler scribes at whom he 
has cast many a scurvy word. Nevertheless, the Kaiser 
is first and foremost in his heart and soul asupreme type 
of the most vigorous type of latter-day journalist. He is 
not a sensationmonger. He is a sensationalist. And 
rightly so. Whatever claim he may have in other de- 
partments to have interpreted rightly the spirit of his 
age, in this sphere he has done so perfectly.. He is par 
excellence the journalist. He is always endeavouring to 
impress his ideas upon his contemporaries, and he is 
never weary of trying new and striking effects. At first 
he blundered just like a young editor who, in order to 
arrest the attention of his readers, prints everything in 
capitals. To this day he has only imperfectly mastered the 
trick of being impressive without seeming to strain after 
effect. There isin him a great journalistic instinct. He has. 
an eye for all the live issues of theday. He is as impatient- 
lest any rival should outstrip him as any reporter trained 
in American journalism. He is never so happy as when 
he is able to *‘doa beat” which gives him the tirst claim to 
the attention of the public. He is full of the feverish 
restlessness of a pressman, perpetually on the qui vive for: 
‘*items,” ‘‘ stories,” or sensations. He-has as many 
ideas as a first-class newspaper editor, and he is always 
striving to drive them into the heads of his readers—I 
beg pardon—his subjects. He cultivates a picturesque 
and journalistic style. He studies the great art of 
opportuneness, of seizing the right occasion when to 
:aunch his latest ideas, and in his straining after effect he 
indulges to the full the passion for headlines .and illus- 
trations. Compared with the staid and reserved sove- 
reigns who surround him, he is as the Pall Mall Gazette 
or the New York World is to the Times or the New York 
Nation. 

Since he came to the throne he has spent most of his. 
time in special commissioning and interviewing. He has. 
rushed round Europe like a special correspondent, and 
he has left no device untried to increase his circulation, 
or, to use the more appropriate phraseology, to keep him- 
self and his ideas constantly before .the attention of the 
largest possible public. The French used to say that nothing 
is sacred to a sapper; but the modern version is that 
nothing is Bo to-a journalist. He meddles with 
everything. It is his business to interfere in everybody 
else’s business. Prince Bismarck has noted just the 
same trait in the Kaiser. ‘‘I pity the young man,” 
he said more than a year ago, ‘“‘he is like @ young 
foxhound that barks at everything, that smells at 
everything, that touches everything, and that ends by 
causing complete disorder in the room in which he is, no 
matter how large it may be.” That is thé journalist all 
over—not that I would say that journalists upset every- 
thing, but they do play the mischief with old-fashioned 
conventions, and so does the Kaiser. When he was in 
London last month, it was curious to note the way in 
which the journalistic craving for novelty and the 
picturesque found expression in his ceaseless change of 
dress and uniform. The Emperor had no newspaper to 
bring out, so he brought out himself in a bewildering 
variety of new editions. In the course of asingle day he- 
came out as a hussar, as an admiral, and as an emperor. 
On one famous occasion he changed his dress no fewer- 
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-than five times in a single day. It was just like the 
specials and extra specials of the afternoon papers when 
there is anything of unusual interest, such as a White- 
chapel murder or a railway collision. 

The Kaiser is the journalist also in his supreme indif- 
ference tocut-and-dried theories, and in hissupremeanxiety 
to be always on the spot. He ignores traditional circum- 
bendibus, and goes direct to the point, seeing all manner 
of men without any regard to the etiquette of the 
Prussian Court, excepting when it suits him to trot out 
that antiquated superstition to shield himself from che 
inroads of journalists not of the blood-royal. Every 
journalist of any initial energy and strong convictions 
habitually acts more or less as the Kaiser does, as if he 
had a Divine commission to put every one torights. The 
only difference is that the Kaiser not only acts on this 
universal journalistic assumption, but bluntly proclaims 
it at the top of his voice whenever he gets a chance. An 
Imperial journalist, who is quite sure that he has special 
pe exclusive ‘‘ tips ” from on high—that is The Kaiser. 


A PRUSSIAN LORD RANDOLPH. 


If all the world’s a stage, then the Emperor William is 
at present the most popular actor on the European boards. 
He excites the same kind of interest—immensely inten- 
sified—that was formerly excited by Lord Randolph 

‘Churchill before that young man grew a beard and 
went to seed. Like it Randolph, he is full of ideas, of 
originality, and of energy. Like Lord Randolph, he fills 

:all around him with a constant uneasiness, no one ever 
knowing exactly what he would do next, excepting that it 
would besomething not conventional or to beexpected. Lord 
Randolph, however, not being steadied by the constant pres- 

,sure of a very heavy crown, has extinguished what at one 
time promised to bea very brilliant career. It is difficult 
to realise that the card-playing, champagne-drinking 

:special correspondent of the Daily Graphic, now in 
South Africa, could at one time have been considered as 

-a possible Prime Minister of the Crown. Politics lost 
their zest for Lord Randolph when, in a fit of passionate 
petulance, he threw away the leadership of the House 
rather than allow the coaling stations to be fortified. He 

«discovered when too late that he was not indispensable, and 
that he never conferred a greater service upon Lord 
Salisbury than ghia. the Cabinet of its one insubordi- 
nate member. hat the pressure of office, if it had been 

-constantly kept up, would have done for Lord Randolph 
no one can say, but it could hardly have failed to y 
him. Even the most volatile of gases becomes a driving 
force upon which we can rely if it is bottled up. It must 
be admitted that the traditions of the Prussian 
Monarchy and the duties of a German Emperor offer a 
sufficiently stout resistance to prevent the dissipation 

-of the energies even of such a restless mortal as William 
II. Resignation is not possible to a Hohenzollern. He 
is chained to his throne for life, and the sense of contin- 
uity is in itself a steadying and restraining factor in the 
formation of character. 


NAPOLEON SECUNDUS. 


If the Emp»ror reminds some people of Lord Randolph, 
minus the temptation to frivolity and wilful self-indulgence, 
he reminds others of the first Napoleon in more ways 
than one. There is no doubt at least one enormous differ- 
ence between them. Napoleon was a man _ with- 
out a conscience. William II. has a_ highly 
developed moral sense. Whether or not il- 
-liam has even a trace of the genius of Napoleon isa 
point upon which as yet there is no trustworthy imforma- 

“tion. He may, or he may not, have a genius*for war. 


~ Wituram IL, Emperor oF GERMAN 





Those who ee et ee ee hat 
the occasion should arise he w glove ona 3 
a military genius that would do nodi it to the 

the greatest of the Hohenzollerns. Every one 
hope, however, that this latent genius may never ha 
opportunity for its manifestation. Let it be ; 
granted, rather than demonstrated, inasmuch as itsdemon= 
stration is impossible without war. But in some other 
respects the resemblance between the German pops 
and the first Napoleon is conspicuous. William is as 

of an actor as Napoleon. In both intense self-consciow 
ness colours their every action. Each is a poseur of th 
first rank. Their fundamental idea of government is 
identical. It is that which corresponds to the 
system of the theatrical manager, where. the whole pro 
gramme is framed for the benefit of a single star 
As Napoleon was the French star, William will be 
star of the German troupe. In both the j 
those who play subordinate ré/es is very marked. The} 
brook no rivals near their throne. They will be 
rather by second-rate Ministers than by first-rate men, 
whose renown might obscure the Emperor. William 
resembles Napoleon, also, in the devouring appetite 
which he has for detail, and the miraculous oe 



















































































sketch of Napoleon in his last —- work, leaves you 
under the impression that the little Corsican co 4 
carried in his mind a complete inventory of all the artillery” 
of Europe. William Il. has just that sort of : 
which stands him in good stead in his imperial and 
activity. Like Napoleon, William finds nothing too great 
and nothing too small for his attention. Not Nag Ba 
interfere in all his departments, but in the st of 
all the affairs of State he finds time to } 
s*perintend rehearsals of new dramas at in, as 
Napoleon drew up regulations for the Parisian theatres) ~ 
when seated as a temporary conqueror in the captive 4 
Kremlin. They are like each other, also, in their j o- 
and fear of clever women, and their preference fora — = 
feminine ideal that finds its complete satisfaction in the 
kitchen and the nursery. To fill the cradle and to spread 
the table—that is enough for women in the opinion alike 
of Hohenzollern and of Bonaparte. 


ALWAYS “ON THE GO.” 


The feverish activity of Napoleon’s irrepressible 
energy, which filled our grandfathers with amazement, 
reappears in the German Goons His immense vitality 
seems unable to exhaust itself in labours at which 
relatives and neighbours stand aghast. He is always “on 
the go.” He lives in a perfect St. Vitus’s dance of political, 
military, and social activities. He has every Ba 
but the strength of repose. That he lacks. He ismever ~ 
in repose. Even when he paces the deck of his ship on 
the northern seas his mind is in a whirlof thought. Even 
the silent stars of the midnight sky act as spurs to his 
straining imagination. When he visited Constantinople he 
scandalised the grave and stately Ottomans by riding his 
horse full gallop down a hill. The thought it very un- 
dignified. It was to them as un y as to us would seem: 
the spectacle of the Prince of Wales ing in hi 
sleeves down the Strand. But the eternal calm and - 
composure of the East find uothing but antithesis 5 
contrasts in this imperial embodiment of the fever. of 
Western life. The pace seems too great to last. But — 








































Alfieri, the Italian dramatist, who in his way lived as 
restless a life as the Kaiser—he even composed his plays 
when driving at full gallop in a postchaise—survived 
to be nearly ninety. It is not the most active who 
die soonest. Mr. Gladstone, for instance, lives in a 

igher state of mental tension than most men, but there 
is hardly a youngster in Parliament who has more energy, 
either of mind or of body, than the octogenarian chief. 


CAN HE KEEP IT UP? 


The fact seems to be that by.the law of heredity the 
. accumulating energy of generations is sometimes stored 
up in one individual, who may be regarded as a physio- 
logical millionaire. Do what he may he cannot spend 
his fortune. Such a man was Charles XII. of Sweden, 
and such a man also was his great rival, the Russian 
Peter. The Swede, the Russian, and the German 
seemed to have been possessed by an insatiable, all- 
devouring activity ; from early morning till late at night 
they were perpetually buzzing round. Charles XII. 
was killed when only thirty-six by a cannon ball. 
But for that accident he might have lived to a 
hale old age, for his various adventures in cold and 
in heat, in war and in peace, seem to have had no 
effect upon his constitution. At the battle of Narva, 
after he had had five horses shot under him, he re- 
marked calmly, as he mounted the sixth, “These 
people find me exercise.” William II. is quite capable: 
of making a similar remark under the same circumstances. 
Peter died at fifty-three; and the only marvel is that he 
lived so long, not on account of his exertions, but on 
account of his excesses. The Kaiser avoids the disorders 
which told so disastrously upon the iron constitution of 
Peter, and’ with the exception of the abscess in the ear 
he seems to be as healthy as a horse. The exception is 
a considerable one, for apart from the intense pain which 
it sometimes occasions him, it is a kind of death-warrant 
which he carries about with him continually. As long as 
~ the abscess develops outwardly, he will suffer nothing be- 
yond an occasional inconvenience ; but should it turn the 
other way, no power on earth can save him. No thought 
of this ever seems to cross his mind. In all his speeches 
and in all. his acts there is nothing to indicate any 
thought of mortality. It may be that, at the back of his 
mind, the thought that here he has no continuing city may 
urge him to more intense exertions, but if so, he takes 
care to conceal the source of the energy from all outside 
observers. ep summoned to the throne by the 
deaths of his grandfather and his father, which occurred 
within the brief space of a hundred days, the fact that he, 
also, must die does not seem to have been realised. Ina 
general sort of way, of course, he admits that all men 
are mortal, even Hohenzollerns, but he never qualifies 
his policies or his determinations by the possibility of his 
decease. There is nothing like “If I live” about his 
decisions ; he has made up his mind that he is going to 
live, how long he does not know, but for a good term of 
years, and every one of these he means to put to good 
account. 

It must not be forgotten, in considering the activity of 
the Emperor’s life, that he is always before the public. The 
work of others—ofa London physicianin good practice, of a 
leading barrister, or of an English Prime Minister—may be 
equally exhausting, but it does not show. The mere fact 
of being looked at ceases after a time to add appreciably 
to the daily task. At first it is intolerable to live in a 
_ case, but a Prussian king is born to it. When the 

peror Frederick, then smitten with his mortal illness, 
went to visit the tombs of his ancestors, beside whom he 
was so soon to be laid, an Englishman who accompanied 
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him halted outside the church from motives of deli- 
cacy, feeling that the Emperor would prefer to be 
alone. A German coming up, ask him why 
he did not go in. On his explaining his motive the 
German smiled and said, “ Dear me! do you think the 
Emperor would even so much as notice that you existed ? 
He would give way to his emotion just as much if the 
church were full of people as if he were alone by himself.” 
The presence of others becomes like the pressure of the 
atmosphere, of the very existence of which we are 
unconscious, Then again, the Emperor finds a safety- 
valve in his journeys. There is a solitude where no one 
intrudes on the high seas, and the weeks spent in mid- 
ocean afford him an opportunity for recuperation, of 
which he stands greatly in need. 


A HOHENZOLLERN GENERAL GORDON. 


The Emperor reminds me neither of Lord Randolph 
Churchill nor of Napoleon so much as of General Gordon. 
There is, no doubt, an immense gulf dividing the some- 
what theatrical, intensely self-conscious Kaiser from the 
simple, self-sacrificing hero who perished at Khartoum ; 
but nevertheless they have muchin common. Imagine a 
General Gordon born Hohenzollern—born, that is to say, 
war-lord and emperor of a million armed men in the 
centre of Europe, taught from his earliest boyhood to 
consider himself the centre of the State, and surrounded 
by.men in whose eyes he is sovereign by Divine right, 
and you -would find him not very far different from the 
German Emperor. There is in both an immense 
capacity for hard work, in both an original and 
versatile mind, intensely interested in everything 
that comes before them, with a great mastery of 
detail, and immense power of will. In both there is the 
lack of deliberate study and consecutive thought. Men 
who think slowly seem to think consecutively; but men 
who think rapidly and intuitively are apt to be accused of 
want of steady application and concentration of the 
mind. To talk to General Gordon was often like followin 
a swallow in its flight, His mind darted hither an 
thither, doubling upon itself and darting off at a tangent, 
in a fashion perfectly bewildering to those whose mental 
evolutions were more slow and cumbrous. In this respect 
the Emperor is very much like General Gordon. His mind 
darts hither and thither much as the Numidian horsemen 
careered round the march of the Roman legions. In 
another phase of his character the Emperor reminds us of 
General Gordon. Since Khartoum fell there has been no 
man of the first rank in Europe who referred constantly 
and publicly to God Almighty as a real factor in the- 
affairs of this world. In this the German Emperor is 
like General Gordon. William the Second regards his 
Maker seriously. He seldom makes a speech in which 
he does not affirm his conviction in the existence 
and the governance of the Almighty. Like General 
Gordon, he recognises himself as a fellow-worker, in the 
apostle’s phrase, with the Lord of hosts. The difference 
between them is chiefly one of temperament. General 
Gordon was humble and full of self-abasing modesty, 
never forgetting that if he were a partner with the 
Eternal, he was the junior partner. The German Emperor, 
every now and then, seems to think that he is the senior. 
Still, senior or junior, the partnership was to both men 
the central fact of their lives. When the German 
Emperor was in London the Salvation Army inscribed 
in front of its offices the legend: “ God Bless the Praying 
Emperor.” The Emperor not only prays, but is not afraid. 
to seem to men to pray. His devotion is like that of the- 
Mussulman who, when the cry is heard from the minaret, 
unfolds his prayer carpet and performs his devotions before: 
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the sight of all men. “ You know,” said he to the 
Brandenburg Diet in February of this year, “that 
I regard my position as appointed for me by God, 
and in this consciousness ‘I daily labour; and be 
assured that every morning and evening of my life 
I begin and end the day with prayer for my empire, 
my realm, and Brandenburg, which is so near to my 
_~ heart.” Sometimes he uses phrases which seem to 
~~ imply that he claims for the Hohenzollerns a peculiar and 
more intimate relation with the Deity than that enjoyed 
by their subjects. “The Princely House,” he said on 
that occasion, “ must preserve firm trust in God, while the 
~ people must trust’ in their leaders.” It is not only 
“in this recognition of the Divine ordering of the 
affairs of men that the Emperor resembles Gordon. He 
resembles him alsoin his keen eye for the picturesque and 
his sense of the sublimity of nature. Some of the 
Emperor's shorter speeches might have been taken from 
* General Gordon's diaries. The oft-quoted passage about 
his having seen the starry firmament at night on the high 
- seas, and ever afterwards having been able to look at 
eerseal questions from the outside, is very Gordonian. 
' So, also, is the speech which he made at Bremen on the 

21st of April, 1890, when he said :— 


As a friend of maritime affairs I follow the phenomena of 
nature. When I sailed the Baltit with a squadron for the 
_ first time, the question of the change of course arose. The 
_ / change was made, but the ships were separated in the fog in 
consequence. Suddenly the German flag emerged from the 
» mist high above the clouds—a surprising sight which filled 

- us allwithadmiration. Later, the whole squadron, accurately 
steering its new course, emerged after the fog had blown off. 
This seemed to mea sign. Whenever dark hours may come 
to our Fatherland, we shall reach our goal by dint of pushing 
_ forwards, according to the grand watchword, “ We Germans 
fear God, and nothing else in the world.” 


There was the same kind of ring also in the telegram 
which he sent to a friend after Bismarck’s resignation on 
~ March 22nd :— 


- Many thanks for your friendly letter. I have indeed gone 
through bitter experiences, and have passed many painful 

“hours. My heart is as sorrowful as if [ had again lost my 
- Standfather ; but it is so appointed to me by God, and it has 
to be borne, even though I should fall under the burden. 
The post of officer of the watch on the ship of State has 
') fallen to my lot. Her course remains the same. So now full 
i steam ahead! WILLIAM. 


The “full steam ahead” is very much like General 
Gordon, whose consuming activity continually drove him 
through all the obstacles which encompassed him, as the 
steamer drives through a stormy sea. There are other 
“touches in his character whicli remiid us of our great 
English hero. The moral atmcsphere isthe same. There 
is with him, as with Gordon, a sympathy with the poor 
))— and disinherited of the world. And again, there is the 
| spirit which revolts against the luxury of life. No 
© doubt the Emperor can hardly be held up as an 
® ideal of Spartan simplicity with all his uniforms and his 
expenses ; but his rescript against luxury in the army, 
and his efforts to simplify his life, would have found 
% hearty sympathy in General Gordon. Gordon, although 
4 most sympathetic of men, and the least arrogant, 
was a Puritan in the inner fibre of his nature, and so 
is the Emperor. He has a perfect detestation for 
gambling, and has banished all the officers addicted 
y fro 
in 





m Berlin. He has never frequented a gaming- 
his life; and although in no way ascetic, he 
does all he can to diminish the vices of society. He has 
‘always been deeply interested in the Berlin City Mission, 
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and has given emphatic support to every effort that has 
been made to bring’ practical religion into the homes of 
his subjects. He has taken a keen interest in what 
would be called the Moral Reform Party in Germany, 
and is believed to be pressing forward legislation 
to repress drunkenness in the Fatherland. One 
of his last acts before leaving London was to 
present a handsome pin with the Imperial crown 
and monogram in brilliants to Mr. W. A. Coote, 
the energetic secretary of the National Vigilance Associa- 
tion, as a recognition of the services which he had ren- 
dered in rescuing some unfortunate German girls from 
the perils of the London atreets. He has taken an active 
part in the defending of the Sunday against the encroach- 
ments both of sport and of toil. In fact, there is no 
crowned head in Europe who would serve so well the 
purpose of a patron saint of “the Nonconformist con- 
science” as William the Second, 


Il. KING BY DIVINE RIGHT. 


It is very interesting to see in Central Europe, in the last 
ten years of the nineteenth century, a king who not 
only believes that he reigns by right Divine, but who is ac- 
cepted by Europe as having a fair claim to that position. 
A hundred years ago the French Revolution proclaimed, 
amid thunder and lightning and earthquake befit- 
ting the final passing away of an old era, that old 
kingships had come to an-end, that in the future 
the world was to be governed on new democratic 
principles, A full century has passed since Louis's head 
fell by the guillotine, and here we have the German Em- 
peror, not as a pale and shivering ghost apologising for its 
return to the haunts of men, but as the governing fact of 
the whole European situation. Here I am, here I remain ; 
se volo, sic jubeo, as I will, sol order. Nothing can be 
more compromising than the assertion of the Emperor of 
his sovereign position. He is no make-believe sovereign 
who reigns but does not rule; he is the man on horse- 
back and no mistake. None of the great sovereigns of the 
Middle Ages could more seriously try to play the part of 
terrestrial Providence. It is true, as he reminded 
us on one occagion, that he accepts the saying of the 
Great Frederick that the Prussian King is the first servant. 
of the State, but that is quite consistent with his feeling 
that he is its master. 


“THERE IS ONLY ONE MASTER, AND I AM HE.” 


There is a wonderful passage in one of Heine’s best- 
known writings, in which he describes how he saw 
the Emperor Napoleon at Diisseldorf. “I saw him, and 
on his brow was written, ‘Thou shall have no other 
gods but me.’” At Diisseldorf,on May 4th, the Emperor 
William made a speech in which he asserted his right to 
a prominent position in terms so characteristic that they 
had to be subsequently explained away in an official 
version. What he actually said was this, as reported at 
the time :— 

Now, as ever, I am assured that salvation lies in co-opera- 
tion. That is one of the results of Monarchy. ‘There is only 
one master in this country, and I am he. I shall suffer no 
other beside me. In this spirit I drink to the welfare of the 
Province. (Prolonged cheers.) 


In the official version this assertion of his mastery of his- 


country disappears :— 

That I am now, as ever, convinced that salvation lies only 
in the co-operation of all the parts, and that one must there- 
fore follow the Monarch in his efforts for the welfare of the 
whole, I drink my glass of German wine to Rhenish Prussia. 
May it flourish and prcsper nowand to all eternity! “ Rhenish 
Prussia. Hoch! Hoch! Hoch!” 
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This homage is almost the only homage which he 
has paid to the modern spirit. 
‘*SUMMUS EPISCOPUS ” ALSO! 


When he made his second speech to the Educational 
Conference at the close of last year, he asserted that he 
was not only king, but also chief bishop of Prussia. 

I hear that at the opening of this Conference it caused 
some surprise that I made noallusion to religion. I believed 
that my ideas upon the subject—that is to say, how holy 
and dear to me are my people’s relationsto God—were known 
and understood by all. » As Prussian King as well as summus 
episcopus of my Church, I will make it my most sacred duty 
to see that the Christian. spirit be cultivated and religious 
feeling increased in the schools. Let the school respect and 
honour the Church, and let the Church stand by the school 
and help it in its work. Thus shall we be able to educate 
onr youth and fit them for the requirements of our modern 
life in the State. 

This position of chief bishop, although on'y explicitly 
affirmed on this occasion, is always constantly present to 
his mind. “A helmeted northern Pope,” as Mr. Harold 
Frederic calls him, he feels himself called to check the sins 
of the world. He told his Brandenburgers on one occasion, 
in terms which might have been taken from one of the 
Pope's encyclicals, “ A spirit of disobedience now reigns 
over the world, and is endeavouring to unsettle men’s 
minds.” But although it might make his heart sore, it 
would never caus? him to swerve from that path he 
had marked out for himself. Obedience to himself forms 
no small part of the practical religion which he wishes to 
force upon his subjects. He has told us that his object 
is to restore respect for the Church, for the law, and 
implicit obedience to the Crown and its wearers. 


KINGSHIP BY THE GRACE OF GOD. 


At Kénigsberg, in May, 1890, he referred to the fact 
that his grandfather had proclaimed, in a church in that 
city, his kingship by the grace of God. “This kingship 
by the grace of God,” he said, “ expresses the fact that we 
Hohenzollerns accept our mission only from Heaven, and 
are responsible to Heaven for the performance of its 
duties. Iam animated by this view, and am resolved to act 
and govern on this principle.” Not only does the Kaiser 
reign by Divine right, but he exercises authority by 
virtue of his superior capacity to see what people need 
to help them to get it. “The King of Prussia,” he said, 
on the same occasion, “stands so high above party and 
party conflict, that, seeking the best interests of all, he is 
in a position of making every individual and every pro- 
vince in his kingdom his care. I know very well in your 
case where the shoe pinches, and have formed my 
plans accordingly.” Again he said to his Brandenburgers 
in March last year, “I see in the people of the land 
which has descended unto mea talent entrusted to me by 
God, which, as the Bible says, it is my duty to increase, 
and for which I shall have to give an account. I mean 
with all my strength to trade so with my talent that I 
hope to add many to it. Those who help me be they 
heartily welcome; those who oppose me I will dash in 
pieces.” Inthe second year of his reign he is said to have 
asserted in blunt terms, “ All existing parties are old 
rubbish. I only know two parties: one for me, and the 
other against me.” He tells us that he hopes with 
all his heart that he will be able to accomplish the 
work of raising the people’s sense of religion, of 
Christian discipline and morals, which he has set 
before himself as an ideal. With all this he regards 
himself as a constitutional king. He told the first 
Prussian Diet which he opened, “I am far from 
aiming at the enlargement of the prerogatives of the 
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Crown, and thus shaking confidence in the gabilty of the 
legal conditions under which we are ed. The legal 
status of my rights, so long as it is not called in poerag: 
is sufficient to supply to the State that measure of — 
monarchical influence which Prussia requires in e 
of its historical development as from the manner in which 
each is constituted.” : 


Ill. AN ARMED APOSTLE OF PEACE. 


Apart from his personality, the policy of the German — 
Emperor naturally excites wides interest. T 
Germans and non-Germans alike his foreign policy is 
more important than the policy which he pursuesat home, 
for foreign policy means life or death, whereas home 
policy only means comfort or discomfort. Before his 
accession the Emperor was believed to be heart and sou! 
a man of war, and his vehement repudiation of all war-— 
like hankering does not altogether reassure Europe. All © 
that men say is that they hope he will continue of the ~ 
same mind, but that with a young man of such strong 
impulses there is no saying how soon he may change his 
policy and be as enthusiastic for war as he is now 
enthusiastic for peace. No one—outside France—has 
any doubt as to the sincerity of the Kaiser's iety 
for peace. Germany has dined. She o ~— 
now for tranquillity in order to digest. Germany has 
nothing to gain by war and much to lose. The 
Kaiser would be a fool, as well as a criminal, if he wera 
to pick a quarrel with any one. To do him justice, he has ~” 
always recognised this in the frankest possible way. His ~ 
declarations on the subject have never varied. 






































































‘‘ METHINKS THE KAISER DOTH PROTEST TOO MUCH.” 


Yet there is a certain overstrained emphasis about 
the — protestations of the young Teutonic Mars 
which makes us uneasy. Methinks the Kaiser doth 
protest too much. Take for instance this :-— oe 


I shall be glad if, by the assistance of Heaven, I shall be — 
able to govern my country in peace. I only wish the | 
European peace was lying in my hand; then I would take 
good care that it should never be disturbed. However that 
may be, I shall at all events leave nothing untried, and, as 
far as I am concerned, labour that it may not be disturbed. 


If only one were God Almighty, all would go well! No 
doubt. But then when one is not God Almighty! Ah 
then, accidents may happen even in the best 
families. And if through any untoward event, which 
can be only too easily imagined, this impulsive y: 
man were to arrive at one of his firm convictions Shai 

ce could only be attained through war, why then, who 
nows how soon, relying upon the assistance of Heaven, 
he might plunge for war as heavily as he now plunges for — 
peace. He is the crowned plunger of the Continent, and 
a plunger who can carry three millions of armed fighting 
men with him into the abyss is a portent indeed. s 


THE JUSTIFICATION OF ARMAMENTS. 


The ordinary sneer of the disarmament people at an 
apostle of peace who is armed to the teeth is silly, ar 
due to their happy ignorance of the conditions of existence — 
in States which were never blessed with a streak of silver 
sea as a natural and insuperable barrier against invasion. 
Apart from the absolute necessity of maintaining an arma~ 
ment large enough to safeguard the frontiers of Germany, 
: is Pres to yore me heir of the Great Frederick and of 

e fighti ohenzollerns to see things through the spee- 
tacles of the Peace Society. We have surely seen enough ~ 
of the folly of that among our own kinsfolk. No humaz i 
tarian expressed so vigorously the Peace Society view of — 
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war as the author of the “ Biglow Papers”; but it was the 
self-same singer who dackaneee 
Ez fer war I call it murder, there you have it plain and flat, 
And I need to go no furder than my Testament for that— 
who,when the unity of the Republic was in danger, cried : 
God give us peace; not such as lulls to sleep, 
But sword on thigh and brow with purpose knit ! 
And let our Ship of State to harbour sweep, 
Her ports all up, her battle lanterns lit, 
And her leashed thunders gathering for their leap. 
The Emperor was born in Lowell’s later phase ; he never 
experienced the former, nor, indeed, would disarmament 
make for peace. A reduction of the armaments of Europe 
by one half would more than double the danger of an 
immediate outbreak of war; it is the very immensity of 
the stake that makes the possible players hold their hand. 


HIS PACIFIC PLEDGES. 


Tt may not be useless to string a few of them together, 
beginning with the speech he made before his accession, 
and winding up with his speech in the Guildhall. 
Addressing the Brandenburg Diet, when he was still 
Prince William, in February 1888, he said :— 

I am weli aware that the public at large, especially abroad, 
imputes to me a thoughtless inclination for war and a cray- 
ing for glory. God preserve me from such criminal levity. 
I repudiate such imputations with indignation. 

When he opened his first Reichsrath, June 25, 1888, he 
was very explicit on this point. He said :— 

In foreign politics I am resolved to maintain peace with 
every one so far as lies in my power. My iove for the 
German army and my position in it will never allow me to 
jeopardise for the country the benefits of peace unless the 
necessity is forced upon us by an attack upon the Empire or 
on its allies. Our army isintended to assnre peace to us, or, 
if peace is broken, it will enable us to fight for peace with 
honour. With God's help it will be possible for the army to 
do this by reason of the strength which it has derived from 


_. the military law recently passed by you unanimously. To use 


this strength for aggressive war is far from my heart. 
Germany needs neither fresh military glory nor any 
conquests since she has finally won for herself by fighting 
the right to exist as a united and independent nation. 


At least as emphatic was his declaration to the Reich- 
stag on November 22, 1888:— 

Our relations with all foreign Governments are peaceful, 
and my efforts are constantly directed to strengthening the 
peace. Our alliance with Austria and Italy has no other 
purpose. ‘To bring upon Germany, without necessity, the 
‘sufferings of war, even by a victorious war, I should not re- 
gard as reconcilable with my Christian faith and with my 
duties which, as Emperor, I have taken upon myself towards 
the German people. With this conviction, I considered it my 
duty, soon after my accession, personally to greet, not only 
my allies in the Empire, but also neighbouring friendly 
sovereigns, and to seek to come to an understanding with 
them in regard to the fulfilment of the task which God has 
given us, viz., the task of securing peace and prosperity to 
our respective peoples so far‘as this depends upon our wills. 
The confidence shown in me and in my policy at all the 
Courts I visited gives me a right to hope that I and my allies 
and friends shall, with God’s help, succeed in preserving the 
peace of Europe. ; 

Early in January, 1889, when he opened the Prussian 
Parliament, he told his subjects :— 

You will be ableto commence your work the more cheerfully, 
inasmuch as the relations of the Empire to all foreign States 
are friendly, and because from my visits to friendly rulers I 

thered the conviction that we may confidently cherish the 

ope ‘of the continued preservation of peace. 


Twelve months later he assured the Diet that “to the 





joy of the Emperor and King, Germany’s relations with 


foreign Powers are everywhere good.” In April, 1890, 
speaking on board the Fulda, he said :— 

If in the press and in public life symptoms of danger 
appear, one must console oneself with the thought that 
matters are not nearly so bad as they seem. Trust in me 
to preserve peace, and if the press sometimes interprets my 
remarks differently, think of the old saying of another 
Emperor—‘‘An Emperor’s words are not to be turned and 
twisted and quibbled over !” 

Coming back to Berlin to open the Reichstag on 
May 6th, 1890, he said :— 

To maintain peace on a durable basis is the unceasing 
object of my efforts. I may express the conviction that I 
have succeeded in inspiring all foreign Governments with 
confidence in the loyalty of my policy in this respect. The 
German people recognise, as do I and the august Princes of 
the Confederation, that it is the duty of the Empire to pro- 
tect the peace by maintaining our defensive alliances and 
friendly relations with foreign Powers, and in so doing to 
ensure the advance of well being and civilisation. But in 
order to accomplish this task the Empire has need of a mili- 
tary power in proportion to the position it holds in Europe. 

After his return from Russia in August, 1890, an 
Austrian ex-diplomatist published what professed to be 
an interview with the Kaiser, in which he used the remark- 
ableiphrase that at Friedrichsruhe Bismarck hadattempted 
to force upon him perpetual war abroad and war at home :— 


Well, I determined to have peace, and shall force peace 
upon the domestic foes of the Empire, as well as upon its 
foreign enemies. I must complete the work which my 
grandfather, who died too soon, had not time to accomplish 
—Germany united and Europe pacified, that is my grand 
dream. 

In November he told the Prussian Parliament that— 

In view of the friendly relations of the Empire to all 
foreign States, which have been still further strengthened in 
the course of the year, I can look forward with confidence to 
the preservation of peace. 

His last notable utterance in this sense was his speech 
at the Guildhall, July 10th, 1891, when he said :— 

My aim is above all the maintenance of peace, for peace 
alone can give the confidence which is necessary to the 
healthy development of science, art, and trade. Only as 
long as peace reigns are we at liberty to bestow earnest 
thoughts upon the great problems, the solution of which, in 
fairness and equity, I consider the most prominent duty of 
our times. You may rest assured, therefore, that I shall con- 
tinue to do my best to maintain, and constantly to increase, 
the good relations between Germany and the other nations, 
and that I shall always be found ready to unite with you and 
them in a common labour for peaceful progress, friendly 
intercourse, and the advancement of civilisation. 


THE SHOUTING EMPEROR. 


So far, therefore, as generalities go no one can be more 
deeply pledged to peace. But an Emperor is judged, not 
only by his words, but by his deeds. And even his words, 
have they always been so pacific? The Emperor has 
made one or two menacing speeches, it is true, but there 
was not much harm in them. The most alarming was 
that which he delivered August 16, 1889, at Frankfort on 
the Oder, when he was but newly come to the throne and 
was still under the influence of Prince Bismarck. 
Gossip had been asserting that the Emperor Frederick, if 
he had lived, would have been willing to have restored 
Lorraine to France. It was necessary in the interest of 
peace to dissipate the vain delusion which such a report 
might have encouraged in France. Therefore the Kaiser 
spoke as follows :— ; 

There is still one thing which I want to add, gentlemen, 
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We all know one another far too well, and I will defend my 
deceased father against the shameful imputation that he 
desired to relinqush anything of the acquisitions won in the 
grand time. I believe that we know—both in the Third 
Army Corps and in the Army there is only one opinion 
about it—that we would leave our entire eighteen army 
corps and 42,000,000 inhabitants lying on the field rather 
than abandon one single stone of what we have won. 

There can be no doubt about the emphasis of that 
speech anyhow. ' It was shouted through a speaking 
trumpet, and for a time it affected the nerves of Europe. 
The only other speech which he made with a similar note 


in it, was his speech at Kénigsberg on May 9th, 1890, ~ 


when he said :— 

May the province of East Prussia increase and flourish ; 
inay it be saved from war and times of war. But should it 
be God’s will that I should be called upon to defend myself 
and to guard my frontiers, the enemy will find the sword of 
East Prussia not less keen than it was in 1870. 


It was also at Kénigsberg that he said :— 

It is my duty, and I shall take care as long as I can, to pre- 
serve peace. The consciousness that all Prussians stand 
shoulder to shoulder by their King, and are ready to sacrifice 
everything, gives the Prussian king the power to speak these 
words of peace with confidence. He is able to maintain 
peace, and I feel that those who should venture to break the 
peace will not be spared a lesson which they will not forget 
for a hundred years. . . . One thing I prumise you, I shall let 
no one touch the promise, and if it should be attempted, my 
sovereignty will place itself like a rock of bronze in the way. 


These speeches might perhaps have been spared, but a 
Kaiser with a turn for eloquence may be forgiven if he 
should sometimes yield to the temptation of sounding too 
high a note on the patriotic string without regard to 
the way in which it jars upon the ears of his neighbours. 


HIS DEALINGS WITH FRANCE, 


When we turn from speeches to acts, we find little to 
complain of except his headiness. His one danger is 
France. He needlessly fluttered the susceptibilities of 
Paris by proposing to take the King of Italy to Stras- 
burg, but he dropped the scheme with commendable 
rapidity when he saw the stir it made in France. At 
the Berlin Congress he paid conspicuous attention to 
M. Jules Simon, the representative of France. When 
he subsequently endeavoured to conciliate the Parisians 
by sending his mother to their gay city, it did not turn 
out very successfully. But that was not his fault. The 
visit was unduly prolonged, and Count Munster ought 
not to have allowed the visit to St. Cloud. But the 
attempt was well meant, although it miscarried. — It 
convinced the Emperor that nothing whatever could be 
done with a neighbour whose policy was dominated by 
M. Dérouléde and other “ howling dervishes,’ as they 
were disrespectfully entitled at Berlin, and reminded him 
somewhat sharply that the only hope of peace was the 
isolation of France. 


HIS *RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA. 


The real test of the Kaiser’s statesmanship -will be 
found in his relations to Russia. The story goes that the 
old Kaiser, his grandfather, with his dying breath bade 
his grandson be very considerate with Russia. The 
young man, on coming to the throne, at once rushed off 
to St. Petersburg, where, however, he does not appear to 
have got on as well with the Tzar as might have been 
hoped. But this was not to be wondered at. The 
Kaiser was at that time the blind vassal of Prince Bis- 
marck. The Tzar did ‘not like Bismarck. He distrusted 
Lord Rosebery whep he was at the: Foreign Office because 
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he was so much with the Bismarcks, and he was certainly 


not predisposed to welcome with open arms the Bisco 


Kaiser to whose youthful enthusiasm Bismarck 


the demigod of contemporary statecraft. The second — 
cause for the comparative failure of his Russian visit was. 
of ‘the’two 
e Kaiserisa’- 


the difference between the initial veloci 
minds. The Tzar is solid, and a trifle slow. 
light-weight, and just a trifle too fast. Until the Kaiser . 
slows up, the Tzar will not be able to keep step 
with him. But of these difficulties the first has dis- . 
appeared, and it is now said that his quarrel with. 
Bismarck began with a difference about Russia. The 
Kaiser now regards Bismarck with an antipathy eom~ 
pared with which the sentiment of the Tzar is almost 


affection. And the Kaiser is a little older and steadier: ~ 


and less of a flibbertygibbet than he wasin 1888. There 
cannot be a greater mistake than to imagine that the 
Tzar has the slightest particle of sympathy for French 
designs in Alsace and Lorraine. His one passionate desire 
is for peace. When the French Ambassador, the other 
day, ventured to ask him whether if France went to war 
with Germany, she could depend upon Russian support, 
he received a rebuff which he is not soon likely to forget.. 
The Tzar simply loathes the idea of war. He has faith-- 
fully abided by his determination to put up with almost. 
anything rather than permit a war in Europe. If the 
Kaiser would but act with ordinary circumspection, he 
would find little difficulty in arriving at the most satis~ 
factory understanding with Alexander ITT. 
visit of the French fleet to Cronstadt, and the recep-. 
tion accorded it, proves nothing. 


Tzar’s desire for peace ; if he parades everywhere his devo-- 


tion to Austria, without even admitting, in a parenthesis, ~ - 
ce. as: . 
any one can be, it is not surprising that at last, ‘sorely ~ 
against his will, the Tzar is induced to extend some — 
slight token of friendship to France. But that is not his. ” 


that the Russian ruler is as much devoted to 


natural choice. He hates war, and hedistrusts France as. 
a possible maker of war. He hates the Revolution, and 
France as the representative of all the political principles 
he detests. He has never varied in his desire to be friends: 
with Germany, whose frontier marches with his, and 
whose power can keep Austria in order. He went to. 
Skiernewiceze to cement his alliance with William I., he 
would be only too glad to renew it with William {I. But, 
in order to attain that end, the Kaiser will have to. 
avoid getting on to the nerves of the Tzar. He 
has an open door before him in the matter. He has 
only to profit by the advantage of the dismissal of 
Bismarck, and to moderate the velocity of his thinking 
and speaking when he is dealing with the Tzar, in order 
to secure at least as much support from Russia in main-. 
taining the peace of Europe as he is ever likely to obtain 
from’ England. The only public references he has ever 
made to Russia leave him quite free to readjust his. 
olicy in this direction. He has only once referred to 
Sate in a speech from the throne. en he addressed 
his first Reichstag in June, 1888, he said :— 


Our existing agreements with Austria-Hungary and with 
Italy permit me, to my satisfaction, to cultivate carefully 
my personal friendship for the Emperor of Russia, and the 
peaceful: relations which have existed for the past hundred 
years with the neighbouring Russian Empire, and which are 
in harmony with my own feelings and with the interest of 
Germany. With conscientious solicitude for peace, I devote 
myself with equal readiness to the service of the Fatherland 
as to tne care of the army, and I rejoice in the traditional: 
relations to foreign Powers by which my endeavours in the- 
cause of peace will be assisted. a 


The recent. °_ 


If the Kaiser 
refuses ostentatiously to believe the sincerity of the — 
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‘During his visit to Russia he spoke as follows in pro- 
@osing the health of the Tzar:— 

I drink to the health of your Majesty in remembrance of 
the traditional friendship existing between our peoples, 
which I received as a precious inheritance from my ancestors, 
and which I wish to cultivate also in future. Long live his 
Majesty the Tzar! Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah! 

In the interests of the general peace he cannot do 
better than proceed with the cultivation of “ that precious 
inheritance.” He will find in Alexander IIT. at least as 
zealous a keeper of the peace as he is himself. 


IV. HIS DOMESTIC POLICY. 


Of his domestic policy it is impossible to speak in 
detail. When he came to the throne he was under the 
influence of the glamour of Prince Bismarck, “thestandard- 
bearer of the Empire.” He was content for a time to 
allow the great Chancellor to be his Mayorofthe Palace. But 
after awhile he began to see that even Bismarck was not 
indispensable. Whether it be true, as rumour asserts, 
and as Mr. Harold Frederic repeats, the Countess 
Waldersee and other fine ladies wished him to break the 
Bismarck dynasty, it was certain that sooner or later 
‘youth and age would part. The only wonder is that the 
ascendancy of Bismarck lasted so long. When at last 
Bismarck fell—great was the fall of him. His letter of New 
Year's greeting received by the Chancellor on January Ist, 
1890, concluded with a prayer that “ God would for many 
-more yearsgrant me the benefit of yourapproved and trusted 
council in my difficult and responsible post as ruler.” 
‘Three months had not passed before the Emperor sent to 
demand Bismarck’s threatened resignation, and the 
~Colossus of Germany had fallen to rise no more. 
The Emperor, in selecting General Caprivi as Bismarck’s 
successor, followed the lead of his grandfather, who long 
before his death had indicated him as the Minister who 
was not unfit to succeed Bismarck. Less than a year 
zafter Bismarck had gone, Count Waldersee followed 
him, not into retreat, but into the comparative retire- 
;ment of the command of an Army Corps. There are 
probably not a dozen men in Europe, outside Germany, 
who could say offhand who is the successor of Moltke 
-and Waldersee as chief of the general staff of the German 
army. 
HEAD OF THE ARMY. 


The real head of the army, we are to understand, is the 
young Emperor. As the Militiér Wochenblatt told us on 
his last birthday :— 

With him has begun a new era. We see fresh vital 

energy working on the great achievements of the past, but, 
with its ever new creative force, constantly bearing fresh 
fruit, not only in poiitical economy and education, but also 
in the army. The education of youths destined for the 
-army has been conducted into new paths. The cadets 
and young officers are no longer to be led through 
theory to practice, but are to learn to understand 
theory by help of practice. “The main purpose of all 
education, especially military education, is the formation of 
character.” Our weapons have been improved ; new instru- 
ments of combat require new forms, and an altered style of 
fighting cannot but make its way into practice. The new 
regulations show what this new way is. From of yore, the 
Prussian soldier has been accustomed to be guided in his 
conduct by the hand of the Commander-in-Chief. Our 
Emperor leads us on, We follow him to fresh work and new 
deeds in peace as in war. 

To be followed “through thick and thin” in peace and 
in war is the Kaiser's ideal of what should be, and those 
who hesitate need not expect much regard at his hands. 
Perhaps the most characteristic utterance that ever fell 

from the Emperor's lips was that in which he declared 
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that while he would heartily welcome all who would 
assist him in his great task, all who attempted to oppose 
him he would shatter in pieces. It is this disposition to 
play the ré/e of the general shatterer when his will is 
thwarted that causes the public to regard with some mis- 
givings his protestations of devotion to peace. To secure 
peace it may seem to him sometimes necessary to shatter 
some enemy, and if so we may depend -upon it the 
shatterer will not flinch from his task. 


“MY HIGHLY HONOURED TEACHER HINZPETER.” 


We need not accept in its entirety the estimates of Dr. 
Hinzpeter’s induence upon the Emperor which finds favour 
with Dr. Geffcken and Mr. Frederic. That it is great is 
undoubted. He himself has told us, in a speech which 
he delivered at Westphalia— 

I owe all that I learned in my youth, the principles and 

views in which I grew up, to a Westphalian—my highly 
honoured teacher, Geheimrath Hinzpeter, of Bielefeld, a 
Westphalian of the finest water. Through him I learned to 
appreciate the Westphalians asa people of sterling character, 
a people tough and energetic, not only in dealing, but also in 
fidelity. 
The later period of the Emperor's reign, which dates 
from the fall of Bismarck, has been marked hitherto by 
the ascendancy of Dr. Hinzpeter. It is curious to see 
that both Kaiser and Tzar have found in the tutors of their 
youth their most trusted political advisers when they came 
to the throne. The only pity is that the Tzar had not a 
tutor as liberal and as shrewd as Dr. Hinzpeter, who, by 
the way, was selected for the post of tutor on the recom- 
mendation of Sir Robert Morier, who had discovered 
his parts when he was a poor and unknown tutor in 
Darmstadt. 


A HELPER OF THE POOR AND DISTRESSED. 


The characteristic of the Hinzpeter period of the 
Kaiser's reign is its humanitarian activity. When the 
Emperor came to the throne he issued a proclamation to 
his people, in which he said :— 

Called to the throne of my fathers, I have assumed the 
Government, looking up to the King of kings, and have vowed 
to God that, after the example of my fathers, I will be a just 
and clement Prince to my people, that I will foster piety and 
the fear of God, and that I will protect peace, promote the 
welfare of the country, be a helper of the poor and the dis- 
tressed, and a true guardian of the right. 

The first year of his reign saw tentative steps taken in 
the direction of social reform, but it was not till the year 
of Bismarck’s fall that the Emperor suddenly posed as 
the leader of the international social movement by 
by summoning the Congress at Berlin, which constitutes 
a landmark in the history of social progress. Six 
months before he took the sudden plunge, the whole 
question of summoning such a Congress had been dis- 
cussed at the Vatican. The Pope recoiled, however, from 
taking the initiative, but it is by no means improbable 
that after a time he may summon a conference to inquire 
how it is that so many of the recommendations of the 
Berlin Congress have not been carried out. There is no 
doubt, however, that much was gained by substituting 
the Emperor for the Pope as the convener of the Inter- 
national Labour Parliament. 

THE BERLIN LABOUR CONGRESS. 


The’ energy with which the Kaiser drove the 
business through almost passes belief. In twelve days the 
Congress met, deliberated, decided, and - dispersed, 
having drawn up a whole code for the amelioration of the 
conditions of labour which in some respects was in 
advance of our own legislation. 
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volden opinions from those who met him at the Congress. 
ie wasindustrious, receptive, genial, and with an absolutely 
omnivorous appetite forfacts. That he has a shrewd eye 
for an honest man may be inferred from the fact that he 
formed the highest opinion of Mr. Burt, M.P., whose 
simple, retiring character might easily have escaped ob- 
servation from one less vigilant and shrewd. 

In dealing with industrial difficulties in Germany, the 
Emperor has acted much as Cardinal Manning would 
have done if he had been crowned Kaiser. Not that the 
Cardinal would have so bluntly told the union delegates 
that he would shoot them down in heaps if they substituted 
riot for reason—that was the mere effervescence of Imperial 
vehemence ; but he would have acted just as the Kaiser 
did in seeing both parties, in counselling compromise and 
conciliation, and above all in exhorting the employers to 
“ loosen their purse strings.” His determination to make 
the State a model employer is entirely in accord with 
the best traditions of the monarchy. It represents a 
sense of moral obligation which, as Sir John Gorst knows 
to his cost, we in England have not yet attained. He 
has pressed forward the construction of cheap workmen’s 
dwellings in the suburbs of Berlin, and has laid his finger 
upon the vital question of cheaptransit. Special workmen’s 
trains are to be established, hours of labour are to be 
reduced, rest on Sunday secured, and provision made 
for old age. The Pope’s Encyclical is so entirely in accord 
with all that the Emperor has said and done, that it would 
not surprise any one to hear that it was true that Leo 
XIII. has been warmly congratulated by William II. upon 
the little sermon which has just been addressed to 
Christendom from the Papal chair. 


HIS ZEAL FOR THE NAVY. 

The Emperor differs from his predecessors in one im- 
portant respect. It was Frederick who zidiculed the idea 
of war between England and Prussia by asking whether 
any one had ever seen a fight between a dog and a fish, 
The German Emperor is, however, determined to give 
Germany such a navy as to render the comparison no 
longer apt. The English blood in his veins is probably 
answerable for his devotion to the sea. Peter the Great 
first gained his passion for navigation from the discovery 
of an English boat at Ismailovo, and William the Second 
learned seamanship in a little frigate given by George IV. 
to Frederick Wilhelm IV. If “the grandfather of the 
Russian fleet” was really a gift from Elizabeth to Ivan 
the Terrible, then these Royal gifts have been as the 
seed of navies with which, whether as friends or foes, 
we shall some day have to reckon. As a child William 
was very fond of ships, and he enjoyed nothing more 
than to run about Portsmouth Dockyard whenever his 
parents were staying at Osborne. Of all his honours he 
is proudest of being a full Admiral of the British fleet, 
and he is by no means inclined to regard this as a mere 
honorary distinction. He desires to see the German 
fleet equal to any of the Continental! navies, and he will do 
what he can to attain his ideal. 

AN EDUCATIONAL REFORMER. 

The Emperor's most valuable contribution to the 
thought of his time has been his speech on Education. 
It displayed freshness of mind and the usual intrepidity 
of the young Hohenzollern. He attacked the practice of 
subordinating German to Latin, denounced the preposter- 
ous partiality for the classics, and advocated the thorough 
drilling of all German youth in German history. is 
speech was a thunderbolt against the onesided cramming, 
which rendered it impossible for scholars to develop their 
bodies, to enjoy their existence, or to prepare for their 
practical daily work in after life. It was a sensible speech 
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by a practical man, on a live subject of supreme import— —_. 
ance, which echoed not only through + shone. 3 
through Europe and America. 

SOME PERSONAL DETAILS. 

The Emperor's personal characteristics have been so: 
7 described that it is unnecessary to dwell upoti 
them at length. He has a splendid constitution, His: 
left hand is withered owing to the blunder of a servant 
who posted the letter summoning the doctor instead of 
delivering it, thereby occasioning an accident at birth, 
the effects of which will last through life. He: 
uses a combined knife and fork with one hand at. . 
meals, in this resembling Lord Nelson. Notwithstand~ - 
ing this drawback, he can use his injured hand, 
although it is four inches shorter than the other, 
in riding, and his rignt hand is one of prodigious power 
and strength. He is a fearless rider, and a good boat- 
man. He fences admirably, and is a capital swimmer. 
He loves mountaineering, and in the chase he is a veritable: 
Nimrod. Nothing comes amiss to him, from whales to 
foxes. He is a good shot and a keen sportsman. He 
touches life at many points and rejoices in them all. He 
smokes cheap cigars, drinks German wine in moderation, 
and takes beer, Tike all Germans. Mr. Harold Frederic 
says that he sometimes suffers from insomnia—a serious 
thing for a man who always rises at five and spends the 
day in a whirl of incessant work. 

A REAL LIVE KING. 

The Emperor has made kingship more vividly pal- 
pable before the eyes of the present generation. He | 
may not be able to keep it up, but as yet there- 
are no signs of weakening. So far he has, on the whole, 
done well. He has made no war. He has given a much— 
needed stimulus, and a still more needed direction, to the ~ 
cause of social reform. He is as yeast in the midst ~ 
of monarchical Europe. His activity has excited — 
the despair and envy of the Prince of Wales, 
and his example tells everywhere against sloth and 
self-indulgence. He is a worker who limits his 
labours by no eight hours’ stint, a soldier who is also a 
statesman, a sovereign who is full of sympathies with the- 
labourer, and a patriot who is yet destined, let us hope, 
to raise the level of German culture and the sentiment 
as to women to the English and American levels. On 
the whole, he is far and away the most remarkable poten-- 
tate now ruling in the Old World or the New, and his. 
acts and words lend a new interest to the drama of con-- 
temporary history. 


Vv. THE EMPEROR AND HIS MOTHER. 


The German Emperor spoke of himself as having, like 
his ancestors, his finger upon the pulse of time. In 
the same speech he boasted of having mastered the 
aims and impulses of the new spirit that thrilled the 
closing century. He intended, he said, to lead rather 
than oppose the working out of the new and pro-- 
gessive tendencies of the age. This is to some extent 
true. William IT..is no reaoag He has a mind open to 
fresh impressions. He listens to all, examines all, and 
advocates what seems to him the most practical im-- 
provements. But the ancient leaven of semi-barbarous 
prejudice with which he was permeated in his youth by 
Prince Bismarck is still perceptible. As Dr. Geffcken 
puts it, there are still chips of the old shell sticking to- 
the newly-hatched chicken. Notably is this the case in 
his estimate of the position of women in the world. 
Bismarck’s ideas on that subject are well-known. “Thank 
God, we'll have no more petticoats meddling in politic: 
now,” was the exclamation that burst from his lips when 
the Emperor Frederick died ; but the word he used was. 









































«drawn not from the boudoir but from the kennel. The 
“same ideas sedulously ineulcated upon the impressionable 
‘miud of the young Prins still infest the mind of the 
Emperor. He has not yet sloughed all his Bismarckism. 
But there are signs that in this respect also he is emerg- 
ing from barbarism into a more civilised state of mind. 
I use the word civilised advisedly. ‘ What is civilisa- 
tion,” said Emerson, “ but the influence of good women ” ; 
» and it would not be far wrong to define barbarism as a 
state in which the influence of a woman is reduced to a 
minimum. From this point of view Bismarck is a 
barbarian, and the Emperor, in so far as he is Bismarckian, 
is but semi-civilised. Still, he makes progress. At 
‘Glucksburg, September 8th, 1890, he referred to his wife 
as “the resplendent jewel; the type of all the virtues of 
the Germanic princesses. To her I owe my being able 
to undertake and discharge in a cheerful spirit 
the arduous duties of my position.” And again, 
in his second educational speech, he referred to 
“the mothers of Germany” in a spirit which showed that 
he did not at all share Bismarck’s views about the absolute 
unimportance of woman’s views on questions of State. 
“T am firmly convinced that the blessings and pious 
wishes of thousands of mothers will be called down on 
the heads of every one of you who sit here.” Mothers! 
Yes, I think I hear some impatient reader cry, “ But 
look how he has treated his own mother !” 


THE EMPRE%S FREDERICK. 
There is no use in blinking the fact that there has 
long existed a very deep prejudice against the Emperor 
William in this country for what has been deemed his 
unfilial conduct. But for that his popularity in England 
would be almost as great as it is in Germany. It is 
‘therefore with all the greater satisfaction that there is 
at last good prospect of the old sore being healed. This 
is due, we have heard, to two causes. First, the blessed 
influence of time, “the sole healer”; and, secondly, 
the ripening manhood of the Emperor. His early 
-attitude towards his mother in particular, and women 
in general, was due largely to the cowardice which 
certain classes of men always display in the presence of 
superior women. Some men never learn to respect 
women because they were born of stupid mothers. 
Others never feel quite sure of holding their own 
with women because in their home their mother 
was exceptionally intelligent. The Emperor, at the 
beginning of his reign, felt very keenly his 
comparative ignorance and inexperience. His mother 
knew how little he knew. She was never deceived by the 
parade of superficial omniscience. He felt himself at so 
many points her inferior that he had to shelter himself 
at every point behind the Divine right of the male in 
order to justify his position at all. This, however, was 
a temporary phase... It produced a certain brutality 
of self-assertion which was in itself evidence of a con- 
scious weakness and inferiority. It is only the parvenu 
who needs be punctilious ; the noble, whose position is 
assured, needs never “put on side.” 

SIGNS OF RAPPROCHEMENT. 


In proportion, however, as the Emperor felt his feet, 
and really became more worthy of the position to which 
he was called, the less he felt the need of asserting his 
supremacy. Within the last year or two he has taken 
every opportunity of extending the olive branch. He has 
done it clumsily, no doubt. The old Bismarckian virus 
still works in his veins, especially when doctors are 
concerned; but there has been a visible rapprochement, 
slight but unmistakable. When the Art Exhibition was 
opened at Berlin, the Emperor placed his mother on 
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the throne, seated himself by her side, and in a welle 
turned speech declared’ he ascribed to her the whole 
success of the Exhibition. 
not entirely surmounted the bitterness of the deposition 
effected by death. All her life long she had believed 
that one day she would be Empress. for ninety- 
nine days she was an Empress in name, but in 
reality she was only the nurse by the death-bed of 
an Emperor. After that she was the subject of 
her son, without whose permission she could do 
nothing. No wonder that the iron entered into her 
soul, and that the anguish of bereavement was intensified 
by what appeared the unnatural conduct of her son. In 
reality it was natural enough. The young man had to 
assert himself to a position of authority over his mother, 
who intellectually was his superior, and in self-defence he 
overdid the réle of the dominant male. Now that he is 
better able to hold his own on equal terms, he no longer 
feels it so indispensable to rely upon the arrogance of 
sex. A well-based confidence in himself and his capacity 
enables him to smile at the cowardice which at first 
sought shelter behind so unreal a bulwark. 


AN IMPERIAL RESOURCE. 


The Emperor, so far from being afraid or jealous of 
his mother, is now able to realise how great a resource he 
has in her genius for developing those departments of cul- 
ture in which Germany lags sadly behind the rest of the 
world. His own wife is absorbed in family duties. He- 
has neither the time nor the inclination to attend to 
merely woman’s work. His mother can fill a great 
void in the political and social economy of the German 
Empire. If he were but strong enough to make her queen 
in her own sphere, and recognise as dutifully her supremacy 
in her section of life as she recognises his in the affairs of | 
State, and in the regulation of war and peace, the 
mother and son would be able to do far more for Ger- 
many than either of them could have done apart. I can 
pay no higher tribute to the Emperor than to express a 
hope, which is almost a conviction, that in the near future 
he will be the best friend of the Empress Frederick, who 
will then be his most efficient helper. ; 


‘©T BELIEVE IN THE EMPEROR.” 


I asked an abie and impartial observer in Berlin for an 
estimate of the Kaiser's character. He wrote :— 


I believe in him. He seems to be a man with a very good 
head upon his shoulders, and a desire to do what is night. 
He is headstrong, and has a complete confidence in himself,. 
Whether this be « defect or an advantage depends upon his” 
wisdom. Strange to say, being a German, he is not a 
doctrinaire. He has the feeling that as head of the nation 
it is his duty to guide it, and, as far as he can, to inflict 
his will upon it, but in carrying out this view he will 
not be guided by simple theories. He will take circumstances 
into account, and show judgment as well an an inflexibility 
of purpose. His general life is guided by a high standard, 
He represses as far as he can, by example, all the usual vices 
of society; is a good husband and father; and one of his 
aims is to give a healthy moral tone wherever his influence 
reaches. He submits to no influence, and Iam not quite 
sure that he is not a little hard and a little hasty in his | 
judgment about persons and theiractions. His line is a 
little too hardly drawn. Ifa man is not above it he is below 
jt, and very few are constantly above. 

That is high praise. .Before accepting it as the last 
words on the question, most people would like to see the 
breach healed between the mother and the son. After 
that the Emperor has only to go on as he has been going — 
to make himself the popular hero of the whole English” 
and Teutonic race. | 





The Empress, no doubt, has — 
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WORLD'S FAIR AT CHICAGO. 





THE AMERICANS AND THE WOMAN’S WORK OF THE WORLD. 


“NE of the notable events of last month was the 
& visit of the delegation from Chicago charged with 
completing the preliminary arrangements for the repre- 
sentation of the Old World at the New World’s Fair. To 
those whose portraits we give as the frontispiece of the 
current number should be added that of the Hon. Thomas 
B. Bryan, vice-president, which exigencies of space com- 
pel us to omit. From England, even more than from 
all the other countries of the Continent, the delegates 
have received a warm welcome, and everything that 
can be done will be done to make t'e participa- 
tion of the’ mother country and all Europe worthy 


MRS. POTTER. PALMER. 
From a photo by Steffens, Chicag>, 
of the occasion. Mr. R. McCormick, secretary of the 
United States Legation, has been appointed English 
Commissioner for the World’s Fair, Chicago, and has 
taken chambers at the Belgravia Residential Hotel, 
Queen Victoria Street. Before the arrival of the Chicago 
delegation Mrs. Potter Palmer, the president of the 
Ber ersig Branch of the Exhibition, peid a flying 
visit to this country, to which she wiil return in 
September. Her object, which commands the hearty 
good. wishes of. all those. who are. interested in the 


- that is to be. 





civilisation and humanisation of the world, is to establish 


women’s committees in every country in Europe, 
for the purpose of securing for the first time in the 
history of the race a complete and worthy collec- 
tion of exhibits of woman's work. A building is to 
be erected at Chicago, at a cost of £40,000, for the p 

of displaying specimens of the best work which women 
are at the present moment turning out all over the world. 
The board of women managers is appointed by the 
Government at Washington, and is presided over 
by Mrs. Potter Palmer, who is eminently well qualified 
to represent the women of the New World in this 
mission to the Old. When she returns in September, 
I hope that all the Royal women in Europe will 
hasten to give their support and countenance to the 
women’s committees which are in process of formation, 
and which will work in co-operation with the general 
official committees that are being constituted. It is true 
that their Majesties, Royal and Imperial, cannot, unfor- 
tunately for themselves, visit Chicago, but they can at 
least accept the presidency of the women’s committees 
in their own countries, which are to be formed for secur- 
ing an adequate representation of the handiwork of their 
ow? sex among their subjects in the great World’s Fair 
The new departure of the American 
Government marks a new stage in the recognition of 
woman’s place in civilised society, and as such commands 
the hearty support of all friends of progress throughout 
the world. 

The city of Chicago—always and proverbially expansive 
and energetic—is now the busiest and most buoyant place 
on the face of the earth. It is one of the stateliest 
and most beautiful of the world’s chief population-centres. 
Considered as soil in which to plant seeds of the highest 
forms of civilisation and progress, Chicago is, perhaps, 
more promising than any other large American city. The 
development of the New World that Columbus discovered 
four hundred years ago is what must, in the nature of 
things, be mainly illustrated by the Fair. The financial 
resources of the Fair are to be unprecedented. From 
£4,000,000 to £5,000,000 will be invested by the Exposi- 
tion Directory and the Federal and State Governments, 
and many millions more will be provided by foreign 
Governmentsand by private persons, firms and companies,. 
and by the holders of various concessions. The individual 
States will have appropriated in the dggregate four or 
five times as much as they appropriated for the “Cen- 
tennial” at Philadelphia, and the preparations in general 
are upon some such superior scale of magnitude. The group- 
of buildings for Exposition purposes have been, in themain, 
designed and accepted, and work has begun upon them. 
They will far surpass those of any previous international 
exhibition. The site—Jackson Park, including about a 
thousand acres, and lying upon the shore of Lake 
Michigan, on the south side of the city—will prove an 
advantageous selection. lt is certain that Mexico, Centrak 
America, and South America will make extraordin 
efforts to be conspicuously represented at the Fair. China. 
and Japan, whose recent activities have been so obvio 


*a result of the advancement and influence of the United” 


States, will quite outdo themselves. The dedicatory 
exercises, for the sake of the observance of the Columbian 
uadri - centennial anniversary, will occur on October 
2th, 1892. The Exhibition will not open until May 
Ist, 1893. 
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If the McDougali 
Whaleback can do 
all that its inventor 
describes, it is the 
ship of the future. 
The hull of the ship 
is built like the body 
of a whale; the 
men’s quarters are 
ina structure 
perched upon the 
deck. Sea-sickness 
is reduced to a mini- 
mum, there is no 
freeboard offering 
resistance to the 
waves or the storms 
which may de- 
stroy other vessels, 
and they are abie to 
carry or haul cargoes 





JHE SHIPS OF THE FUTURE. 
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THE McDOUGALL WHALEBACK AT- LIVERPOOL. 





















q 6p AST month the first McDougall Whaleback crossed for launching, and the other the Whaleback steamer towing I 
“KA the Atlantic, and arrived safely in Liverpool with a the Whaleback barge. The Colgate Hoyt made the pas- for 
cargo of wheat from the other side of the American lakes, sage in twelve days. It has adraft of 15 ft., and her engines hot 
are 850 h.p. The wh 
McDougall Whale- Lo} 
; x back, at first the 
sneered at as the lut: 
: dream of a crank, Pri 
; has come to stop D.] 
At present it is usec Ki 
* only for freight, but a 
a passenger Whale- a 
es rd back is being built sibl 
ee ae: that is to run 22 dec’ 
knots. Owing to « 

* their construction 

cs the water rushes 
ee over them, and it is ¢ 

eg said to be safer to 

wg have a Whaleback 

= barge in tow in a 
¥ : fee storm than to be ( 

without one. 

WHALEBACK STEAMER WITH BARGES IN TOW, Mc Dougall has ( 

now eighteen Whale 


across the sea at an ° 
expenditure of one-third the coal used by other steamers. One 
illustration shows one of the Whalebacks on the stocks ready tons. More are being built. 


backs on the American lakes, with a total tonnage of 50,000 











WHALEBACK READY FOR LAUNCHING. 
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In the curcent number of Help is published a plea 
for the citizenship of woman and the sanctity of the 
home, which was the substance of an address, part of 
which was delivered at the meeting in the City Temple, 
London, on July 20th, Dr. Parker in the chair. At 
the close of the speech I moved the following reso- 
lution, which, after being spoken to by the Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes, seconded by the Rev. A. H. Bradford, 
D.D., of New Jersey, and supported by the Rev. J. C. 
Kirby, of South Australia, was carried with enthusiasm :— 

That while it is desirab'e that a General Couacil of all the Churches 
of all Eng!ish-speaking lands should be summoned as speedily as pos- 
sible to consider the grave moral questions now calling urgently for 
decision, this assembly declares :— 

(a) That the time has come for the practical recognition of the truth 
that the moral law is equally binding upon men and women, 
and that all legal disabilities now imposed, either on account of 
sect or sex, shuuld be repealed. 

(5) That the exemption hitherto accorded to immoral men from the 
social and political penalties at present enforced against those 
guilty of fraud, perjury, or criminal cruelty, should be abolished, 
as such exemption constitutes a veritable privilege to adul- 
terers not extended to any other class in the community. 

(c) That all State regulation of pr. stitution, based as it is on the en- 
slavement of wom«en for the convenience of immoral mon, is 
accursed. 

(d) That the age of consent should b3 raised at least t» eighteen 
years of age, and tbat all attempts to gain possession of the 
person of a woman by false pretences should be punished more 
:everely than are at present similar attempts to procure pc sses- 
sion of her property. 


THE PROPOSED CHRISTIAN COUNCIL. 


The Rev. Herbert Stead then moved, and Mr. G. N. 
Ford, Chairman of the Manchester Sunday School 
Union, seconded, the following resolution, which was 
carried with only one or two dissentients :— 

That a committee composed of representatives of all 
Christian Churches be formed for the purpose of convening 
a General Council, with as little delay as possible, to afford 
the electorate in all English-speaking lands a clear and 
unmistakable expression of the voice of the Christian con- 
science on the relation of private character to public life,and 
that the following be requested to serve on this committee: 
Rev. Dr. Parker, Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, Rev. Dr. Clifford, 
Mrs. Josephine Butler, Rev. Canon Scott Holland, Rev. Dr. 
Bradford, Rev. J. C. Kirby, Mr. B. F. Costelloe, Mrs. Browne, 
Rev. Dr. Thain Davidson, Mr. W. Norwell, Rev. R. Aber- 
crombie, Rev. Dr. Watts, and the Rev. Dr. Bevan. 

A ‘full report of this important Conference on Moral 
Questions, which was held at the City Temple, appeared 
in the Independent of July 21st. 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 

In connection with the rising protest against im- 
morality in high places, which is making itself audible in 
many places, I may make the following significant ex- 
tract from the address delivered by the Rev. T. Bowman 
Stephenson, President of the Wesleyan Conference, 
at Nottingham, on Monday, July 27th. Dr. Stephenson 
said— 

There are one or two matters at which we must glance for 
a moment before we approach the other subjects more 
immediately belonging to ourselves. For, looking a little 
outside our own borders, tavo subjects have been prominently 
before the mind of the Christian public during the year, and 
I make no apology for referring to them here, for they are 
certainly not subjects which by general consent are excluded 
from the discussions of the Methodist Church Courts. Party 
politics hae no place here. But there are some topics that 


, arise out of political questions, and yet are essentially moral 


and religigus questions. With these we have.todo. We 
cannot avo touching them, and to one or two of these I 


inst now refer. The great question of public morality has 
en before the mind of the country throughout the whole 
\ 


FOR THE CITIZENSHIP OF WOMEN AND THE SANCTITY OF THE HOME. 


year. It has been brought into prominence, as everybody 
knows, by questions affecting the reputation of some of our 
public men. It is a matter for great thankfulness that in 
reference to thjs class of questions the public conscience is 
much more sensitive now than it used to be. Now, I do not 
intend to say one word as to the merits of any particular 
case. I donot doubt that many of the leading men in all 
sections of political life are as free from sympathy with 
wrongdoing in the particular directions at which I am 
hinting as any man amongst us here is. But it may answer 
some useful purpose if some one, speaking on behalf of his 
brethren, both ministerial and lay, should say that there are 
tens of thousands of Methodists and other Christian men 





from a photograph by T. C. Turner, Barnsbury fark, 
REV. T. BOWMAN STEPHENSON, LL.D, 


who intend to put these questions above all considera- 
tions of party interest. IM would no doubt be much 
better that some desirable measure should wait awhile— 
better even that this or that party should be placed for seven 
years in the cold shade of opposition—than that men whose 
reputation is notoriously bad should be permitted to share in 
the councils of their party, or take high office in the ser- 
vice of the nation. I wish to put it plainly. There are 
thousands who are determined to put moral questions so 
high above party considerations who will, if necessary, by 
abstaining from voting or voting on the other side, put-their 
party in the minority, rather than allow men of noted im- 
morality ever to be recognised as leaders, 

Dr. Stephenson, like his predecessor, the Rev. Dr. 
Moulton, signed the public protest which declared that 
the attempt of Sir Charles Dilke to return to publie life 
was an outrage on the public conscience. - 











LEADING ARTICLES 


THE POPE, FRANCE, AND ITALY. 
BY SIGNOR CRISPI. 


Si¢nor Crisp1 nows throws off the very thin veil of 
anonymity which he affected to wear in his previous article 
in the Contemporary. Review, and puts his own name 
to an article which any one, statesman or author, might 
be very glad to sign. Signor Crispi can write, and write 
well. He puts his points with great clearness, and the 
way in which he refers to the perpetually recurring 
deficits of French finance, and exhorts France, in a 
friendly and fraternal spirit, to forswear an extravagant 
military expenditure which is ruining her finances, is very 
cleverindeed. Apart fromits literary style, the articleisinte- 
resting on account of the additional light which it throws 
on the intrigues of which the Vatican is the centre. *‘ You 
want to know,” in effect, says Signor Crispi, “ why Italy 
has been driven into the Triple Alliance? It is all because 
of the French intrigues with the Pope.” The picture which 
he gives of the extent to which Italian policy has been 
influenced by Monsignor, now Cardinal, Rotelli, the 
Papal Nuncio at Paris, is a very instructive contribution 
to the secret history of the Continent. But it is better 
to let Signor Crispi speak for himself. Almost at the very 
beginning of his article he makes the following irritating 
appeal to French journalists to keep their tempers :— 

Be calm, be calm, my brothers! Discuss, examine, meet 
facts by facts, reason by reason. The press that loses its 
temper becomes idiotic ; violence is a sign of moral deca- 
-dence, and shows that the vices of a Catholic education in 
France have not been remedied by the work of civilisation, 
and that the demagogues of that country are as intolerant 
as the Vatican. 

To come down with a heavy foot upon a very sore corn 
is not exactly the way to calm the mind of a person with 
whom you have begun an argument; it is, however, 
Signor Crispi's way. His artic!e is very clear. 

HOW TO BREAK UP THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE, 

He says :— 

Italy requires an assurance that France will not some day 
direct a new expedition against Rome, or bring, as she has 
more than once promised, the Vatican question before 
the European Powers. In France the question is always 
open. 

France, who really believes herself the eldest daughter of 
the Church—all other nations coming in the second line— 
considers that the privilege of the custody of the Roman 
Pontificate belongs to her. On the day therefore on which 
this cause of suspicion and distrust shall be taken away, and 
Italy shall no longer be in danger of seeing her rights 
violated, on that day there may be reason to discuss the 
‘question whether she shall withdraw from this alliance, 
which guarantees her against foreign dictation. In the other 
alternative, Italy’s duty is to strengthen herself, and no one 
has the right to question her acts. The threat to take Rome 
from the Italians and restore it to the Pope is an offence no 
less grave than would be the actual occupation of the city by 
a foreign army. 

THE POPE AND THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT. 

One of the most interesting parts of the Crispi article 
is that in which he tells us quite plainly that the pa 
Pope has been more than once on the verge of making an 
nrrangement with Italy, but that he has been deterred 
trom doing so by the intrigues of Jesuits and the promises 
of France. In the Jubilee year an eminent Abbé set 
himself seriously to find a modus vivendi between Leo 
-XTII, and the Italian Government. Mgr. Rotelli at 


IN THE REVIEWS. 

Paris and the Jesuits at the Vatican succeeded in 
weaning the Pope’s mind from the proposed arrangement, 

Still the Pope shrinks from trusting himself to the 
tender: mercies of the French Republic. Signor Crispi 
says :— 

The Pope does not trust a popular government ; and if in 
1848 he refused the invitation of Cavaignac and preferred 
Gaeta, he would now rather choose Spain. The Moniteur de 
Rome, the official organ of the Holy See, has rep2atedly said 
so, and has published proposals in this sense made by the 
Bishop of Barcelona to the Queen, and accepted by her, 
This was its first declaration after the inauguration of the 
statue of Giordano Bruno in the Campo del Fiori. In France 
they will deny it—they cannot do otherwise. But I have 
before my eyes several letters from certain prelates, which 
state what was done to this end from June to December, 1889, 

WHAT THE POPE SHOULD DO. 

After the Giordano Bruno celebrations, a circular was sent 
to all the Catholic Powers, declaring that it was impossible 
for the Pope to remain in Rome. On June 29 there was a 
secret consistory on this subject, but nothing was decided. 
The proposal for the departure of the Pope was favoured by 
the foreign cardinals, and by a very few Italians. What 
made Leo XIII. hesitate was the uncertainty of his return. 
No Ministry took the circular of Cardinal Rampolla seriously, 
except the French, whose counsels, at the last moment, Leo 
XIII. had not the courage to follow 

The proper course for the Pope to pursue is to make 
terms with Italy. Signor Crispi writes :— 

Let Leo XIII. content himself with the inviolability he 
enjoys, free, independent, in Rome; and let the Catholic 
populations be content. Ever since September, 1870, the 


Pupe has done whatever he would, has enjoyed complete 


autonomy, so much so that Bismarck in a ten years’ confliet 
was not able to touch him, and finally was obliged to come 
to terms with him. If Pius IX. had been a temporal 
Sovereign, it would have been impossible for him by the 
Encyclical of February 5th, 1875, to compel the bishops and 
archbishops of the Empire to persist in the struggle against 
the civil power. 
THE PROSPECT OF A REPUBLIC IN ITALY, 

The article is full of historical interest, and contains 
incidentally many passing allusions to present-day 
politics, for which we may look in vain elsewhere. Speak- 
ing of the alleged danger of the establishment of an 
Italian Republic, Crispi says :— 

The Italian aristocracy has no weight, and its traditions 
disappear with the bygone Goverrments ; the middle class, to 
which we owe the national movement, is the only influential 
one, and it is not tolerant; the common people are hardly 
beginning to make themselves felt, and do not constitute a 
danger. Certainly the country is democratic, but not 
republican: those traditions have been dead for centuries. 
Visit the great cities—Turin, Naples, Palermo, and you will 
see the populace even more respectful than duty demands 
towards the educated classes. I have taken part in two 
revolutions, in 1848 and in 1860, and have seen the bour- 
geoise and the populace in harmony, and never the one 
against the other. This being the case, the Republic might 
be imposed, but not voluntarily chosen. And to impose it a 
catastrophe is necessary; the destruction of the army and 
of the fleet, the death of all patriots, the resignation and | 
apathy of an entire people, the foreigner victor and 
oppressor. { 

Considering that sage may be regarded as almost the | 
sole survivor of the old Republican party in Italy “ 
testimony is very strong, and should reassure those wh 
imagine that King Humbert will have no royal successor. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


A RECANTATION OF MALTHOSIANISM. 
BY MRS.. BESANT. 


TuHE prediction made long ago that Mrs. Besant would 
die in the odour of sanctity.within the pale of the 
Catholic Church seems to be progressing towards its ful- 
tilment. In the old days she never made a secret of the fact 
that to her there were only two logical systems in the 
world—Atheism and Catholicism. Between her and the 
Catholic religion there were two barriers; the first was 
her Materialism and the second her }. Ithusianism. Of 
the two the second seemed the most insuperable obstacle. 
When she gave up her Materialism and became Elisha to 
Madame Blavatsky’s Elijah, and substituted Theo- 
sophy for Atheism, her belief in the limitation 
of families seemed likely still to afford her an 
adequate safeguard against the attractions of Rome. 
We learn, however, from the current number of Lucifer 
that, with her, Malthusianism has followed Materialism 
into the limbo of no longer credible fallacies. In the 
article, characterised by her customary intrepidity and 
lucidity, Mrs. Besant explains her latest change of front. 
Her Malthusianism, she maintains, sprang pansy from 
her Materialism, and when 1.cr Materialism went by the 
board her Theosophical principles compelled her to 
reconsider her views as to the limitation of families. 


PERSECUTION FOR MALTHUS’ SAKE. 


Speaking of her struggle to popularise Malthusianism, 
the suffering and the persecution which she suffered in 
consequence, she says :— 


No one save myself will ever know what that trial cost me 
in pain: loss of children (though the judge said that my 
atheism alone justified their removal), loss of friends, social 
ostracism, with all the agony felt by a woman of pure life at 
being the butt of the vilest accusation. On the other han? 
there was the passionate gratitude evidenced by letters frou 
thousands of poor married women—many from the wives of 
country clergymen and poor curates—thanking and blessing 
me for showing them how to escape from the veritable hell 
in which they had lived. I believed that man was the out- 
come of purely physical causes, instead of their master and 
creator. 

She did not then grudge the price which seemed to her 
the ransom of these poor women. She has now, how- 
ever, come to believe that this was a mistake, being due 
to her Materialism. 

I had brought a material cure to a disease which appeared 
tc me to be of material origin. But how when the evil was 
of subtler origin, and its causes lay not in the material plane ? 
And how if the remedy set up new causes for future evil, 
only driving in the symptoms of the disease while intensifying 
the virus hidden out of sight? That was the new problem 
set for solution when Theosophy unrolled the story of man, 
told of his origin and his destiny, and showed the true 
relation between his past, his present, and his future. 


THE DOCTRINE OF RE-INCARNATION. 

For what is man in the light of Theosophic truth? He is 
a spiritual intelligence, eternal and uncreate, treading a vast 
cycle of human experience, born and re-born on earth 
millennium after millennium, evolving slowly into the Ideal 
Man. Heis not the product of matter, but is encased in matter, 
and the forms of matter with which he clothes himself are of 
his own making. For the intelligence and the will of man are 
creative forces, and these forces are exercised by man in 
every act of thought ; thus he is ever creating round him 
thought-forms, moulding subtlest matter into shape by these 
energies, forms which persist as tangible realities for those 
‘who have developed the senses whereby they are cognisable. 
Now, when the time for re-birth into this earth-life approaches, 


IN THE REVIEWS. 


these thought-forms pass from the mental to the astral — 
plane, and become denser through the building into them : 
astral matter; and into these astral forms in turn are 

the molecules of physical matter, which matter is thus 
moulded for the new body on the lines laid down by the 
intelligent and volitional life of the’ previous, or of many 
previous, incarnations. So does each man create for 

in verity the form wherein he functions, and what he is in 
his present is the inevitable outcome of his own creative 
energies in his past. 


THE TASK BEFORE HUMANITY. 


It is not difficult to see how this view of man will affect 
the neo-Malthusian theory. Physical man in the present 
being largely the result of mental man in the past, compli- 
cated by the instincts physically transmitted and i 
from the needs of the physical body, and being only the t 
or medium wherethrough the true self works on the physical 
plane, all that man needs to do is to keep his body in the best 
working order for his highest purposes, training it in res: 
siveness to the impulses of the noblest that is in him. Now 
the sexual instinct that he has in common with the brate is 
one of the most fruitful sources of human misery, and the 
satisfaction of its imperious cravings is at the root of most 
of the trouble of the world. To hold this instinct in com- 
plete contro], to develop the intellectual at the e: of 
the animal nature, and thus to raise the whole man from the 
animal to the human stage, such is the task to which 
humanity should set itself. The excessive development 
of this instinct in man — far greater and more 


constant than any brute—has to be fought against, and | 


it will most certainly never be lessened by easy-going seif- 
indulgence within the marital relation, any more than by 
self-indulgence outside it. It has reached its present 
abnormal development by self-indulgence in the past, all 
sexual thoughts, desires, and imaginations having created 
their appropriate thought-forms, into which have been 
wrought the brain and body molecules which now give rise 
to passion on the material plane. By none other road than 
by that of self-control and self-denial can men and women 
now set going the causes which on their future return to 
earth life shall build for them bodies and brains of a higher 


type. 
SELF-RESTRAINT JN MARRIED LIFE, 


The sooner the causes are started the sooner the 
results will accrue ; from which it follows that Theosophists 
should sound the note of self-restraint within marriage, and 
the restriction of the marital relation to the perpetuation 
of the race. Such is the inevitable outcome of the 
Theosophic theory of man’s nature, as inevitably as 
neo-Malthusianism was the outcome of the Materialist 
theory. Passing from Materialism to Theosophy, I must pass 
from neo-Malthusianism to what will be called asceticism, 
and it is right to state this clearly, since my name has been 
so long and so publicly associated with the other teaching. 
I have refused either to print any more or to sell the copy- 
right of the “ Law of Population,” so that when those t 
have passed beyond my control have been disposed of b 
those who bought them, no more copies will be cir 
I only lately came to this definite decision, for I confess my 
heart somewhat failed me at the idea of withdrawing from 
the knowledge of the poor, so far as I could, a palliative of 
the heart-breaking misery under which they groan, and from 
the married mothers of my own sex, the impulse to aid whom 
had been my strongest motive of action in 1877, a protection 
against the evils which too often wreck their lives and bring 
many to an early grave, worn old before even middle age has 
touched them. Not until I felt obliged to admit that the 
neo-Malthusian teaching was anti-Theosophical would I 
take this step: but having taken it, it is right to take it 

ublicly, and to frankly say that my former teac was 

on a mistaken view of man’s nature, ti as 

the mere product of evolution instead of as the spirit, intel- 
ligence and will without which evolution could not be. 
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THE POPE’S ENCYCLICAL ON. LABOUR. 
BY CARDINAL MANNING. 

Tae Dublin Review for July, which publishes the text 
of the Encyclical in Latin, accompanies it by a paper by 
Cardinal Manning, who speaks of it in terias of eloquent 
appreciation : 

FROM THE WATCHTOWER OF CHRISTENDUM. 


Since the Divine words, “I have compassion on the 
multitude,” were spoken in the wilderness, no voice has 
been heard throughout the world pleading for the people 
with such profound and loving sympathy for those 
that toil and suffer as the voice of Leo XIII. This is no 
rhetorical exaggeration, but strict truth. None but the 
Vicar of our Divine Lord could so speak to mankind. No 
Pontiff has ever so spoken. No Pontiff has ever had such an 
opportunity so to speak, for never till now has the world 
of labour been so consciously united, so dependent upon 
the will of the rich, so exposed to the fluctuations of adver- 
sity and to the vicissitudes of trade. Leo XIII., looking 
out of the watch-tower of the Christian world, as St. Leo 
the Great used to say, has before him what no Pontiff 
yet has ever seen. He sees all the kingdoms of the world and 
the sufferings of them. 


He defends it from the accusations of vagueness and 
enerality on the ground that it is as impossible for the 
ope to offer detailed and particular solutions, remedies 

and schemes on occasions, as it would be to dispense a 
score of prescriptions for ail the hospitals of Europe. It 
was absolutely necessary to lay down broad principles 
which serve as major premisses in all arguments of the 
social order. The Pope has lifted political economy from 
the low level of selfishness in profit and loss to the high, 
true level of social economy. He then discusses the 
Encyclical in all its four parts :— 

The first treats of the origin and constitution of human 
society. The second shows the unnatural, abnormal, and 
subversive nature of what is called Socialism. The third 
treats of the intervention of the State in social questions. 
The fourth and last treats of the liberty, duties and co-opera- 
tion of workers, both men and women, We will follow this 
order in commenting upon it. 





THE RECOGNITION OF THE RIGHT TO STRIKE, 


The Cardinal fears that many who read the Encyclical 
will fail to reach its depth and far-reaching annunciation 
of primary truths, which are the bases and constructive 
laws of human society. After explaining what the Pope 
teaches as to socialism and the remedies for the evils 
from which society suffers, he says: Not only does the 
Pope recognise the right of association, but he insists 
upon the right of the workman to strike against long 
hours. 

It follows that to work sixteen or eighteen hours a 
day is contrary both to natural and to Christian law. 
It springs either from the recklessness of the employed, or the 
covetousness of the employer. This is a just condemnation 
of the state of many of our industries, under which till now 
our people have suffered in silence. But they are now bid to 
make their burdens and sufferings known. 


WHAT IS A JUST WAGE ? 


On the question of wages the Cardinal says that the 
Encyclical = given a very definite answer as to what is 
@ just wage :— 

“The remuneration must be enough to support the wage- 
earner in reasonable and frugal comfort.” This: is imme- 
diately further explained as “ suflicient to enable him to 
maintain himself, his wife, and his children.” 
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We have here the measure of the minimum wage. It must 
be sufficient to maintain a man and his home. This does not 
mean a variable measure, or a sliding scale according to the 
number of children, but a fixed average sum. 

The policy of the law—that is, its aim and spirit —is that 
homeless men be few, and that the homes of the people be the 
broad and solid foundation on which the commonwealth, in 
all its social and political life, shall repose. We may, there- 
fore, take the maintenance of a home as the minimum of a 
just wage. 

It follows, therefore, that an employer who should take 
single men without homes at lower wages would commit a 
social injustice, fall of immoraland dangerous consequences 
to society. 

It is well to bear in mind that the oldest free contract 
between landowner and labourer is the métayer system, by 
which the annual produce of the soil is halved between the 
landlord and the producer. This still exists abroad. It 
bears witness to a law of proportion which is just, and it isa 
source of contentment and goodwill. Where there is no 
proportion, or no known proportion, between enormous and 
increasing profits and scanty and stationary wages, to be 
contented is to be superhuman. 


THE STATE AND STRIKES. 


The Cardinal then points out that the Pope. justifies 
the action of Parliament, the Committee. on Sweating, 
and the Committee on the Hours of Labour, and empha- 
sizes the Papal declaration that the law should interfere 
to prevent industrial disputes from arising. 


This, as he especially urges, ought to be provided for by 
voluntary tribunals of arbitration, composed of employers 
and employed in their respective unions or associations; and 
when no such provisions of previous legislation exist, and 
Parliament is not assembled and danger is urgent, it is the 
right and the duty of every loyal man, who loves his country 
and his people, at any cost or danger to himself, to come 
between the parties in conflict, and to bring them, if he can, 
to peace. 


THE ILLEGALITY OF FEMALE LABOUR 


The Cardinal then pens a sentence which, if strictly 
interpreted, would destroy the whole of our cotton 
industry, which depends largely upon female labour :— 


A woman enters for life in a sacred contract with a man 
before God at the altar, to fulfil to him the duties of wife, 
mother, and head of his home. Is it Jawful for her, 
even with his consent, to make afterwards a second con- 
tract for so many shillings a week with a millowner, whereby 
she becomes unable to provide her husband’s food, train up 
her children, or do the duties of her home? It is no question 
of the lawfulness of gaining a few more shillings for the ex- 
penses of a family, but of the lawfulness of breaking a prior 
contract the most solemn between man and woman. No 
arguments of expediency can be admitted. It is an obliga- 
tion of conscience to which all things must give way. The 
duties of home must first be done, then other questions may 
be entertained. 


THE POPE AS THE LEADER OF THE MASSES 


After saying that the words of Leo XIII. will sear our 
rulers until we raise the minimum age for child labour to 
commence to at least twelve, he concludes by the follow- 
ing statement, which is rather prophecy than historical 
fact :— 


For a century the civil Powers in almost all the Christian 
world have been separating themselves from the Church, 
claiming, and glorying in theirseparation. They have set up 
the State as a purely lay and secular society, and thrust the 
Church from them. And now of a sudden they find that the 
millions of the world sympathise with the Church, which has 
compassion on the multitude, rather than with the State or 
the plutocracy which has weighed so heavily upon them. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


No article published in this Review has attracted as 
much attention and occasioned as much discussion as last 
month’s Character Sketch on the Prince of Wales. With 
the exception of the London morning dailies, who persist 
in the ostrich policy of thrusting their foolish heads into 
the sand, and then imagining that, because they see 
nothing, no one else is aware of what is going on, nearly 
all the newspapers in the three kingdoms have called 
attention to the Character Sketch, and commented, more 
or less lengthily, upon the political and social signiticance 
of the facts which were there set forth. From the mass 
of correspondence which I have received upon this sub- 
ject, there is only one passage which I care to quote. 

Mr. Arthur Wilson writes to confirm the statement 
that he never objected to baccarat, but only to high 
baccarat, and adds, whet seems to have been almost 
universally forgotten, namely, that so far from dis- 
approving of the game, he himself took part in it on 
both occasions when it was played at Tranby Croft. 


SOME AMERICAN OPINIONS. 


The need for action in the direction indicated is illus- 
trated by the communications which reach me by almost 
every mail, Dr. Joseph Cook, of Boston, in Our Day 
for July, begins an article ‘‘The Prince of Wales has 
been proved to bea gambler,” and proceeds :— 

The clear light that has been thrown by the evidence in 
the case on the customary recreations of the Prince of Wales 
must seriously prejudice his future subjects against royalty. 
He is heir apparent to the British throne, but he is the 
leader of the set in which Sir Gordon-Cumming moved, the 
associate of gamblers and spendthrifts, and by participation 
in recreations which cannot be approved by any stretch of 
charity, has cheapened his birthright and shocked the moral 
sense of all virtuous people. The representative of the 
British nation and the civic head of the Established Church, 
for whom prayers are offered every Sabbath throughout the 
Empire, has been brought into court and proven to be the 
companion of cardsharpers and blacklegs, and to carry 
about with him the implements of the gaming table. He 
has been arraigned during the trial by the Queen’s Solicitor- 
General for violation of the military code, and told in un- 
mistakable terms that the name of a gambler and cheat 
could not be expunged from the army list and his own name 
left thereon. Reverence for royalty in England has been 
scant in late years, but no utterance breathing such utter 
contempt of it and its selfish interests has yet been made as 
this impeachment of the Prince by an officer of the Crown 
for an offence against the military code and this threat of 
expulsion from the service as a gambler. 


This American observation may be commended to Sir 
Edward Clarke as one of the results which follow the in- 
discretion of a Solicitor-General. Mr. Anthony Comstock, 
of the New York Society for the Suppression of Vice, in 
the same magazine, discusses the question ‘‘ What Lessons 
has the Prince of Wales’s Baccarat Case for Americans ?” 

The endorsement of royalty does not make gambling any 
less dangerous, any more honourable, or take away from it 
the shame of dishonesty. Gambling notoriously breeds 
crime. The “three-card monte” man carries his gambling 
paraphernalia around with him. Whenever he can-secure an 
audience, he spreads his tripod sticks, places a little board 
upon them, puts his shells and his dried pea upon his board, 
and opens up business. It would appear that the Prince of 
Wales had his lackey carry around his lay-out. Whenever 
the Prince could secure an audience, the game opened. 
Intelligent minds can draw the distinction between the two. 
The act of the former kind of gambler is about as respectable 
as that of the latter. : Lately I noticed a statement in an 
evening paper, that “the baccarat table at one of the Long 
Branch gambling hells was attended with peculiar interest 
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because of the recent developments and patronage bestowed 
upon this game by the Prince of Wales.” 

In the Andover Review for July, the editor, writing 
upon ‘‘ Graded Immoralities,” says :— 

Less important facts than the fact that the Prince of 
Wales gambles have produced serious and even revolutio 
results in political as well as in social life. This disclosure 
of the highly seasoned amusements of some of the aris- 
tocracy, and especially of the heir to the throne, may prove 
to be the little that was wanting to organise public opinion 
in England in favour of more narrow restrictions of the 
royal power, and of large reductions in the royal revenue, 
even if it should not lead to serious changes in the very. 
constitution of the governing powers of Great Britain. The 
“Nonconformist conscience” is so aroused that there is 
almost a revival of Puritanism under modern conditions. It 
is a pity that one in so high a station should so demean 
himself, and that so many of the nobility should dance to 
the tune he sets; but, at the same time, the disgust of the 
great mass of the people shows that the moral tone of 
England has never been healthier than it is to-day. 


General Adam Badeau, in the Cosmopolitan for August, 
writing on ‘‘Gambling in High Life,” makes some 
extraordinary statements. He says :— 

To-day in nearly every country house in England cards are 
played for money. Nor is the custom confined to the aristo- 
cracy. Plenty of people of religious character in the sober 
middle class lose their pound or their five pounds after dinner 
without compunction or criticism, 

Commenting on the Baccarat trial, General Badeau 
makes the following curiously perverse comments on 
Lord Coleridge’s summing-up :— 

The game of baccarat has been officially pronounced 
in England, and clubs have been searched in St. James’s 
Street for noble players violating the law ; yet the Lord Chief 
Justice stood up in his robes and demanded: What if the 
Prince did play baccarat? Was he not royal? Had he nota 
right to his diversions? The highest legal authority in the 
kingdom declared in so many words that if Lord Coventry 
and General Williams violated military law to screen the 
Prince of Wales, they did it “with the best possible inten- 
tion ;” if they condoned cheating at cards in an officer of the 
army, they did right, as soldiers and gentlemen—“ under a 
monarchy ”—to screen the Prince of Wales. So long as the 
highest English courts pronounce such disgraceful dicta, 
English justice isa farce—as, indeed, it always is when social 
prejudice or prestige is involved. But the English judges are 
never born in the highest rank ; they must always be raised 
to their position, and they never fail to merit their social 
advancement by their servility. The rule holds good from 
Coke and Bacon to the present day. Lord Coleridge had the 
honour of entertaining His Royal Highness at luncheon day 
after day during the trial, and of course he said: “ What 
does it matter if the Prince did play baccarat ””—against the 
law. Nevertheless, there is just as high play in private houses 
in Washington as in London, and among people quite as dis- 
tinguished for Americans as the aristocrats are in England. 
Judges, senators, cabinet ministers, and of late years fashion- 
able women often take a hand. More than one, more than 
two of our recent presidents were gamblers, if a gambler is 
one who plays at cards for money. Every one knows that 
Clay was embarrassed by debts incurred at cards, and Webster 
was fond of his game; but the honour of neither was ever 
impugned because of his passion for play. ‘ 

Baccarat itself was introduced at Washington more than 
twenty years ago. It was brought out by a British secretary’ 
of legation, who found it, he said, at St. Petersburg. 

MARLBOROUGH HOUSE IN THE FUTURE. 

The most amusing comments upon the suggestions 
which I made appear in Funny Folks, which I venture to - 
quote as follows :— 


Mr. Stead is ready with his plan for the emancipation of 
the Prince from frivolity. He must work. Let him start on 
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acommission for the Federation of the British Empire. Let 
him look after the Colonials who are now snubbed at the 
Colonial Qffice. Let him work up a Labour Commission. 
Let him start as a Social Reformer. All this is “ very well 
for a beginning,” and when he has executed these tasks Mr. 
Stead will find something else for him to do. "Tis a de- 
lightful picture. We can imagine it. 
ScenE—WMarlborough House. 

THE Princess. What are your plans for to-day, my 
dear? I hope you will be able to spare two hours for Lord 
Salisbury’s dinner-party. 

H.R.H. I’m afraid not. From ten to two I preside over 
the Commission for Inquiring Into the Effects of the Vac- 

cination Laws. At three I.am due at Whitechapel to address 
the Petticoat Lane Branch of the Society for the Conversion 
of the Jews. That'll last about two hours, and I shall only 
have time to swallow a chop—I suppose there is a decent 
coffee-house in Whitechapel—and get back to Lisson Grove 
by six. 

 —_ Mavup. Whatever are you going to do at Lisson 
Gsove, papa? Iam told it is a very bad neighbourhood. 

H.R.H. (sadly). Soitis. Iam trying to reformit. This 
is part of my emancipation scheme. A tea-meeting and the 
magic-lantern afterwards form the programme. We shall 
not finish till nine o’clock, I expect. 

THE PRINCESS. Then join us at the opera. 

H.R.H. (horrified). What! and neglect my lesson in the 
Umsifootyfooty language, when the envoys from South Africa 
are coming to-morrow! How could you, my love? Why, 
two missionaries who have worked among the Umsifooty- 
footies for three years are coming to coach me up at nine- 
thirty. 

ALEXANDRA. Yes, I see we must let you off for to-day; 
but to-morrow surely you are coming to Sandown ? 

H.R.H.- Unfortunately, the races clash with a discussion 
at the Chemical Society. 

DUKE OF CLARENCE. But, sir, the races take place in the 
daytime. Those chemical chaps won’t begin talking until 
night. 

H.R.H. Iam aware of that,my son. But the subject of 
the discussion is very difficult and obscure—nothing less 
than The Suspected Affinity of the Family of the Hydro- 
floisboioabominalenis for certain Members of the Group 
Tetrasulpholambustenchoxymanes. Two professors from the 
Royal Institution are coming early to-morrow to work up the 
subject with me. By the way, there’s a chance for you, 
Clarence, to pick up a little chemistry. You had better stay 
at home. 

DUKE OF CLARENCE (much frightened), Thanks awfully, 

‘sir; but I knowI should be dreadfully in your way. I've 
got no headpiece for that kind of thing, thanks awfully. 
Besides, ’'ve got an ’mportant ’pointment. Promised to call 
on my shirt-maker. We're going to bring out a new collar. 
There'll be an awful rush for it. Do trade no end of good. 

H.R.H. Anything which promotes the commercial interests 
of this country is commendable. Go on in that direction, 
my son, and you will earn the approval of Mr. Stead. But no 
frivolity—no cards. 

DUKE OF CLARENCE. Oh,no,sir! I only play at “ beggar- 
my-neighbour” now for peppermint-drops. By the way, sir, 
I wish you’d spare two or three hours for the Duke of West- 
minster’s garden-party. It will be awfully jolly. 

H.B.H. On what day does that fall? 

DUKE OF CLARENCE. On Friday afternoon. 

H.R.H. What a pity! As it happened, I did have that 
afternoon free, but unfortunately I wrote yesterday to Mr. 
Stead asking him if he could suggest any method of spend- 
ing those hours profitably, and he proposed a little study of 
theosophy.' The believers meet on that day, and I must go. 
I should not like to disappoint good Mr. Stead, who has done 
so much for my emancipation. And now, my dears, pray 
leave me for a time. 

OmnNneEs. Poor pa! 

.. [Heeunt all, leaving the Prince solus to post himself up 

in vaccination statistics. 
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GAMBLING AND BETTING. 
BY THE REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES, M.A. 


In the Sunday Magazine for August, Mr. Hugh Price 
Hughes writes on Gambling and Betting. He says :— 


It is somewhat difficult to distinguish between gambling 
and betting. Both practices spring from the same root, a 
vulgar greed for money. 

There is no doubt that gambling and betting have enor- 
mously increased of late years. The Convocation of the Pro- 
vince of York has issued an interesting Report on this subject, 
The evidence furnished by the parochial clergy, the municipal 
authorities, the police, and the governors and chaplains of 
prisons, clearly shows that gambling and betting have in- 
creased enormously. It has been estimated that the number 
of professional book-makers in this country is not less than 
ten thousand. The mania of gambling pervades all classes 
of society. We have just had most painful evidence that it 
rules the highest classes of all. But this once aristocratic 
vice has now percolated through every grade of British 
society down to the very gutter. 

Gambling not only leads to financial ruin, but it has a 
peculiarly deadening effect upon thesoul, even before the brutal 
consummation is reached. It produces one of the most heart- 
less forms of selfishness, and is fatal to delicacy and magna- 
nimity of mind. It is peculiarly mean, sordid, and brutal. 

It is time to ask what can be done to stop the ravages of 
this gigantic national curse. Surely the first necessity is to 
discover and to state the precise evil of gambling and betting. 
Unless we can find some ground of objection to the practice 
of gambling, apart altogether from the amount of the money 
risked, we had better abandon all attempts to arrest the vice. 
Unless we can create a conscience on the subject we shall do 
nothing. 

The best definition, however, of the essential evil of 
gambling, is given by Mr. Herbert Spencer in his intensely 
interesting “ Study of Sociology.” 

Here we have a lucid and convincing statement of the two 
aspects of the immorality of gambling. First, it is gain with- 
out merit ; and secondly, it is gain through another’s loss. 

Whenever the seller and the buyer are not mutually 
benefited the transaction is immoral and rotten, and involves 
dishonesty and deceit on one side or the other. The more 
the conduct of the gambler is analysed and pondered, the 
more it will he realised that at bottom every gambler isa 
thief ; and that the commandment which he has broken is 
the commandment which says, “Thou shalt not steal.” 
Gambling stands in the same relation to stealing that duelling 
stands to murder. In both cases the victim takes the chance 
that he may be the victor. But in the case of duelling the 
conscience of England no longer regards that as an excuse. 
The successful duellist is, in the eyes of the law, a murderer. 
The day will come when the conscience of England will be 
equally enlightened in relation to gambling, and when every 
gambler will be branded as a thief. 

Judgment must always begin with the house of God. 
Ministers of religion and members of Christian Churches 
should at once set a clean example. The early Fathers of 
the Christian Church universally condemned the playing 
of games for money, and Councils of the Church expelled 
those guilty of the vice from the Lord’s table. When the 
representatives of Christianity advocate an intelligible 
morality upon this question, we have a foundation on which 
to build. Much may be done by the State to prohibit 
gambling as a profession, and to punish with great severity 
third parties who come in to promote the vice. The publica- 
tion of betting odds in the newspapers, the transmission of 
book-makers’ circulars through the post, and the use of the 
telegraph wire by the gamblers, should all be prohibited. 
But these and many other obvious reforms will come within. 
the range of practical social politics as soon as Christian men: 
cease to apologise for the vice by explaining it away, or by 
justifying it under any circumstances or in any form, 
whether at the Derby, at Tattersall’s, on the Stock Exchange, 
at a church-bazaar, or in a private drawing-room, 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 
BY MR, POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


Tue German Emperor naturally figures conspicuously 
in the azines this month. There is an admirable 
portrait of himself and the Empress in the mid-summer 
number of the Century Magazine. The article is written 
by Mr. Poultney Bigelow, who worships the Emperor as 
if he were his most loyal subject. He says that the 
Emperor's power with his people arises firs; from his 
courage, second from his honesty, and thirdly because he 
is a thorough German. 


Mr. Bigelow says :— 

I am sure that few Germans who have not travelled in 
America are better informed of our conditions, our history, 
our resources, and our literature than he. When “ Battles 
and Leaders of the Civil War” appeared, it was read by him 
with interest ; as an officer in the army he attended courses 
of lectures on our principal military operations ; and only 
within the past few weeks he was discussing with an 
American George Kennan’s work on the treatment of Siberian 
exiles. 

After referring to the Emperor’s travels and his know- 
ledge of the industrial features of every neighbourhood 

which he visits, he says :— 

And it is rare for him to meet a man with whom he cannot 
talk instructively on the country or town that he represents. 
He does not waste time in these travels, but has a railway 
train fitted somewhat after the pattern of the Chicago limited 
vestibule. On the way he despatches state business, and 
discusses, as he flies along, any proposition requiring signa- 
ture. His yacht serves him when afloat as conveniently as 
his train ashore, and both are so well used as to be always 
in the best working condition. 

As an after-dinner speaker the Emperor has no superior in 
Germany. He speaks readily without notes, expresses him- 
self with vigour, never descends to conventional common- 
places, and, above all, gives the very best assurance that his 
words are not prepared for him. I have heard conspicuous 
speakers in England and in our own country, and, if com- 
parisons are not in this case invidious, I should say that the 
German Emperor need not fear to meet such an audience as 
even a New England society dinner assembles. 

In spite of the pomp that custom demands of an’ imperial 
court, the German Emperor is a man of singularly simple 
and healthy tastes. When he is out of office-hours his 
recreation is largely taken with his children in their nursery, 
or dropping in at the house of a personal friend and begging 
a cup of tea and a cosy chat. He knows the value of know- 
ledge, and while the machinery of his Government provides 
him with elaborate reports on every subject and from every 
corner of the world, he still prefers to study his people at 
first hand, and never loses an opportunity of seeing for him- 
self what is going on about him. He reads, of csarse, all the 
new books of importance; sees the good plays, and assists in 
bringing forward such as have merit; he takes pleasure in 
running into artists’ workshops at unexpected hours ; is ready 
to meet any one who has an idea of interest. 

When I think of him as the business manager of a practical 
political corporation, I am constantly inclined to look for the 
key to his success and popularity in Germany by quoting the 
laconic opinion of him expressed by an American officer who 
was presented to him for the first time at the Baltic 
manceuvres in 1890. He came away from his audience flushed 
with excitement, and I expected a vigorous report from the 
fact that this officer had been drawing his impressions of 
Germany principally from Paris and St. Petersburg. 

“ What do you think of him now?” I said. 

“Immense; he has a genuine Yankee head on him.” 

It need only be added that this compliment was the highest 
in the court vocabulary of my fellow-countryman. 

Dr. Geffcken has an excellent article on the Kaiser in 
the Forum for July. ° 
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IN THE REvIEWS. 3 
THE CONFLICT BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOUR 

A PLEA FOR CO-OPERATION. ae 

THE Quarterly Review for July, discussing the question 

of the conflict between capital and labour, lamentsthat 


there are now hundreds of thousands of Englisimen who 


possess no interest in the soil of England. Born in the slums. 
of our cities, and receiving the wages of precarious hired 
labour; transferring their service indifferently from. the 
casual employer of to-day to another the day following; 
without permanence of tenure, it matters not to them who 
owns the soil: their lot is that of aliens and strangers in 
their fatherland, and patriotism is a word without 

to them. ‘Two nations arein our midst: the social fabric 
divided against itself. For many centuries, ever since the 
beginning of the system of payment by wages, instead of 
industrial co-operation there have been competition and 
opposition; instead of industrial peace there has teen 
warfare; instead of union, discord; and in place of 
common interest, reciprocal distrusts and class hatreds, 
It was not so in medieval England. In those times the 
serf and the tenant of the soil, though bound each 
to his manor, so that he could not leave it without payment 
of a penalty, was yet sure of a permanent ms 
interest in the strips of land which he tilled. Hecould not — 
be dispossessed of that heritage: it was his inalienable 
birthright. 


If the Middle Ages come not back, the conditions of 
the past cannot be restored, but something can be done 
towards remedying the evils of modern times by restoring 
something of that feudal relationship. 


Nothing will so readily obliterate the bitter memories of 
the past, allay the hostilities of the present, and lessen or 
prevent enormous and deplorable waste of labour force in 
the future, as the establishment of a community in profits, and 
the extension of distributive co-operation into the fields of p ro- 
ductive industry. 


After explaining various systems of profit-sharing in — 
France and at home—there are eighty-one profit-sharing 
firms in France, forty-eight in England, and twenty-nine 
in the United States—he suggests that 


those employers who doubt the efficacy of profit-sharing - 
could very easily give the scheme a limited trial by admitting 

a nucleus of picked workmen to a share in profits, with a 
view of afterwards extending the favour to others. These 
workmen would become, as they have been in France, a 
wholesome influence, leavening and quickening the rest, who, _ 
attracted by the superior advantages of their position, would 
seek to qualify themselves for admission into the favoured 
inner circle. A bonus in hand is an object-lesson that must 
illuminate the most obscure perceptions. Very little super- 
vision would be necessary in a shop where there exists such 
a select body of workmen, having a direct interest in the 
profits of the firm. 

Profit-sharing, however, is only a half-way house ; 
co-operation is the means by which the end is to be 
obtained. The reviewer says :— 

The net wages of the working class of the United Kingdom, 
after deducting rent, rates, etc., are estimated at 350 millions 
at least. The vast bulk of this passes through the hands of 
shopkeepers, Assuming that 7} per cent. only were saved by 
substituting co-operative stores for retail shops, the amount 
gained would be 263 millions per annum. Such a saving con- 
tinued for fifteen years, and invested each year at 5 per cent., 
would be sufficient to employ all the working men in the 
nation. Again, assuming one-half the annual drink bill of 
the working-class section of the nation were saved, that 
would amount to £30,000,000. A few such years of saving 
would render workmen their own employers. 








HOW WAR WAS BANISHED FROM THE EARTH. 
A PROPHETIC STORY FROM AMERICA. 

THERE is a wonderful little story in the Century 
Magazine, for August, entitled “The White Crown,” by Mr. 
Herbert T. D. Ward. It professes to be a manuscript 
found between the leaves of an old Latin folio presented 
to the British Museum, and reprinted in London in 
February, 2891. It is supposed to have been a report upon 
the abolition of war from the world. The story tells how 
the armaments of Europe increased, until Russia, Ger- 
many, and France had almost all their men under arms. 

THE PRINCE OF PEACE. 

But Jesus Christ came to earth again as an un- 
known stranger, and organised in every country asso- 
ciates of the “ White Crown.” He passed mysteriously 
from one country to the other, speaking the language 
of each, and enlisting by the magic of His divine influence 
officers and privates alike in the new Order of Peace. 
Ambassadors wore the crown, and ministers and artillery- 
men and infantry. The story opens with the mysterious 
stranger in Berlin, where he had marched one morning 
from Potsdam with a detachment of the Pomeranian 
infantry :— 

His forehead was high above the eyes, and of the trans- 

lucency of pallid onyx. His eyes were as deep as a coal mine 
_and as black; but from them there came a steady flow of 
light, heat, and emotion. When men saw his eyes for the 
first time, it seemed to them as if they had lived unlighted 
and unwarmed until then. His mouth was fine and firm, and 
yet, in spite of its gravity, there played about its corners a 
humour that made children run after him to play; but they 
never touched him, they knew not why. His beard fell full 
to his breast, and his brown hair with virile waves clung to 
his shoulders. The delicacy of woman and the strength of 
man were revealed by the texture of his hair and the spring 
of his pace. As he walked, his look was inward rather than 
observant. He appeared entranced with a tremendous prob- 
lem. . People were bewildered and awed, even humbled, as 
they looked upon him, and then they looked again. The 
power that radiated from this stranger seemed to be the 
power of a body tingling with every function of life, whose 
mind was dominated by a unique idea, which the soul in turn 
ordered to a final expression. Yet he stooped like one who 
carried a crushing burden, and his cheeks and eyes paled and 
glowed as if his were a hopeless mission. 


THE ORDER OF THE WHITE CROWN, 


The scene shifts to Paris, where he appears at the head- 
quarters of the army and makes a convert of the com- 
mander-in-chief :— 

“France is mine. Germany is mine--—” 

“What—Germany ? Mon Dieu! Who are you? Speak!” 
The Frenchman clasped his hands as only a Frenchman 
can. 

“ Austria is mine,” continued the terrible stranger, heed- 
less of the interruption, “Italy is mine. Denmark and 
Sweden are mine. Spain totters to my arms. Russia heeds 
my beckonings. England has resigned to me. Behold, I 
hold Europe in my hand ; and when I open it let her kings 
tremble.” 

“ Take me!” cried the man of war. ‘Take me for your 
comrade! Iam yours. Believe me”—his voice faltered in 
his great emotion—“ I swear it on my sword.” 

“‘ Not on the sword, but on this,” said the stranger, smiling. 
He drew from his bosom a plain emblem like the one the 
soldiers showed, and put it softly in the General’s hand. In 
comparison with his claim for authority, the badge seemed 
singularly simple and cheap. It was of silver, unchased, un- 
jewelled. The thin plate was cut in the fashion of a crown, 
and the whole was polished to a curious whiteness. The 
trinket fascinated the eye. Was this simple emblem 
bewitched or blessed ? 
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“It is only a soldier’s order,” said the stranger, slowly, “ but. 
its possession confers the rarest opportunity and calls forth 
the largest loyalty of your life. Wear it, General la Guerre, 
not in my name, but in the name of your people, and in q 
greater name than that of France. ‘For Christ's sake’ is 
the watchword of him who wears the silver crown.” 


ON THE EVE OF BATILE, 


He goes to St. Petersburg, where he is arrested and flung 
into the dungeon, where the commandant belongs to the 
order of the White Crown, and he promptly escapes 
Then the scene shifts again to Berlin, where the Emperor 
in a fit of indigestion declares war against France. The 
armies muster by the million on either side of the 
frontier. On the eve of the long-expected battle the 
mysterious figure of the Prince of Peace moves among 
the tents. The generals of the French army spend the 
night on their knees in prayer— 


And in the midst of them the solemn stranger, lifting up 
his hands and voice to heaven: 

“ And do thou, Heavenly Father, bless the work of these 
hands. Suffer it not to fail at the last hour. With the 
strength and the faith that thou hast given me, do thou 
anoint these. May the sublime victory of the crown be 
guided and blessed by thee. For Christ’s sake.” As the 
singular group rose from their knees, he who had prayed 
uttered a last command — : 

“ Let every possessor of the crown wear it openly upon his 
breast to-morrow, from the highest to the lowest man.” 


‘*NO MURDER—FOR CHRIST'S SAKE.” 


The next morning, when the two armies were in battle 
array, the Emperor discovers, to his amazement, that his 
troops had white decoration—-the silver crown—which, 
when he inquires of the men, he is told has been given 
them by their sweethearts as a charm to protect their 
lives, Every one wore it, from the Minister of War and 
the Commander-in-Chief to the humblest private, At 
nine o’clock the Emperor gave the order to fire. The 
gunners remained motionless by their guns, refusing to 
fire a single shot. He arrested the gunners and repeated 
his command to the fresh gunners who came; but the 
new-comers were equally obdurate—not a gun was fired. 
“What means this devilish thing?” said the Emperor, 
shaking a lieutenant by the coat :— 


He looked at the Emperor steadily. His eyes grew stern 
and proud. There was a triumph in his voice, like Crom- 
well’s, when at his spiritual height he daunted kings. He 
spoke with the orotund voice of a fogbell on a dangerous 
coast. 

“Tt means, sire, that the armies of Germany have sworn 
by the silver crown you hold in your hand to commit no 
murder—for Christ’s sake.” 


Then said the Minister of War :— 


“ Your Majesty; we will command and advance for you, we 
will march for you, we will suffer and die for you, but thetime 
has passed when we can persuade these soldiers, either for 
you or for any other king, to fire upon a man to kill him. 
On this they have sworn their oath.” 

The generals gravely nodded their assent to this extra- 
ordinary speech, and closed together. An electric thrill, leaping 
from file to file unto the farthest outpost, told the countless 
wearers of the silver crown that the crisis was at hand. 

The Emperor stood at bay and snarled at his army. 

“Is this, then, the meaning of your accursed crowns?” 

“Tt is,” answered Von Eisenach, laconically. 


THE END OF WAR. 


At this moment a courier rashed forward with a telegraphic: 
despatch, and handed it tothe monarch. It was from the 
general of the German forces on the north-eastern frontier. 

“We have met the enemy. The Russians refuse an 
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engagement. Our soldiers will not fight. There can be no 
war here. Men desert to each other’s camp by the thousand, 
and are carousing with joy. Foes have become brothers. 
Send instructions immediately. Shall we go home?” 

This was signed by the general in command. 

The Emperor dropped the paper listlessly. 

After a few moments he raised hiseyes. They had a tamed 
look. Then the Emperor of Germany was heard to plead: 

“But, generals, soldiers, Germans, will you suffer your- 
selves to be cut down by the enemy? Will you not defend 
your lives and your homes against the cursed French?” 

It was Van der Web who answered :— 

“ Sire, who are ourenemies? We will defend our livesand 
our homes when swords are at our throats. But wantonly 
kill we will not, for we cannot. We haveswornit, for Christ’s 
sake.” 

Then the monarch bent to the blow. He trembled like a 
baby. He put his hands to his face, and tears trickling 
through his fingers told his soldiers that a great military heart 
was broken. 

Now there hurried into camp a second courier waving a 
white standard of truce, and bearing a letter from the Presi- 
dent of France to his Imperial foe. 

“Read it to me, Van der Weh,” said the Emperor, not look- 
ing up. The minister read it aloud, omitting all preliminary 
titles, 

“There is a devilish conspiracy in my camp. Not aman 
will fight. Sacré bleu! What does this mean? I will not 
surrender. May I have the honour of an audience with your 
Majesty immediately? We are undone. All hell is loose. 
Pardon my lack of ceremony, your majesty. I pray that you 
may meet me between our entrenchments at twelve, or I go 
mad,” 

The Emperor bowed his head and merely ejaculated: “I 
will go alone. Let us have no witness to that meeting.” 


‘STHE MASTER OF EUROPE.” 


The Emperor said :— 

“T would speak with the Master of Europe. What is his 
mame?” 

The General tenderly turned the stricken Emperor, and 
pointed before him. The Monarch dumbly followed the 
‘direction of his officer’s finger. On an eminence beneath 
them, and between the two camps, stood a man of imposing 
stature. Even at so great a distance he seemed to be sur- 
rounded by a halo of dignity that lifted him above ordi- 
nary men. Von Eisenach whispered reverently to his Royal 
companion: — 

“We do not know his name, but he is called by us the 
Prince of Peace.” 

The Emperor trembled, but did not speak. Even as he 
He lifted up his hands above 
him. One hand seemed to hover over the French army, the 
other over the German camp. It was a benediction, and he 
blessed them into one. As he stood with outstretched 
hands, the armies knelt. They tried to shout. They could 
not. Only the sounds of weeping fell upon the sunlight. As 
he saw a million men upon their knees the stranger smiled. 

But even as he blessed the kneeling armies a white mist 
strode down the valley. Softly, likea dream, it approached 
the stranger, and when it had past he had disappeared and 
was seen no more. 





Sripney Wesp’s paper on the “‘ Difficulties of Individ- 
ualism,”’ in reply to Mr. Courtney’s on the ‘‘ Difficulties of 
Socialism,” will be found in the Economic Journal. It 


‘differs from most of the articles in this quarterly by 


being very easy to read, and there is no mistaking what 
its writer is driving at, which is more than can be said of 
many of the very elaborate but dull articles of modern 


economists. Mr. Webb might, however, have spared us 


the remark that ‘‘the progress of socialism may be com- 


‘pared indeed to the approximation of the hyperbola to 


its asymptote.” 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


BRITISH FRONTIERS AND PROTECTORATES. 
BY SIR ALFRED C. LYALL. 


In Sir Alfred Lyall’s thoughtful paper in the Wine 
teenth Century for August, entitled “ Frontiers and Pro- 
tectorates” there is not very much that is new, although 
there is much'thatis thoughtful and suggestive. He points 
out that, while we have always had protectorates and 
frontiers, the new factor in modern days is the delicate 
and multiplied responsibilities created by the close con- 
nection between the central Government and the local 
administrators. In old days the East Indian Company 
went to war on its own account with Portugal, and the 
whole Government was absolutely unconcerned with its 
proceedings beyond stipulating that the King and the 
Lord High Admiral should have their fair share in the 
loot. Sir Alfred Lyall does not like to see our frontiers 
going forward. He thinks, with St. Augustine, that to 
carry on war and to extend the rule by subduing nations, 
is to bad men felicity, but to good men a necessity. 
He says :— 


I am afraid that continual expansion has become part of our 
national habits and modes of growth. For good or for ill, 
England has become what she isin the world by this kind of 
adventurous pioneering, by seeking her fortunes in the out- 
lying parts of the earth, by taking a part in the unending 
struggle out of which the settlement of the political world: 
is evolved, as the material world is evolved out of the jarring 
forees of Nature. It is this constant opening of new 
markets, exploration of new countries, organising of fresh 
enterprises, the alternate contest with and pacification 
of rude tribes and rulerships, the necessity of guarding our 
possessions and staving off our enemies,. that. cause the 
steady enlargement of our borders. And it seems to me, 
though the prospect is a very melancholy one, that these are 
the steps by which the strong nations are making a partition 
of the lands of the weaker races, and by which all uncivilised 
countries will finally be distributed under the ascendency of 
the three or four powerful capitalist communities who are 
monopolising the world’s commerce. In Europe all thee 
States, except England, are for the present restrained, 
and their forces diverted, by the supreme neces- 
sity of guarding their home frontiers from each 
other, by mutual distrust, by the enormous stand- 
ing armies, and by the system of conscription, 
which pursues emigrants into the farthest corner over which 
their State claims authority. But, if ever there came a 
general disarming on the Continent, leaving an immense 
population free to turn their energies and capital toward what 
is humorously called peaceful enterprise, we may expect to see 
the contest for mines, markets, and valuable triballands become 
much more acute ; and then England will no longer have such 
an easy time upon her innumerable frontiers. The old con- 
tinents will be parcelled out into protectorates ; the inveterate 
feuds among the European nations will break out over new 
causes, and upon fresh fields, while the antique societies and 
the inferior races will run much risk of being trampled under 
foot by the inexorable progress of our latest civilisation. For 
although we may be sincerely endeavouring to stave off and 
delay this consummation by various dilatory and benevolent 
expedients, it is difficult to resist the conclusion from expe- 
rience that the system of protectorates implies nothing less 
than the gradual assumption of all the risks and responsibi- 
lities of ever-growing sovereignty. 





Unwirtinety I did a worthy man an injustice last 
month. It was not Mr. Bassett, of Mill Hill Farm, 
Naseby, who sold the gold ring that was found on the 
battlefield, but one of his ploughboys. If Mr. Bassett 
had found the ring it would still have been in his pos- 
session, but the bey did not know the value of his 
treasure trove. 
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WHAT I WISH TO DO WITH MY MONEY. 
BY BARON HIRSCH. 

Tue North American Review for July has succeeded in 
extracting a brief paper of four pages from Baron Hirsch, 
in which he explains in a few Sab the practical method 
he has determined upon for carrying out his philanthropic 
ideas. He tells us that it is his inmost conviction that he 
considers himself only as the temporary administrator 
of the wealth that he has amassed, and that he must 
minister to mitigate the sufferings of those who are 
ow by a hard fate. He does not deny the ex- 
cellence of Mr. Carnegie’s way of distributing his surplus 
money in building libraries, parks, and churches; but 
these minister to the zesthetic needs of mankind, whereas 
his object is to bring to the Jews who, after an oppression 
for a thousand years are still suffering in misery, the 

ssibility of a physical and moral regeneration. It is 

is aim to try to free them, to build them up into capable 
citizens, and thus to furnish humanity with much new 
and valuable material :— 

What I desire to accomplish, what, after many failures, 
has come to be the object of my life,and that for which I 
am ready to stake my wealth and my intellectual powers, is 
to give toa portion of my companions in faith the possi- 
bility of finding a new existence, primarily as farmers, and 
also as handicraftsmen, in those lands where the laws and 
religious tolerance permit them to carry on the struggle for 
existence as noble and responsible subjects of a humane 
government. 


Baron Hirsch stoutly maintains that it is a great 
delusion to imagine that the Jews have no inclination for 
manual toil. As long as they were politically independent 
they cared for their fields and drove their flocks and plied 
their handicraft. It is only necessary to give him a chance 
of making his living under the same conditions which he 
a in Palestine for the Jew to take to the plough as 
a duck takes to water :— 

Guided by these convictions, my course for philanthropic 
work was clearly shown me. By establishing organisations 
in the Orient and in Galicia I wished to give the Jews who 
had remained in the faith the opportunity of becoming good 
farmers and craftsmen, without removing them from the 


land upon which they were settled, and agricultural schools. 


and schools for manual training were to supply the means for 
teaching them. 

It is necessary, however, to adopt some other method for 
aiding those Jews who are driven from their country, and 
are obliged to seek new homes across the ocean. The ques- 
tion is, then, to help the Russian Jews who have just been 
exiled from their homes to find new countries where they 
can use their powers freely, where they can bring into prac- 
tice again the qualities they have inherited from their 
ancestors, and, finally, where they can become useful citizens 
of a free and secure country in which the rights of ad in- 
habitants are equal. 

Yet I was obliged to confess that to increase to any great 
extent the already enormous number of Jews in the United 
States would be of advantage neither to the country: itself 
nor to the exiled Jews; for it is my firm conviction that this 
new settler.ent should be scattered through different lands 
and spread over a large space, so that there shall be no 
opportunity for social or religious rupture. I made a study, 
therefore, of different countries, and after careful examina- 
tion I have become convinced that the Argentine Republic, 
Canada, and Australia, above all others. offer the surest 
—- for the accomplishment of the plan. I expect to 

gin with the Argentine Republic, and arrangements for 
the pune of certain lands for the settlement are now 

e. 

Ido not undertake the execution of so weighty a work 
without much preparatory study as to whether the Jewish 
race has or has not an inclination towards agriculture. The 
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following example will go far to silence any doubt in this 
direction and to prove the capacity of the Jews for farming 
and colonisation. 

Some years ago several hundred Jewish families were exiled 
from Russia to the Argentine. In spite of untold suffering, 
in spite of the greatest hindrances which they ional 
they succeeded in taking root in their new homes. These 
same families, which a few years ago, bending under heavy 
burdens, appeared to be only wandering tradespeople in 
Russia, have now become thrifty farmers, who with plough 
and hoe know how to farm as well as if they had never done 
anything else. They lay out their farms in the best manner, 
and build themselves such pretty little houses that every one 
in the vicinity 2mploys them as carpenters in housebuilding. 

The knowledge of this guides me in my work, and I am 
now setting out with all my strength to accomplish it, 





PRESENT CONDITION OF THE JEWS IN RUSSIA. 
REPORT BY MR. ARNOLD WHITE. 

In the New Review for August, Mr. Arnold White, 
who has just returned from Russia, where he has been 
engaged on a special investigation of the actual condition 
of the Russian Jews, publishes his report of what he 
has seen with his own eyes and heard with his own ears. 
He went out on behalf of Baron Hirsch to study the 
capacity of the Russian Jews for agriculture and coloni- 
sation. He had exceptional advantages, having an auto- 
graph letter from Pobedonosteff, and the Minister of 
the Interior wrote to all the governors recommending 
him. He had also the best of credentials from the 
Jews, and he visited three agricultural Jewish colonies, 
and travelled about from Moscow to Odessa and from 
Kieff to Wilna. The chief fact that he has brought 
back with him is that in the agricultural colonies founded 
by Nicholas in the Government of Kherson there are, at 
the present moment, 30,000 Jews, active, «1.scular, 
industrious, with all the characteristics of a peasantry of 
the highest character, and almost ent‘: 'v free from vice. 
They have been moralised by the land, end Mr, White’s 
conclusion is that, if the other Jews are allowed the 
fame opportunities, they will turn out as well. Taking 
the Russian Jews as a whole, he does not think that 
more than twenty per cent. of the adult males are, at 
present, physically strong enough to bear the strain of 
settling in a new country under strange conditions ; but 
the Jews, although poor in muscle, possess a highly 
nervous temperament, which will enable them to stand 
prolonged strain better than anybody else. The Jew is 
habitually temperate: he rarely drinks alcohol, rarely 
smokes ; he is a good husband, father, son ; he is not 
addicted to the use of filthy or blasphemous language ; 
he is patient in trouble, and is most industrious, 

If moral courage, hope, patience, temperance are fine 
qualities, then the Jewsare a fine people, who are certain, 
under wise direction, to make a success of any colonising 
scheme. He is satisfled that there is no inherent indis- 
position to agriculture, and the whcle of his witnesses 
were unanimous as to the absolute elimination of the evil 
characteristics generally attributed to Jews when first 
rooted on the soil. His description of the Jewish colonies 
is idyllic. There is a hunger and thirst for knowledge 
which is almost pathetic. Their moral and physical con- 
dition is simply marvellous. When he paid surprise visits 
to the homes of the colonists he found their cleanliness. 
and self-respect universal. Well led and well organised, 
he thinks the race is ——_ of immense development. 

His paper is followed by the ubiquitous E. B. Lanin, 
who, for the moment, has forsaken the Fortnightly Review 
in ordcr to give the New Review the benefit of his denun- 
ciation of the maltreatment of his Jewish fellow-subjects.. 
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SHOULD THE JEWS GO BACK TO PALESTINE? 
NO! THEY OUGHT NOT, CANNOT, AND WILL NOT. 

In Our Day for July, Mr. Cyrus Hamlin discusses the 
question as to whether or not the Jews should be restored 
to Palestine. It seems that 
alarge number of influential Americans—editors, preachers, 
lawyers, philanthropists, politicians, and some statesmen— 
have addressed to President Harrison the following petition :— 
We believe this an appropriate time for all nations, and 
especially the Christian nations of Europe, to show kindness 
to Israel. A million of exiles, by their terrible suffering, are 
piteously appealing to oar sympathy, justice, and humanity. 
Let us now restore to them their land, of which they were so 
cruelly despoiled by our Roman ancestors. This, they think, 
should be done by the American Government securing the 
holding, at an early date, of an international conference to 
consider the condition of the Israelites, and their claims to 
Palestine as their ancient home ; and to promote in all other 
just and proper ways thealleviation of their suffering condition. 

Mr. Hamlin points out, first, that the Jews have 
forfeited all rightful claims to Palestine ; secondly, that 
the statute of limitation can be pleaded againsta right of 
property which has never been asserted for eighteen 
centuries; thirdly, that the people who now inhabit 
Palestine are its rightful owners ; fourthly, that the Jews 
hate agriculture, and those who have been taken to 
Palestine will not farm the land; fifthly, that the Jews 
who already live in Turkish cities show no wish to move 
to the Holy Land; sixthly, that the sacred places of 
Christendom could not be entrusted in the hands of the 
Jews ; seventhly, that the Americans could not undertake 
the restitutien of the Jews without plunging the United 
States into the Eastern Question ; eighthly, that the 
return of the Jews would imply the expulsion of the 
present inhabitants at the point of the bayonet, and the 
forcible importation of some million of unwilling 
colonists ; and ninthly, that the Jews do not want to go 
back to Palestine under the present circumstances. 

The re-peopling of Palestine with Jews is a moral impossi- 
bility. They will not go there as a subject people. Home 
rule they are not prepared for. The land cannot be purified 
from that which would be defilement to a free Jewish state. 
They cannot be imported ; or, if imported, they cannot be 
supported. Intelligent and thrifty labour may restore the 
desolations of the land; but for that the race is wholly un- 
prepared. The men of learning and of moral power might 
form an oligarchy; but the manufactured Jewish State thus 
formed would soon destroy itself. 

Notwithstanding all this, we may depend upon it that 
the fixed idea of millions of American Christians, that the 
Jews mu3t be restored to Palestine, will sooner or later 
compel the United States Government to make a move in 
that direction. It would not surprise us in the least to 
find the stars and stripes floating over Constantinople in 
the early part of next century. 

YES! THEY ARE GOING BACK NOW. 

Major C. R. Conder, in the Scottish Review for July, 
writes on the Jews in the, East, and answers the ques- 
tion in an exactly opposite sense. The present. persecu- 
tion of the Jews in Russia, Major Conder thinks, will 
produce, by the scattering abroad of the Israelites, 
results in foreign countries similar t@ those which re- 
sulted from the Huguenot dispersion, ind, while injurious 
to the best commercial interests of Russia, will benefit 
other nations at its expense. Noticing the formation of 
the Society of the Choverie Zion, or “ Friends of Zion,” 
he shows how the drift of emigration is setting in the 
direction of Palestine :— 

For more than ten years this movement has been growing. 
Colonies at Jerusalem, Artuf, Summarin, Latakia, and in the 
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Jordan Valley, bave been initiated, which have in some cases | 
prospered, though contending against all the difficultieswhich — 
want of capital and of recognition have brought, The number 
of Jews in Palestine has, during that period, increased from. 
about 8,000 to more than 100,000 souls, and already, without 

waiting for aid, other families are setting ont for Jerusalem. 
from Moscow and Odessa. The Jewish Chronicle, which repre-~ 
sents the most cautious and moderate Jewish views, admits 

that a “ Palestine-hunger” has taken hold on the Jews of the: 
East, who have no doubt discovered that the first venturers, 

who fied thither in 1881, have prospered more than they were 

thought likely to do. The old objection so often raised that 

the ion will not engage in agriculture is not only answered 

by the words of their memorial, but has also been disproved: 
by the success of Jewish agriculturists in America. The 
advantages of a similar language, and of somewhat similar 

manners in Palestine, to those natural to their race, are also 

felt, as compared with the strangeness of speech and custonr 

in the distant new world, which alone seems open to those 

about to be expelled, unless permitted a shelter in the 

dominions of the Sultan or in Persia. The movement, at the 
very least, appears certain to add greatly to the Jewish. 
population of Syria, and if as successful as its promoters 

expect, may in time make Palestine once more a Jewish 

country. 

Major Conder also describes the Karaite Jews, a dis- 
tinct stock from the Rabbinical Jews; the Askenazim, 
who derive their name from Ashkenaz (Gen. x. 3), an Arme— 
nian people, and represented in Europe by the Jews from 
Poland, Austria, Germany and Russia ; and the Sephara— 
dim, descendants of the exiles in Spain. It is in connee- 
tion with the Askenazim that the problem of emigration 
has chiefly to be solved, and they, by centuries of oppres-- 
sion and isolation in northern climes, are generally very 
poor and greatly inferior in physique and culture to the 
Sepharadim, the most influential of the Jewish people. 


HOW THE RUSSIAN JEWS COME TO ENGLAND. 

Mrs. Brewer, in the Sunday at Home for August,. 
begins a series of papers on the Jews in London. She 
says there are now 80,000 foreign Jews in London, of 
whom 45,000 live in the East End. Of these, 25,000 are 
Poles or Russians ; 40 per cent. of the Jewish population. 
are occupied in tailoring, and of these workers two-thirds 
are women. 

These immigrants are not conveyed hither in British ships, 
but in German vessels trading between Hamburg and 
Tilbury. The people are embarked without bedding or 
necessaries, and huddled about all over the ship. Last year one- 
line alone, trading between these two points, brought over 
4,000 passengers, most of them Polish and Russian Jews,. 
80 per cent. of whom were destitute. 

The German ships with their freight of foreign Jews, as a. 
rule, reach the dock in the night, and discharge their 
passengers very early in the morning. The opportunity of 
seeing for oneself the actual condition in which they arrive, 
or the treatment they receive from those who loaf about the 
landing-places, is therefore rare. Fortunately one morning 
we were informed by telegram that a vessel was coming in, 
and, starting at once, we reached the Thames in time to- 
meet it. On being rowed to the ship, we were glad te see on: 
board the agent from the Jewish Ladies’ Association, and a 
gentleman on the Committee of the Jewish Board of 
Guardians. 

The scenes witnessed by the river-side are, as I am 
informed, sometimes heart-breaking; nor is it easy to see 
how things are to improve so long as the German ships are- 
permitted to land their passengers when and where they 
please. As it is, the agent of the Jewish Ladies’ Association,. 
who attends every boat that comes in, does much to mitigate 
the sufferings and discomfort of the immigrants. or of 
the immigrants have been sent by the Jewish of 


Guardians to Australia and America, where they are- 
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doing well. In 1890 they assisted 214 immigrants to 
emigrate; they are doing a _ beneficent work. among 
the Jewish poor ; they know their wants, their struggles, and 
help without pauperising them. The number of inmates 
passing through the Jews’ shelter in Leman Street in the 
year ending October, 1890, was 1,399; of these 9! went to 
the United States, 269 to their native places, and 17 to other 
countries, while 518 remained in the United Kingdom ; there 
is no record of the others. If we include the help given by 
the Mansion House Committee in connection with the 
Jewish Board of Guardians, the number assisted to emigrate 
last year was 415. 

Mr. Arnold White, it may be mentioned, has returned 
from Russia, where he has been received with great kind- 
ness by the authorities, who appear desirous of co-operat- 
ing with Baron Hirsch in the attempt to settle the Jews 
abroad. 

WHY THEY LEAVE RUSSIA. 

Mr. C. B. Roylance Kent, writing on the subject in 
the National Review for July, sums up in favour of the 
Jews. I quote from his article the text of the May laws. 

(1) Asa temporary measure, and until a general revision 
has been made in a proper manner of the laws concerning the 
Jews, to forbid the Jews henceforth to settle outside the 
towns and townlets, the only exceptions admitted being in 
those Jewish colonies that have existed before, and whose 
inhabitants are agricultnrists. 

(2) To suspend temporarily the completion of instruments 
of purchase of real property and mortgages in the name of 
Jews; as also the registration of Jews as lessees of landed 
estates outside the precincts of towns and townlets, and also 
the issue of power of attorney to enable Jews to manage and 
dispose of such property. 

(3) To forbid Jews to carry on business on Sundays and 
on the principal Christian holidays, and that the same laws 
in force about the closing on such days of places of business 
belonging to Christians shall, in the same way, apply to 
places of business owned by Jews. 

(4) That the measures laid down in paragraphs 1, 2, and 
3 apply only tothe Governments within the pale of Jewish 
Settlement. 

ARE THEY A BLESSING TO ENGLAND ? 

The Rev. S. Singer stoutly maintains in the Enq’ish 
Mustrated Magazine for August that the Jewish paupers, 
whose arrival fills Mr. Arnold White with such dread, are 
a very desirable class of emigrants. He says :— 

The bulk of foreign Jews enter into no manner of compe- 
tition with the British labourer on his own field. Among a 
thousand dockers, for instance, there may be one or two 
Jews, and they are English-born, The coal porters may be 
in favour of anti-Semitic legislation, but it is doubtful 
whether a single Russian Jew is to be found among coai 
porters. What the Russo-Jewish immigrant has done is to 
enormously develop one branch of industry—the cheap boot 
trade, and to create another—the cheap clothing trade. 
‘Time was when the British workman hardly ever dreamt of 
wearing any garments that had not first done duty to a more 
aristocratic body, and did not come to him with faded or 
“renovated” glories. Now he can attire himself in a new 
suit of clothes at a lower price than he had to pay for an old 
clothes outfit. There may not be quite so much style about 
the new and cheap article; but working men feel as keenly 
as others that there is a certain homely dignity in being the 
original and sole possessors of such raiment as they can.afford, 
Who is it shall say them nay? If England to-morrow copied 
Russian methods and expelied her Jewish cheap tailor hands, 
the whole of the trade would pass to German manufacturers, 
already keen competitors with English houses in this branch. 
As it is, the Jewish labourer who earns his wages here spends 
them here. As to driving the native workman into pauperism, 
this flimsy chargé vanishes before a couple of solid facts. 
At the moment when these words are being penned, two 
interesting pieces of information lie at hand. The oneisa 
return of statistics of pauperism, issued 25th June, which 
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points to this noteworthy circumstance, that the very lowest 


rate of pauperism ever yet recorded, whether in England and 
Wales or in the metropolis, was reached in the fifth week of 
April last. The other is a comparative statement of the 
number of paupers, indoor and outdoor, for the second week 
of June, during the last four years. The figures show a 
constant decrease, being 92,502 in 1888, 89.632 in 1889, 
88,559 in 1890, and 88,23] in 1891—an increasing population 
with a diminishing rate of pauperism. What becomes of the 
contention that the Jewish immigrant is driving the native 
workman into the workhouse ? 

His paper is illustrated with sketches of one or two 
lovely Jewish women, who would be a desirable addition 
to any community. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF THE JEWS. 

M. Leroy Beavutev, in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
for July, adds an extremely interesting chapter on 
Jewish physiology and psychology to his series of 
articles on “ Anti-Semitism.” Jews generally, he tells 
us, are longer lived than their Christian compeers. 
According to an American census, which he quotes, 
the expectation of life of a Jewish infant is fifty- 
seven years, while that of a Christian infant, born 
under the same conditions, is only forty-one years. 
Also, contrary to the usual Christian experience, the 
chances of life of Jewish men are’ greater than that of 
women. The raceis often described in figurative language 
as a “masculine” race. It appears from the statistics 
quoted by M. Anatole Leroy Beaulieu that the epithet is 
literally applicable. Not only have Jewish men better 
chances of life than Jewish women, but the number of 
male infants born is greatly in excess of the number of 
female infants. It is also interesting to learn 
that though the actual number of children born is 
rather less in proportion to Jewish than to 
Christian parents, the number of Jewish children reared 
is much greater. Thus the Jewish population of the 
world is steadily increasing, not only actually like all 
others, but relatively to Christian races, There are also 


fewer still-born infants among Jews than among 


Christians. These facts are supposed to be directly 
traceable to hygienic and other customs which form part 
of the Jewish law, but with those that have been men- 
tioned and a few others that are less notable, the physio- 
logical advantages of the Jewish race come to an end. 
Jews are usually undersized and ugly; they have an 
unusually high proportion of deformed people; and if 
they have few still-born children they have, on the other 
hand, a larger than average proportion of idiots. This 
set of facts is again to be traced to known 
physical causes. Psychologically it is to be observed 
that the Jews are among the most nervous people in 
the world. They have suffered for generations from the 
neurotic maladies with which the contemporary 
Christain world is afflicted. Probably the cause has 
been the same. They have for many generations lived 
principally by the brain, and though.their abstinence 
from alcoholic liquor is a point in their favour, deranged 
“utelligence is a frequent curse. That Jews are clever is 
one of the few. facts which is universally known about 
them. Another interesting statement which seems to 
throw special light on the question of the political treat- 
ment of the Israelitish people is that in cle to find the 
distinctive characteristics of the race most thoroughly 
marked, it is necessary to go East, where they are kept 
in the position of a separate people. As they travel West- 
ward and become one politically with the other races of 
the countries they inhabit, the physiological and psychical 
peculiarities disappear. 
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.in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. 





THE LUCK OF LORD ARTHUR SCORESBY. 
ONE OF MARK TWAIN’S STORIES. : 


In Harper for August there is a brief paper, entitled 
“Tuck,” by Mark Twain, with the note, “ This is not a fancy 
sketch: I got it from a clergyman who was an instructor 
at Woolwich forty years ago, and he vouched for its truth.” 
The story tells how one of the two or three conspicuously 
i.lustrious English military heroes of this generation, 
whom he calls Lord Arthur Scoresby, was an absolute fool 
who owed all his success in life to having been born lucky. 
The reverend gentleman who is made responsible for this 
story told Mark Twain that forty years ago, when young 
Scoresby went up for his preliminary examination he was 
so stupid that the clergyman’s heart was filled with coy- 
passion for his miraculous stupidity and ignorance. Think. 
ing that he was certain to be plucked, he coached him in 
Ceesar in order to give him a chance of falling easy. To 
his amazement, he went through with flying colours, by a 
strange lucky accident having been asked no questions 
outside the narrow limits of his drill. The same thing 
followed with mathematics, when, thanks to lucky coach- 
ing, he took a first prize. The same luck followed him on 
the outbreak of the Crimean War; he was appointed to 
a captaincy in a marching regiment. His instructor 
followed him, feeling sure that his blunders would ruin 
him, so he followed the simpleton to the seat of war. 


And there—oh dear, it was awful! Blunders ?—why, he 
never did anything but blunder. But, you see, nobody was 
in the fellow’s secret—everybody had him focussed wrong, 
and necessarily misinterpreted his performance every time— 
consequently they took his idiotic blunders for inspirations 
of genius; they did, honestly! His mildest blunders were 
enough to make a man in his right mind cry; and they did 
make me cry—and rage and rave too, privately. And the 
thing that kept me always in a sweat of apprehension was 
the fact that every fresh blunder he made increased the 
lustre of his reputation! I kept saying to myself, he'll get 
so high, that when discovery does finally come, it will be like 
the sun falling out of the sky. 

He went right along up, from grade to grade, over the dead 
bodies of his superiors, until at last, in the hottest moment 
of the battle of ——, down went our colonel, and my heart 
jumped into my mouth, for Scoresby was next in rank! 
Now for it, said I ; we’ll all land in Sheol in ten minutes, sure. 

The battle was awfully hot; the allies were steadily giving 
way all over the field. Our regiment occupied a position that 
was vital; a blunder now must be destruction. At this 
crucial moment, what does this immortal fool do but detach 
the regiment from its place and order a charge over a neigh- 
bouring hill where there wasn’t a suggestion of an enemy! 
“There you go!” I said to myself; “ this is the end at last.” 

And away we did go, and were over the shoulder of the 
hill before the insane movement could be discovered and 
stopped. And what did we find? An entire and unsuspected 
Russian Army in reserve! And what happened? We were 
eaten up? That is necessarily what would have happened 
But no; those 
Russians argued that no single regiment would come brows- 
ing around there at such a time. It must be the entire 
English army, and that the sly Russian game was detected 
and blocked ; so they turned tail and away they went, pell- 
mell, over the hill and down into the field, in wild confusion, 
and we after them ; they themselves broke the solid Russian 
centre in the field, and tore through, and in no time there 
was the most tremendous rout you ever saw, and the defeat 
of the allies was turned into a sweeping and splendid victory ! 
Marshal Canrobert looked on, dizzy with astonishment, 
admiration, and delight, and sent right off for Scoresby, and 
hugged him, and decorated him on the field in presence of all 
the armies ! 

And what was Scoresby’s blunder that time? Merely the 
mistaking his right hand for his left—that was all. And order 
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had come to him ‘to fall back and support our right; and, - 
instead, he fell forward and went over the hill to the left. 
But the name he won that day as a marvellous military 
genius filled the world with his glory, and that glory will 
never fade while history books last. 

He is just as good and sweet and unpretending as a man 
can be, but he doesn’t know enough to come in when it rains, 
Now that is absolutely true. He is the supremest ass in the 
universe ; and until half an hour ago nobody knew it but 
‘himself and me. He has been pursued, day by day and year 
by year, by a most phenomenal and astonishing ‘luckiness. . 
He has been a shining soldier in all our wars for a generation ;- 
he has littered his whole military life with blunders, and yet 
has never committed one that didn’t make him a knight or a 
baronet ora lord or som~‘hing. Look at bis breast; whiy, 
he is just clothed in domestic and foreign decorations. Well, 
sir, every one of them is the record of some shouting stu- 
pidity or other; and, taken together, they are proof that the 
very best thing in all this world that can befall a man is to 
be born lucky. I say again, as I said at the banquet, 
Scoresby’s an absolute fool. 


HOME LIFE IN FRANCE. 
BY MR. P. G. HAMERTON. 


Mr. Hamerton has one of his charming pictures of 
French life in the Forum for July. After describing the 
life of the aristocracy and of the wealthy classes, he 
proceeds to discuss the life of the middle classes :— 


An Englishman who begins to know France is struck at 
first by the small number of servants in the middle classes. 
The incomes are usually limited, and the French bourgeois 
has long since come to the conclusion that a small house, few 
servants, and few children are the practical solution of the 
question how to save money out of a small income. The 
private dwellings of shopkeepers are often ill-arranged, badly 
lighted, and insufficiently ventilated. Some are so dark, so 
confined and malodorous, that one hardly knows how 
children can be brought up in them. 

The following observations concerning the position of 
women in French households will be read with interest :— 

French politeness to women and French kindness to children 
have placed men at a disadvantage in home life sinee the old 
paternal authority has diedaway. There is a clatter of small 
talk, and unless the father can take a share init, he may 
sometimes feel solitary at his own table. He is but one of 
the members of a little democratic home parliament that 
receives or rejects his opinions without deference. Again, in 
French families, particularly of the middle classes, the pre- 
ponderance of the mother is very strongly marked. It is. 
easily explicable by very evident causes. Sherules the house 
in detail, she gives orders to children and servants, so that 
the father appears infrequently as an acting authority. She 
wins power by her activity and attention to detail, and by 
her presence. The fatherjis away during the daytime, and is. 
considered to have but two duties in life, regularity in 
monthly payments for household expenses and- regularity at 
meal times. The monthly payments are not seen by the 
children, still less the labour and intelligence that go to the 
earning of them, but they feel the maternal power. The 
servants are usually women, and man cannot command 
women ; he may ask for services, gently—he does not give 
orders as he would to a man servant. ? 

Rather overpowered at home by the feminine and infantine, 
or puerile, majority, the Frenchman often, though not always, 
seeks refuge in the café, where he goes for a little inter- 
course with mature minds of the male sex. Taking French 
life as it is, with the predominance in home life of the 
feminine and the immature, and the rarity—in comparison 
with England—of hospitality in the house, the café seems to 
be a necessary institution: The explanation of it is not the 
need of drink, which might be had at home, but the want of 
masculine society. 
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DO THE AUSTRALIANS HATE ENGLAND ? 
ALAS! YES. BY MB. D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

TuERE is anarticle, melancholy though brightly written, 
in the Contemporary Review for August, which embodies 
a half-truth which would be very serious if it were really 
the whole truth, Itis unpleasant enough as it is, but it 
‘is well not to exaggerate its importance. Mr. Christie 
Murray, an En lish journalist who has been on a lectur- 
‘ing tour through Australia, has spent two years among its 
peo le, and has come back with the Sydney Bulletin an 

rain. 

‘‘THE MOST MISCHIEVIOUS JOURNAL IN THE WORLD.” 

He says :— 

The journal just named is very capably written and edited- 
‘The brightest Australian verse and the best Australian stories 
find their way into its columns. Its illustrations are some- 
‘times brilliant, though the high standard is not always main- 
‘tained. And having thus spoken an honest mind in its 
favour, I leave myself at liberty to say that it is probably the 
wrongest-headed and most mischievous journal in the world. 
People try to treat it as a neglectable quantity when they 
* disagree with it.. But I have seenas much of the surface of 
the country, and as much of its people as most men,-and I 
have found the pestilent print everywhere, and everywhere 
have found it influential. It loses no opportunity of degrad- 
‘ing all things English as English. England and the English- 
aman are as red rags to its bull-headed rage. There is a class 
of working-men who take its absurdities for gospel, and it is 
one of the factors in the growing contempt for the Mother 
Country which is noticeable amongst uninstructed Austra- 
lians. 

No doubt there is an element of truth in this, but 
to regard the Thersites of the Australian press as if it 
‘in any real way represented the coming conviction of the 
Australian democracy is to pay Thersites a compliment 
-at the expense of the democracy which will be bitterly 
and rightly resented at the Antipodes. 

THE WHITE AUSTRALIAN NATIVES. 


TheAustralian Natives’ Association, which so many people 
in this country persistently confound with a society 
‘devoted to the interests of the black fellows—for with us a 
native never means a colonist, but the coloured man 
whom the colonist dispossesses—oppresses Mr. Murray's 
‘imagination. He says :— 

The Association is large and powerful. It include’ within 
its ranks a great number of the most capable of the rising 
men, and of the younger of those already risen. Speaking 
broadly, its aspiration is for a separate national life. It will 
“*cut the painter ”—that is the phrase—which ties it to the 
old ship of state. There are many of its members, and 
growing in numbers, who hate England and all things 
English. There are men, not stigmatised as dullards or as 
fools, who publicly oppose the teaching of English history in 
the State schools. The feeling against England is not a 
fantastical crank: it is a movement growing yearly in 
Strength. The strongest current of Australian feeling is 
setting with a tide of growing power against the Mother 
Country. That this statement will excite anger and derision 
dn the minds of many Australians is certain. 

The Australians who will be excited to anger and 
derision by this statement will have a good deal to say 
for themselves. At the same time it is well to recognise 
that those Anglophobists of the Antipodes have some 
‘reason to complain of the Mother Country. Mr. Murray 
‘specifies these reasons, one of the chief of which is a 
dread of immigration. 

AUSTRALIAN ANTIPATHY TO IMMIGRATION. 

Englané is the one country in the world which’ could, under 
existing circumstances, or under circumstances easily con- 
<eivable, seek to send any appreciable number of new people 
aiato the colony. Therefore England is to be feared and 
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of further emigration is to be resisted to the uttermost. Men 
talk of war as the answer to an attempt to deplete by 
emigration the overcrowded labour markets of the home 
country. Australia will never, except under compulsion, allow 
any large body of Englishmen to enter into possession of 
any portion of her territories. The ports for emigration on 
a large scale are finally and definitively closed. 

That Australians object to undesirable immigrants or 
to a mass of newcomers landed on their shores in quan- 
tities too great to digest is no doubt true, but it is the 
height of fantastic absurdity to imagine that three mil- 
lion people seated round the rim of a continent which is 
capable of carrying at least a hundred million can ever 
close their gates against the overflow of the population of 
an overcrowded world, 


THE GASCONS OF AUSTRALIA, 


Of the characteristics of the Australians Mr. Murray 
has a good deal to say, and says it very well. The 
Victorians, he maintains, are the Gascons of Australia; 
and he tells the following characteristic stery of a 
Victorian at Westminster Abbey :— 


An old friend of his father’s was his cicerone in London 
and took him, amongst other places, to Westminster Abbey. 
“There, my young friend,” said the Englishman, when they 
had explored the noble old building, “ you have nothing like 
that in Australia.” ‘My word,” said the Colonial export, 
“no fear! You should just see the Scotch Church at 
Ballarat !” 


AUSTRALIAN CHARACTERISTICS. 


Mr. Murray questions the English character of the 
Australians, although nothing more strikes most people, 
including Americans, than the fact that the Australians 
are really Englishmen under a milder sky. Mr. Murray 
says :— 

The first unescapable belief of the English traveller is that 
the Australian is a transplanted Englishman, pure and 
simple. A residence of only a few months kills that opinion 
outright. Many new characteristics present themselves. To 
arrest one of the most noticeable—there is perhaps no such 
pleasure-loving and pleasure-seeking people in the world. 
Again, there are more theatres and more theatre-goers to the 
population than can probably be found elsewhere. 


Although he does not assert it in so many words, Mr. 
Murray implies that the real religion of the Australians 
is a worship of athletics. The worship that is accorded to 
successful athletes is in excess even of the popularity 
enjoyed by Bob Chambers, of Tyneside, in days gone by, 
or by Archer, the jockey, in more recent times in our own 
country. Yet the Australians, although given to the 
worship of athletes, are not themselves an athletic 
people. 

The worship of athleticism breeds a professional or semi- 
professional class, but it is surprising to note how little an 
effect it has upon the crowd of city people who join in all the 
rites of adoration. 

Mr. Murray believes in Federation—that is federation 
of the Australians; but if, as he seems to believe, the 
Sydney Bulletin represents the inner convictions of the 
Australian people, federation of the Australians is by no 
means likely to result in a wider system of federation 


with the English-speaking people throughout the world. 

Mr. Murray is to follow this paper by another, which 
wiil be read with the interest naturally excited by any one 
who is fresh from the scenes which he describes, even 
although we do not altogether accept his sweeping 
assertions as to the trend of events. Mr. Adams in the 
Fortnightly takes the same view, but much more strongly. 
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ENNY LIND AND THE STAGE. 
A METHODIST VIEW OF THE THEATRE. 


Tue London Quarterly Review, the organ of the Wes- 
jeyan Methodists, reviewing Jenny Lind’s Life, devotes 
some space to the wider question of the moral atmosphere 
of the stage. The reviewer says:— 


Jenny Lind’s generous hope and aim was “to elevate the 
whole tone and character of her profession.” Andif any one 
person could attain that aim, surely it was this high-souled 
and loyally-gifted being. But the enfranchisement of the 
operatic stage from its baseness is unaccomplished yet; not 
even Jenny Lind sufficed for such a deliverance, though she 
herself came forth unscathed from the fiery furnace, “nor 
had the smell of fire passed on her.” 

A recent critic has ascribed to Mdlle. Lind’s “ innate 
Puritanism” that deep inner repulsion for the stage which 
grew on the great vocalist amid all her dramatic triumphs, 
and led her at last to forswear those triumphs for ever, just 
when they were most dazzling. Her letters from Paris 
show that, not her Puritanism, but her purity, revolted from 
certain methods in vogue there to secure success for actress 
or singer, when they appeared before what she candidly 
called “ the first-audience in the world.” 

It was. no preconceived Puritanic aversion for the theatre 
which made Jenny Lind, an actress from childhood, recoil 
from the system prevalent in the dramatic world of Paris— 
which bred in her the fixed resolve never to appear on that 
stage. Nor was it any mere prejudice of an inbred Puritan- 
ism, but only her own uprightness, simplicity, and spirituality, 
which revolted against the envyings, jealousies, and back- 
bitings inseparable from a theatric existence—crawling 
basenesses which the sun of her prosperity quickened into 
reptile life about her, till the very splendour of her great 
success in London helped to intensify and render immut- 
able her resolve to have done with these things once and 
for ever. 

And none can now say she did not well. Her greatness as 
an artist really gained when she left opera and devoted her- 
self to oratorio. The delight she gave was not less, the 
power for beneficent utility was not inferior, the pure joy of 
the artist in her lovely art and its elevating influence was far 
greater than when she had worked amid the detestable tra- 
casseries of the theatre. Never once did she repent or look 
back, longing, to the actress parts of which she had once felt 
the full fascination. 

It is well to take note that though Jenny Lind, with her 
poetic spirituality, affords the most striking instance of a 
very successful actress becoming imbued with a deep abhor- 
rence of the stage, she does not stand alone init. Mac- 
ready’s “ Reminiscences” testifies as strongly to the writer's 
aversion for his own profession, and the almost morbid 
dread he felt lest any of his own children should be 
-drawn to embrace it—a dread which made him deprecate 
for them such shadows of acting as charades and tableaux 
vivants. This curious loathing for an occupation that 
brought both fame, and profit, and social success, is even 
more vividly expressed in Fanny Kemble’s delightful 
“Record of a Girlhood,” where that brilliant popular favour- 
ite, whose dramatic genius was a direct heritage from 
player-parents of stainless character, and who herself was 
sedulously guarded from the common perils of actress-life, 
bears, notwithstanding, her strong testimony against the 
calling in which she and her family had earned only distinc- 
tion and esteem. 

No one will attribute to “innate Puritanism” these in- 
stinctive feelings of the child of the Kembles, or ascribe to 
inherited prejudice the apprehensions which made her add to 
her daily prayers an earnest entreaty for protection against 
the “subtle evils” of her profession.. What injury it might 
work to its most blameless members the girl had early per- 
ceived, in the “ vapid vacuity ” of Mrs. Siddons’s latest years, 
in the “‘deadness and indifference” of a soul whose higher 
powers had shrivelled and perished in the stifling artificial 
atmosphere of the stage. That melancholy wreck of a fine 





argument against the life that, under the most’ 
favourable conditions, could produce such results. The vital 
difference between Jenny Lind and the two distinguished | 
artists just cited is, that her testimony assumed the shape © 
of a resolute act, and is therefore far more impressive than 
theirs, imited to eloquent words: her heaven-born wings of — 
song enabling her to soar out of the prison in which they — 
still had to drag their chains for years, 





THE AFRICAN MADNESS. 
IS IT A POLITICAL EPIDEMIC? BY MAX NORDAU. 

In the Asiatic Quarterly for July Max Nordau has an 
article entitled “ Rabies Africana: The Degeneration of 
Europeans in Africa.” Nordau declares that the zeal for. 
annexing African territory is averitableepidemic, whichis — 
most deadly in those from whom mental health, wisdom, 
and self-control might have been expected. He attributes 
this mental curse to two sets of people: the hypocrites 
and the cynics. The hypocrites say they take Africa for 
the benetit of the natives, and the cynics say that we 
pocket Africa for our own profit. Nordau declares that 
the only European culture which we bring to the African 
is rum, and if its importation was forbidden half the in- 
terest in African culture would disappear. In order to 
enable the natives to buy strong drink they have to work. 
Why should the negro work harder than he does at present? 
Why give him a taste for intoxicants and cotton rags, 
which increases labour, from which he is at present en- 
viably free? As for the preaching of Christianity to the 
Africans, Nordau thinks that many of them are capable 
of er - lessons in patience and toleration to more than 
one of the European nations who want to civilise them. 
As for the slave trade, that is largely due to the European 
greed for ivory, and its suppression is rendered impos- 
sible by European jealousies. Leaving the hypocrites he 
then turns to the cynics, and asks what hope they haye 
of ever making money out of their essions. So far 
as they have gone at present it would be cheaper for the 
taxpayer to pay the salaries of the African soldiers and 
officials and keep them in Europe :— 

The inter-tropical countries of Africa do not allow of per- 
manent European settlements, industrial operations, and the 
establishment of families. A German traveller has graphi- 
cally said: ‘Where there is water in Africa, and something 
can grow, there the climate is murderous. Where the 
c imate is healthy, there is no water, and nothing can grow.” 

The most virile white people degenerate in hot regions 
in a few generations, until they become scarcely more than 
the shadows of their ancestors, if they do not die out entirely 
from barrenness and disease. The settlers between 
the tropics not only fail to advance the civilisation which __ 
they have brought, but they soon have nothing left of their ~~ 
birthright except a debased language and the self-conceit of 
caste, none of the distinctive physical or intellectual features 
of which have been retained. The Equator will become (in 
case of European immigraticn) a fearful caldron for human 
flesh to melt and eyaporate in. It will be a revival of the 
ancient Moloch-worship. The nations of the temperate zone 
will cast a portion of their children into the jaws of the fiery 
furnace, and thus manage to retain room for the remainder. 
Of the selected, healthy, robust, and cheerful Europeans in 
Dar-es-Salaam two out of three were ill. Those who preach 
to Europeans the advisability of settling in Africa can only 
have one object in view: to rid Europe of people who are in 
their way; but in that case it would be more honest and 
hardly more cruel to embark the wretches of whom it is desired 
to clear Europe, and to scuttle the ships on the high seas. 
Colonisation of the inter-tropical regions of Africa by the 
white man can never be carried into effect. If the schemes ~ 
should succeed in enticing Europeans, the lot of the victims 
cannot be doubtful. 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF THE McKINLEY BILL. 


In an article upon the genesis, nature, and probable 
effect of the McKinley Bill, M. A. Moireau makes an 
interesting contribution to the very excellent series of 
articles upon America which is from time to time con- 
tinued in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 


| ALMIGHTY DOLLAR POLITICS. 


M. Moireau treats the bill as an immense exemplifica- 
tion of the “almighty dollar” politics of the United 
States, and speaks of it frankly as a measure purchased 
by the manufacturers of the country in the belief that by 
destroying external trade they would develop internal 
industry. That it was intended, not only to tax, but to 
destroy external trade is, he thinks, proved by 
the previous and less famous bill for the recovery of 
customs duties, which stands also on the American 
Statute Book in the name of Mr. William McKinley. 
Speaking of the first bill, in which it wiil be rememvered 
that penalties of unprecedented severity, including fines 
amounting to 5,000 dollars and imprisonment for a term 
of two years, are decreed against exporters and im- 
porters convicted of cheating the customs revenue of 
its due, he says: “ The bill might have had for its epigraph, 
All European manufacturers who send goodsto the United 
States are malefactors; all agents and consignees who 
aid in the introduction of these goods through the 
ports of the United States are scoundrels.” 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ BARGAIN. 


After describing the measures of truly Russian 
autocracy by which alone the energetic speaker, Mr. 
Reed, was able to force the bill through the Lower House, 
and the important and again extraordinarily autocratic 
modifications which were imposed in the Senate, M. 
Moireau assigns the following justification for the light 
in which he himself persists in regarding the Act :— 


If we seek for the causes of the singular animosity against 
the importation of foreign goods which is revealed by the 
entire course of this legislation we find, to begin with, one 
which is far from honourable; the contract, namely, which 
was concluded at the time of the Presidential election in 
1888 between the leaders of the Republican Party and the 
phalanx of great manufacturers who were ready to furnish 
the sinews of war. The manufacturers gave millions for the 
electoral campaign; the Republican chiefs promised in 
return uncompromising protection in order that the manu- 
facturers might recover from the mass of the consumers the 
sums advanced to the party. ‘The McKinley Act was thus 
the payment of the bill drawn upon the great manufacturers 
in the name of the Republican Party. 


This was the view of the Democratic Party, and this 
will, M. Moireau thinks, have to be reckoned with 
when the next Presidential election comes in 1892. 


THE EFFECT OF THE BILL ON FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


As for the always interesting question of the effect 
which the bill is likely to have upon the commerce of 
other countries, M. Mo‘reau draws the following parallel 
between France and England :— 


France exported in 1889, 400 millions of francs’ worth to 
the United States, but the exports consisted chiefly of silks, 
trimmings, ribbons, woollen and cotton stuffs, knick-knacks 
and wine. Of all these,some of the woollen and cotton stuffs 
have, under the new tariff, been weighted by a very high 
extra tax. It is not the case for silks, which make up the 


greater part of our exports to America, not for knick-knacks, 
nor for wine. 


It is therefore possible, M. Moireau concludes, to regard 
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the Bill with quiet phiiosophy in France, but in England 
the situation changes :— 

Out of 750 millions of francs’ worth exported by England 
to America in 1889, 500 millions is made up of li- ens, cottons, 
woollens, silks and jute, iron and machines. On almost all 
these products the customs duty has been considerably 
raised. If the new tariff were rigorously to close the 
markets of the United States it would be a very serious blow 
to the prosperity of Bradford, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Sheffield, and Leeds. At least half the exportation from 
England to the United States is affected by the new tariff. 


On the other hand, M. Moireau perceives, as so many 
other authorities on the subject have perceived before 
him, that to close one market to a commerce so vigorous 
as that of England, is not to destroy trade but to drive it 
to seek fresh outlets, which may afterwards prove to be 
a source of immense benefit. He instances with ad- 
miration the case of Canada, and the change in her 
position in this respect which has been brought about 
by the construction of the Canadian Pacific line. 
The effect of the bill upon other foreign nations is 
passed under review, and then he returns to its effect at 
home. Here the consumer has found out that the rise in 
wages, which was promised as one of its results, does not 
take place so rapidly as the rise in prices of which the 
masses had forgotten to take count. Woollen stufis 
which used to cost 10d. a yardare now at 2s. 4d., buttons 
which were ld. a dozen have risen to 4d. and 4d. a dozen. 
The taxed articles are not luxuries, they are objects of 
daily consumption ; and the oratory of the electioneering 
platform has fallen flat under the practical blows of 
domestic experience. “ After all then the consumer pays” 
is the lesson which America has learnt. 


CONVICTS IN NEW CALEDONIA. 


Tue worst fears of Australians with regard to the 
spread of the French convict system through the 
Pacific are fully justified by the facts recorded in 
the Nouvelle Revue for July in an anonymous article 
on fin de siecle penal servitude. The result of 
the law of 1854, by which the conditions of convict 
settlement in New Caledonia were settled, seems to 
have been a most dangerous failure. Men and women 
coming from the criminal and brutal classes are allowed 
and even encouraged to take up the best land of the 
colony. They marry and reproduce their degraded types. 
They are subject to a mere mockery of supervision. Those 
who have not the liberty of independent settlement 
escape at a rate which cannot be otherwise than pro- 
foundly disquieting for their respectable neighbours, even 
with so large an area of disturbance as the Pacific Ocean 
before them. 

In 1881 the Minister of Marine complained that of 7,000 
men, without counting those who have been set free, only 
360 were available for the construction of roads, The whole 
of the remainder wander more or less where they choose, 
live as they please, ride and drive freely under pretext of 
working at concessions, or of being in private service. There 
is no more discipline. In 1880 there were from 600 to 700 
who had permanently escaped; and in 1889 the figure had 
reached 800. 

The most desperate characters are precisely those who 
most frequently escape; and if many of their deeds. 
resemble the examples given in this article the French 


Colony of Noumea can only be described as a stain . 


upon nineteenth-century civilisation. No wonder the 
Federal Council of Australia has thought it well to 
memorialise the Imperial Government on the subject of 
the growing French influence in. the New Hebrides. 
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ART AND NATURE. 


. In the two pleasant and sympathetic articles which 
M. V. Cherbuliez contributes to the successive numbers 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes for July he has a subject 
old as the hills, delightfully familiar, yet also delightfully 
varied. For what is there which is not ‘ndladed under 
the heading of Art and Nature? All man is there and all 
his works, his weakness, his strength, his achievements, 
and his dreams. Beyond his dreams also lies that which is 
not man, but which interests him by the reflections, more 
or less clearly, more or less vaguely, caught upon the 
recording mirror of his consciousness. M. Cherbuliez 
therefore does not want for matter, but with occasional 
excursions, as if for the mere pleasure of trying his hand 
on it, into the limitless, he confines himself mostly, in the 
lucid and symmetricai method to which readers of M. G. 
Valbert have become accustomed, to the endeavour to 
formulate an answer to the question with which he sets 
out. 
WHAT IS ART GOOD FOR? 


This is briefly: What are the special needs in human 
nature to which art responds? Man has felt the need 
of art so strongly that from the earliest times he has 
never been without it. Before Greeks could write their 
poets sang; the savage who has not yet learned the 
use of the plough has invented a tambourine; in 
the caves of prehistoric hunters the picture of 
the reindeer is found roughly sketched on ‘the 
weapons with which he was killed. Why? What 
is it that man seeks? What is the inward hunger 
which these efforts of his appease ? How account for the 
“« disinterested interest” which all races and most indi- 
viduals reckon amongst the elements of life? It is 
not the love of the beautiful, for art comprises the comic 
and the terrible; it is not its instructive value—where is 
the moral of a cannibal dance? Nor can any explana- 
tion which is assignable to one only of the fine arts be 
accepted, for—though music, painting, sculpture, and 
the rest.may have each its special votaries who will give 
a special reason for their taste—beyond them all there is 
art itself. They are but individual developments of a 
universal truth. 


FROM A SONG TO A CATHEDRAL. 


The first duty then of the “ zsthetician” is to find a 
definition of art which shall include all its manifestations 
and can be applied with equal justice to a comedy of 
Moliére’s, a symphony of Beethoven’s, a statue by Michel- 
angelo, or a study of still life by Snyders. The relation 
of a song to a cathedral must be established before we 
can pass to the further question of the relation 
of both to man. The first characteristic which 
M. Cherbuliez insists upon as common to all the 
arts is that they are sciences destined wholly and solely 
to give pleasure. He dwells on the hard and serious 
labours of the artist who must spend his life in learning, 
and at theend can never feel that he knows, and continues : 
“These sciences so painfully acquired, so laboriously 
exercised, do not serve to render men either wiser or 
better, to help them in their needs, nor to add to their 
comfort ; they propose to themselves no other aim than 
to procure for us joys of a special kind which we might, it 
seems, easily do without, and which appear yet more 
necessary. than daily bread to the man who is capable 
of feeling them. Art is a luxury. Suppress all the 
pictures, all the statues, all the poems, there would 
not be a grain less in the fields; suppress a single industry 
and the world would feel that its comforts had been 
attacked, But art is of all luxuries the most intimately 
bound up with civilisation. The man who does withont it, 
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whatever may be the refinement of his virtues or his views, is 
a barbarian. 

QUALITIES COMMON TO ALL ART. : 

The first of the qualities which belongs in common to all 
arts, and separates the pleasure that is derived from them 
from other pleasures, is that they can be enjoyed without 
possession ; the interest that they awaken is im- 
personal. The next is that they must assume the 
concrete form of expression. They are opposed 
to abstractions; intention counts for nothing but 
it must have a definite form before it becomesart. Hence 
all arts consist of a set of signs, and the power of the 
artist is in proportion to his mastery of the signs with 
which he has to reproduce the subject-matter borrowed 
from nature. For another of the common properties of 
the fine arts is that all without exception take from 
nature the realities of which they offer but an 
image. Their image is not an imitation. It is far 
better a selection which implicates the personality 
of the artist. Several sections of the first article are 
devoted to the illustration of these principles in the 
various arts, and adds to the writer’s definition of a work 
of art this further quality, that it is the only form of 
pleasure which addresses itself at once to the entire man 
and appeals no less to his eyes and ears than to his soul, 
no less to his reason than to his senses. Finally he 
sums up many charming and discursive pages in this 
sentence — 

Every work of art is a composed and harmonious image of 
which nature or human life has furnished the original, in 
which there is at once both more and less than in the model, 
and which pleases us equally by the reality that we fiud in 
it and the reality that we miss. 


WHY NOT GO STRAIGHT TO NATURE. 


But if it is from nature that the artist takes his models 
and obtains his inspirations, why, since nature belongs 
to us all, and is as much at our service as at his, do we 
not dispense with his mediation and do for ourselves 
that which he does forus? It is uot that we are without 
imagination. The second article is devoted to a study of 
the human imagination and the power which it has to 
appreciate the charms and to respond to the agitations 
of nature. But the answer to the question is reserved 
for a further paper, which is promised for the next 
number of the Revue. M. Cherbuliez has not disdained 
to use his novelist’s craft, and to break the thread at a 
point where the continuation will he watched for with 
special interest. 


Lord Byron as a Sechoolboy.—In Harper, for 
August, Dr. Blaikie describes Lord Byron’s early school- 
days at Aberdeen Grammar School. 

Dr. Glennie, of Dulwich, himself a Scotchman, bears a most 
favourable testimony to his character when he joined his 
school in 1799. “I found him enter on his tasks,” says the 
doctor, “with alacrity and success. He was playful, good- 
humoured, and beloved by his companions. His reading in 
history and poetry was far beyond the usual standard of his 
age, and in my study he found many books open to him, both 
to please his taste and gratify his curiosity ; among others, a 
set of our poets, from Chaucer to Churchill, which, I am 
almost tempted to say, he had more than once perused from 
beginning to end. He showed at this age an intimate 
acquaintance with the historical parts of the Holy Scriptures, 
upon which heseemed delighted to converse with me, 
especially after our religious exercises of a Sunday evening. 
when he would reason upon the facts contained in the sacred 
volume with every appearance of belief in the divine truths 
which they unfold. That the impressions thus imbibed in 
his boyhood had sunk deep into his mind will appear, I think, 
to every impartial-reader of his works in general.” 
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PRIVATE MORALS AND PUBLIC LIFE, 
AN IRISH CATHOLIC’S VIEW OF MR. PARNELL’S CASE, 

Bryan J. Ciincu, writing on the prospects of Irish 
Home Rule in the American Catholic Quarterly Review 
for July, declares that it would be little short of insanity 
to trust such a man as Mr. Parnell has shown himself to 
be with the leadership of the Home Rule cause. The 
writer thinks that the cause of Ireland has had a set back 
owing to Mr. Parnell’s misdoings ; but if the Irish people 
will only follow the lead of the hierarchy in repudiating 
Mr. Parnell, the prospect of a satisfactory measure of 
Home Rule will be better than last year before the split 
occurred, In discussing Mr. Parnell’s case, Mr. Clinch 
says :— 

As to the question whetber Parnell’s moral guilt in the 
O’Shea case called for his removal from the leadership of the 
Irish party, we freely admit that no absolute law can be laid 
down. en of bad moral character are unfortunately only 
too often employed in high public office, as Lord Nelson in 
England, Herbert Bismarck in Germany, and Crispi in 
Italy. There is no moral law which compels us, either indi- 
vidually or in a body, never to employ the services of 
adulterers or thieves or murderers, provided the ends for 
which we employ them are themselves righteous. 
There are, however, two other considerations which 
occur in the question of such employment. The first is 
of a moral kind, and relates to the ‘scandal which 
may be given in particular cases to the public by employing 
the services of notorious offenders. No Christian can 
conscientiously employ the services of a public sinner ina 
case where his employment would be naturally regarded as 
an endorsement of the offender's sin. To approve, or seem to 
approve, another's guilt is in itself an offence agajnst morality. 
The same law holds good in public acts, such as the choice of 
a leader, as in private ones. Colonel Ingersoll is a dis- 
tinguished speaker, but it would be wrong, with his well- 
known character as an infidel, for Catholics to employ him to 
champion a Catholic cause. It is not enough not to share his 
disbelief ; it is necessary also not to appear to do so or to make 
light of it. Such was, we consider, the case in the question of 
retaining Mr. Parnell as leader after the exposure in the divorce 
court. Some time ago a distinguished English statesman had 
been branded with a similar charge, and public opinion had 
forced him to retire from political life. Could the Catholic 
people of Ireland show less sensitiveness of public feeling 
conscientiously ? For ourselves we do not think they could, 
even thoizh the services of Mr. Parnell were more important 
to Ireland than those of Sir Charles Dilke to England. The 
last and most important question in @ practical point has 
now to be asked. How far would it b2 prudent for the Irish 
people to trust their destinies in the hands of one who had 
shown himself recklessly indifferent to the principles of 
morality? This is not a question of abstract right; it is 
simply one of common sense. A conscientious man may 
without fear of sin trust his cash box to a known thief, but 
common sense will tell him if he does so he runs much risk 
of its loss. For the Irish representatives, the question of 
how far Mr. Parnell could be trusted after the revelation of 
his moral obliquity was something of the same kind. In the 
gratification of his passions he had shown himself capable of 
gross deceit and personal dishonour. Would he be more 
scrupulous if the interests of the Irish people should differ 
from his own. 

Englishmen will note—especially English Liberals and 
their leaders—that the action of the Irish hierarchy in 
repudiating Mr. Parnell is held by the American Catholics 
to be the inevitable corollary of the action of the English 
Protestants in repudiating Sir Charles Dilke. Of course 
there is absolutely no comparison between the guilt of 
the two men. Mr. Parnell is almost a saint when con- 
trasted with Sir Charles Dilke ; and if by any folly, or 
worse, the latter were to be allowed’ to come back, Mr. 
Parnell would naturally and properly follow in his train. 
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MR. N. L. FOWLER’S EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY. | 


Proressor Fow er, whose nanie is a household word 
throughout the English-speaking world, through which 
he has travelled from end to end as a kind of phreno- 
logical bishop, celebrated his eighticth birthday at the 
close of this midsummer. Mr. Fowler looks hail and well 
enough to go on lecturing on bumps till the end of the cen- 
tury. Such men, whatever their science or religion, are 
the minor shuttles of the English-speaking race which 
bind and weave together into one whole the web of the 
English family. In the Phrenological Magazine for 
August, Mr. Daniel Lamont, continuing his reminiscences 
of L. N. Fowler, brings these down to the year 1850, 

At that time, he 
says, after sixteen 
years’ advocacy of 
phrenology, the 
Fowlers had good 
reason to look back- 
ward with thankful- 
ness and forward 
with hope. They 
were thankful that 
the something at- 
tempted had resulted 
in something done. 
Their establishment. 
in New York was a 
throbbing hive of 
restless industry. 
They were not a 
great company, but 
they had a mission 
and a message. In 
the consulting de- 
partment there were 
lecturers, delinea- 
tors, and shorthand 
writers; in the com- 
mercial and publishing department there were editors, clerks,, 
packers, porters, and messengers. Twenty thousand copies 
of the Phrenological Jcurnal, eighteen thousand copies of the 
Water Cure Journal, and five thousand copies of the Student, 
had to be mailed every month ; thousands of books and pam- 
ph’ets were despatched by post to all parts of the world ; many 
hundreds of lectures were delivered; over ten thousand 
heads were examined, and twelve hundred characters fully 
written out, with drawing-room lecturettes and private 
classes filling up the spare hours of the busy days, was con- 
sidered a fairly good year’s work for the staff connected with 
the Fowler Phrenological Establishment. 


PROFESSOR FOWLER. 
From a phito by Elliot and Fry. 





In ‘‘The Stranger in the House,” in Macmillan, the 
writer concludes his sketch by paying a very high tribute 
to the tact and infinite resource, great dignity and 
unimpeachable impartiality, of Mr, Peel as Speaker of 
the House of Commons. 





The Penal Laws.—There is a valuable article by Mr. 
W. S. Lilly in the Dublin Review for July, entitled ‘The 
Penal Laws: An Historical Retrospect.” It condenses 
within the compass of twenty-six pages a specification of 
the list of persecuting laws which, more directly than 
anything else could do, demonstrates the intensity of the | 
horror and dread which the Papists in Queen Mary's: 
time had succeeded in exciting in the minds of the 
English nation. 
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MORE ABOUT ARCHBISHOP MAGEE, 
BY THE CANON OF PETERBOROUGH. 


Tse Rev. Canon John C. Macdonnell, D.D., Canon of 
Peterborough, writes in Good Words on Archbisbop 
Magee. He says :— 

The Archbishop possessed an originality of thought, a 
moral courage, and a statesmanlike grasp of great questions, 
both religious and social, which made him to his Church like 
what the prophets of old were to Israel. 

{t is not enough to say of him, as all men do, that he was 
a great speaker both in the pulpit and on the platform. He 
was not only this, but, on the whole, the greatest speaker 
which this generation has produced. 

His best sermons were the result of intense thought and 
careful preparation ; and he could reproduce generally the 
arrangement of the reasoning aad the most striking sayings ; 
but no report could convey an idea of the almost magical 
power he exercised over his hearers. 

As his sermons were far more than mere oratory, his con- 
versation was something superior to the witty sayings and 
smart criticisms which gave it zest and brilliancy. Those 
who ventured to close with him in conversational argument 
soon found that they were in the grip of a giant. It happened 
when Dr. Magee was Dean of Cork that he met John Bright 
at a dinnerin the house of a mutual friend. Before long 
all other conversation stopped, and all listened eagerly to 
the argument between the two. The verdict of some who 
were present was that Mr. Bright got the worst of it. Be 
that as it may, he learned to respect the powers of his new 
cpponent. Long subsequently they agreed in their discontent 
with the English (not the scholarship) of the revised version 
of the New Testament ; and the Bishop often said that it would 
have been very much better if John Bright had been one of 
the revisers ; and that, at all events, they ought to have had 
some colleague like him, who did not know Greek, but would 
judge the translation solely from the standpoint of pure 
English. 

As aman whocould take in all the bearings of a great 
social or political question, and use knowledge of various 
kinds to throw light uponit, Dr. Magee was unequalled. 
But his own political opinions were strongly marked and 
candidly expressed. In his early years he had read every 
history he could lay his hands upon, whether in English or 
French, of the great French Revolution; and the dread of a 
revival of its spirit and possibly even of its sanguinary scenes, 
influenced his political feeling through life. He often 
expressed his wonder that the lessons of that eventful crisis 
seemed to be so soon forgotten or ignored. 

In his private life the Bishop was remarkable for the 
depth of his family affections. He lost his two eldest 
children when he was at Bath; and it seemed as if his great 
affliction through these losses deepened his love for those 
who were born afterwards, and coloured his whole after-life. 
His efforts to procure legislative protection for the young and 
his anxiety to pass the Children’s Insurance Bill were no 
passing impulses of philanthropy, but*the outcome of deep 
feeling as well as of strong conviction. 

He had a varied experience of difficulties and trials, which 
influenced his feelings and modes of action in after-life. 
As avery young man, when curate of a great city parish, 
he was threatened with disease of the chest, which his 
medical advisers thought might be cured by a winter or two 
spent in a more genial climate. The event proved that they 
were right. He speht two winters in the south of Spain. 
His visits to Grenada and Seville were among his happiest 
memories. He learned to speak as well.as to read Spanish 
fluently. Rut his letters at that time showed that he con- 
templated the possibility of his career being cut short. 

Not only in Great Britain and Ireland, but in our most dis- 
tant colonies, his name was known and revered. “ Lately 
twice in the Winnipeg law courts, on a question of the schools 
there, the Archbishop (Magee) was quoted by the barristers 
on each side as an authority out here which even a law 
court ought to recognise.” 


LEADING ARTICLES, 





159 
JACK TAR UNDER GOOD QUEEN BESS. 

In the English Historical Review for July there is a 
very interesting paper on the Royal and Marine Navy 
under Elizabeth. It gives a curious picture of the way 
our Navy has come into existence in a world in which 
the State did not hesitate to prohibit the use of meat on 
three days of the week in order to develop the fishing 
industry, which was the nursery of our seamen in those 
days. Another curious feature of that time was that 
piracy in those days almost attained the dignity of a 
recognised profession. In 1563 there were 400 known 
pirates in the four seas, including among them many 
men of good family. Ten years later, when these gentle- 
men had pillaged the Earl of Worcester’s embassy, 900 
of them were captured, of whom only three were hanged. 
The Elizabethan warship was a very cranky vessel indeed. 
It was kept from capsizing by a gravel ballast, of which 
the reviewer says :— 

It was seldom changed, and, becoming soaked with bil 
water, drainings from beer casks, and the general waste of a 
ship, was a source of injury to the vessel and of danger to the 
health of the men. The “ cook-room,” a solid structure of 
brick and moriar, was built in the hold on this ballast, and 
in that position, besides making the ship hot and spoiling the 
stores, was a frequent cause of fire. 

Notwithstanding the defects of the ships, they were 
sometimes threescore years in active service, while one, 
the St. Michael, rode the waters for nearly one hundred 
years. The Royal William, built in 1670, was not 
broken up until 1813. The chief danger which the 
sailors of those days had to face was not the storms of 
the sea, but the scurvy and other diseases caused by 
bad food and worse sanitation, In the expedition of 
1559 two-thirds of the men employed perished for want 
of food ; old oil and fish casks were used for the storage 
of beer. Elizabeth pinched the Navy as many of her 
successors have done since. Hawkins, who was treasurer 
of the Navy and superintendent of the building, equipping, 
and repairing of nrg lamented to Cecil that there was 
no man living who had so careful, so miserable, so 
unfortunate, and so dangerous a life ; there is hardly any 
time left to serve God and to satisfy man, so t was 
the business of the office, and the trouble and the dis- 
trust. 

In 1588, she made Howard and Drake pay out of their own 
pockets for the wine and arrowroot supplied to the dying 
seamen at Plymouth, but her own bill for Gascony wine alone 
in the preceding year was some £12,000. 

The pay of a Lord High Admiral a day in the Armada 
year was £3 6s. 8d., and the pay of the sailor was 10s. 
a month, and a preacher received from £2 to £3 per 
month. The naval estimates for the six years after the 
Armada varied from £54,000 to £56,000 per annum. 
The cost of building the largest ship in the navy in 1561 
was £3,788, and her stone shot cost 6d. apiece. These 
vessels carried 450 seamen, 50 gunners, and 200 soldiers, 
considérably more than the complement of a first-class 
ironclad of to-day, which costs a million sterling. The 
heaviest anchor weighed 30 cwt., and a man-of-war 
usually carried from ten to twelve of them. The article, 
which is by Mr. Oppenheim, is full of interesting and 
curious details, which will be read with interest by all 
the suceessors of the sea-kings, who established the 
supremacy of Britain in the reign of good Queen Bess. 


IN THE REVIEWS. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF MY BOYHOOD, 
BY CARDINAL MANNING. 


Tue first of a series of illustrated interviews which 
appear in the Strand Magazine for July is devoted to 
‘Cardinal Manning. The article is illustrated by photo- 
graphs of the interior of the Cardinal’s palace at West- 
minster. The interviewer gives the following account of 
the domestic chapel and its relics :— 


The domestic chapel is in close proximity to the dining- 
room. Through a little ante-apartment, where the vestments 
are kept, and past a small confessional exquisitely carved in 
oak, the door of the chapel is opened, and the rays of light 
stream through the windows on to a simple altar. Here, ina 
glass case, is the mitre of white silk, to which the gold trim- 
ming still clings, worn by St. Thomas a Becket whilst in the 
residence at Sens. At another corner is a relict of St. 
Edmund. There are seats on the green baize benches for a 
dozen worshippers ; the gilt chair once used by the Cardinal 
is in the centre, with a black knee cushion richly worked 
with flowers. ‘The relics, one of the most precious collections 
in the kingdom, are preserved in a case at the far end. 
They are a sight of rare beauty—wonderfully carved speci- 
mens of Gothic work in ivory, elaborate gold, silver, 
and silver-gilt work. Amongst the most precious of them 
all, contained in a piece of crystal, is a fragment of the 
column against which our Lord was scourged; and set ina 
silver and enamelled shrine are three small pieces of dark 
wood, resembling ebony, round which are engraved the 
words: “ Behold the wood of the cross on which our Saviour 
was hung.” 

The following is the Cardinal’s account of the routine 
of his present working day :— 


“ Every day brings a multitude of letters. I open them all 
myself. Many I reply to, and the remainder keep two sec- 

retaries busy all day, and then they are by no means finished, 
’ Ihave a long, long day myself. At seven I get up, and oft- 
times do not go to bed until past eleven—working all the 
time. My dinner is early, at 1.30, and tea comes round at 7 
o'clock. Newspapers? I manage to get through some of the 
principal ones every day. Of course I only ‘skim’ them over, 
but I make a point of reading the foreign news.” 


The interviewer then succeeded in eliciting the follow- 
ing reminiscences of his boyhood from the Cardinal :— 


“ Well, if you want me to talk nonsense, I will say that it 
is a long way back to remember, for I am eighty-three, but 
I spent my childhood at Totteridge. As a boy at Coombe 
Bank, Christopher Wordsworth, late Bishop of Lincoln, and 
Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of St. Andrews, were my play- 
fellows. I frankly admit that I was very mischievous. The 
two Wordsworths and I conceived the wicked intention of 
robbing the vinery. The door was always kept locked, and 
there was nothing for it but to enter through the roof. There 
was a dinner party that day, and there were no grapes. This 
is probably the only case on record where three future 
bishops were guilty of larceny. Were we punished? No, 
we were discreet. We gave ourselves up, and were forgiven. 

“T was always fond of riding, shooting, boating, and 
cricketing. I well remember that with the first shot from 
my gun I killeda hare. That shot was nearly the means of 
preventing me from ever becoming eighty-three. My father’s 
gamekeeper was with me at the time, and he was a very tall, 
heavy fellow, with a tremendous hand. When he saw the 
hare fall, he brought that same huge hand down on my back 
with all his might, and a hearty ‘ Well done, master Henry!’ 
His enthusiasm nearly knocked me out of the world. My 
shooting inclinations, however, once nearly ruined the family 
coach—in those days, you know, we used to have great cum- 
bersome, uncomfortable vehicles. I had a battery of cannons, 
and my first target was the coachhouse door. One of these 
formidable weapons carried a fairly weighty bullet. Well, I 


¥ ; 
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hit the door—the bullet went clean through, and nearly 
smashed the panel of the coach. 

“I went to Harrow when I was fourteen, and remained 
there four years. I fear I can tell you but little about my 
cricketing days. I wish I could say that ‘our side’ won, but: 
alas! in the three matches I played in against Eton, and 
Winchester at Lords we were beaten every time. 1 certainly 
scored some runs, but their total is forgotten. Then, as a 
boy, I was very fond of wood-carving, and the principal 
articles of home manufacture were boats. I made many of 
them, and as a lad they used to constitute my birthday 
present to my youthful companions. After I had reached 
manhood I found my stock of small river craft unexhausted, 
so I would give them away to my friends as small mementoes 
of my boating days.” 


AN AMERICAN VIEW OF NEW ZEALAND. 


Mr. G. M. Grant, in Harper’s Magazine for August, 
gives a very interesting account of the Great Britain of 
the Southern Seas. The paper is copiously illustrated 
and very well written. He has travelled over the islands 
and likes them well. He says :— 


The production of cereals and root crops, of butter and 
cheese, of sub-tropical fruits and flowers—in a word, of 
everything raised in temperate climates or in the favoured 
lands along the shores of the Mediterranean—is steadily 
increasing. And better than richness and variety of soil is 
climate. There is no climate better suited to the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and no colony has been settled so exclusively 
from the British Islands and from the best classes of British 
people. I saw fewer alterations from the original stock than 
in Australia, the southern coast from Gippsland to Adelaide 
excepted, and any changes in physique were not for the 
worse. The climate, too, is far more pleasant than that of 
Britain, simply because there is far more sunshine. One is 
tempted to ask, for what other spot on earth has the 
Almighty done so much? 


Mr. Grant is deservedly severe upon the overburdened 
Titan school of British statesmen. It was only the 
energy and enterprise of individual adventurers who 
enabled us to survive the blunders of Downing Street. 
The following anecdote I do not remember having 
read before :— 


These Fortunate Islands went a-begging from Captain 
Cook’s time down to 1840, and the South Island was within 
an ace of being picked up by France. In that case it would 
have been probably used as a home for récidivistes, for in 
default of it New Caledonia was selected and is still used for 
that purpose. Captain Stanley, of the Spitfire, arrived three 
days before the vessels of the French Corhpany, and had 
hoisted the union-jack. The Frenchman laughed good- 
naturedly, landed his emigrants, and sailed away for New 
Caledonia. 


After describing the natives, the scenery, and the 
characteristics of the islands he sums up his observations 


as follows :— 

Nowhere is there a fairer land. Nowhere is labour more 
sweet, or recreation more shared in by all classes. Every 
township has its park, racecourse, and playground ; the 
cities have these and everything else that can be imagined. 
Picnics are universal. The long summers and bracing win- 
ters make open-air amusements delightful. Sports are taken 
up eagerly, from coursing matches over rough ground and 
pig-stalking, to cricket, foot-ball, and volunteering. From 
the beginning generous provision was made for schools and 
colleges, the people—in the South Island especially—having 
the spirit of the men who colonised New England. No one 
with eyes in his head can fail to see that the New Zealander 
of to-day is laying the foundations of a mighty state. a 
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HEREDITY IN MEN AND NATIONS. 
A FRENCH DIALOGUE. 


M. Leon Dauner is about to publish a book under the 
title given above. It is to consist of three dialogues on 
no less a subject, apparently, than human life, and he 
has given one of these dialogues to the Nouvelle Revue, 
The first part of it appeared in the Revue for June 15th ; 
it is completed in the number for July Ist. 

The dialogue is conducted by an artist, a doctor, 
and a soldier—intended, doubtless, to typify the man 
of sensations, the man of intellect, and the man of 
action; and each subject, as they touch it, is treated 
to some extent from the three points of view. They 
touch all sorts of subjects beginning with the mind 
and the effect upon it of heredity as observable in indi- 
viduals and nations. Traban, the doctor, iaclines to 
divide people into two classes: the predestinate, who have 
been cast in so strong a mould that from birth to 
death they scarcely change, but carry with them 
the direct inheritance of one special set of ances- 
tors. This type should be looked for by preference 
in remote and isolated districts where, if those 
conditions have prevailed for many generations, it will 
usually be found that the inhabitants have not only a 
physical but a moral resemblance to each other. Hence, of 
course, by development arise national characteristics. To 
the other class of mankind he gives the name of Versatiles. 
These are the complex natures in which many currents of 
heredity meet, and who, being impelled to give expression 
to each in turn, pass through amazing transformations of 
character. Every one has had the opportunity of observ- 
ing in children the phases of physical resemblance first 
to one parent and then to another a which 
they pass. The attentive observer will probably often 
have noted some corresponding moral change. 


NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS, 


The discussion, carried on with interest, leads naturally 
to a classification of the predominant qualities of the 
leading European races. Traban declares, as the scientific 
man is soul to do, that between English, French, and 
German there can be no question of superiority but 
only of difference. Some excellent definitions of the 
prevailing characteristics of the three races follow. 

The German subjective love of theory and the abstract 
is contrasted with the objective English devotion to 
experiment and tle real. The two currents are traced 
through the science and history of both nations, and 
then we get this description of the French :— 


“We: have the highest-intelligence in Europe. We are 
the intellectual race, and we might be capable of assimilat- 
ing the two antipodes of subjective and objective if we 
had as much attention as we have lucidity ; if we were 
as persevering as we are clear. We understand more quickly 
than others, but we don’t know how to. use our victory. 
A Frenchman has an idea. He is quickly tired of it. 
He does not realise it. Successors are all tired of 
the ideas of their predecessors, and France is the coun- 
try, I won’t say only of Europe, but of the universe, 
in which there is the greatest waste of ideas. Then we have 
too much sentiment. We are always placing ourselves at 
the morally conventional point of view. We do not see 
events as they are. We judge them outside the plane of the 
real in accordance with some current ideal of goodness or of 
useless generosity which spoils the best conceptions. We 
are of the “ It-can’t-be-because-it-should-not-be ” order of 
mind. The English say, “It is, therefore it must be.” 

Alas for the habit.of basing our judgment upon final causes, 
and ey the love of allegory, which are the two curses of our 
race : 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


WHAT IS GENTUS ? y 

The question of heredity is not abandoned without ~ 
touching on the great problem of genius. The definition of — 
“divine folly” is to Traban wholly inapplicable. Folly im- 


plies disorder ; genius is before all things a co-ordination of : 


the powers of thought ; it implies coherence and method. a 


The genius is a kaleidoscope of which the images are 
always well ordered ; the madman is mere broken glass in 
which bits of colour may be found. 

The individual whom we name a “ genius” represents ' 
an accumulation in one person of all the qualities, defects, 
aptitudes, and aspirations of an entire familial series. 
The point at which all the various strains of heredity run 
into one another may be called the point of genius. It 
ought to occur in every family within a given period. 
Women play an immense part in this hereditary descent, 
handing on their instincts, often undeveloped, from 
generation to generation of mothers, till at last 
a son is born in whom the unopened buds of his 
mother’s inherited faculties suddenly stupefy the 
world by bursting into blossom. Expression havi 
been once given to these accumulated powers 
a family, the strain is crossed, and ages may 
before another similar accumulation has been stored. 
These theories may be taken as the reader pleases to 
account for the general theory as to the mothers of great 
men, and also for the fact that genius is not often 
transmitted in immediate descent, 

Heredity is far from being the only subject discussed 
in M. Léon Daudet’s suggestive dialogue. ese extracts 
must be taken only as a sample of its matter. It may 
be added that they do scant justice to its manner, 

A PLEA FOR CLASSICAL EDUCATION IN RUSSIA, 

TuE opening article of the second number of the 
Nouvelle Revue for July is signed by the name of 
Michel Katkoff, and by that alone would command 
attention. Nor can it be said to lose its value for 
the majority of readers by the fact that itis not now 

ublished for the first time. European readers of the 

ussian press are few, and the general publie will 
not be affected by the knowledge that the eloquence 
to which Madame Adam’s organ thus gives a second voice 
has already done its work in Russia by contributing to 
confirm the Tzar in the principles it advocates. e 
arguments are, of course, not new, but eloquence is 
always new, and the supporters of classic secondary edu- 
cation in France may willingly welcome this enforcement: 
of their views. M. Katkoff choosed M. Renan’s theory of 
education, that what is required is not so much instruc- 
tion as awakening. Life is coming ; it will bring instruc- 
tion to the mind which has been well prepared. 

School is not the place in which to work at the progress of 
science, in which to carry c.14 researches, to make discoveries, 
to profess courses of knowledge. It is a place in which to 
bring up children so that they shall arrive at maturity of the 
mind atthe same time as maturity of the body, and be rendered 
apt for science as well as for all serious intellectual activity. 

Looking to this aim of secondary education, Katkoff 
was of opinion that it is better achieved by the 
classic method than by the attempt to cram modern 
information into the unformed mind. Speaking of 
Latin and Greek, he said :— 

These languages alone, in their indissoluble union, possess 
all the qualities which render it possible to concentrate upon 
them the work of young minds on the way towards 
maturity, and to reap a rich return for expended effort. 
Not only do they unite all the conditions necessary to the 
wholesome and normal exercise of the intellectual faculties, 
but they give the same faculties also abundant nourishment, - 
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A GREAT ENGLISHWOMAN. 
MADAME BODICHON. BY MADAME BELJOC. 


In the Englishwoman’s Review for July 15th Madame 
Parkes Belloc writes :— 


By the death of Madame Bodichon the Englishwomen of 
this generation have lost the woman to whom, more than to 
any other, they owe the great change which has taken place 
in their position and opportunities. It is fourteen years since 
she was struck down with the attack of paralysis which re- 
moved her from the active world of London, and fourteen 
years is almost a generation where the upspringing of new 
minds and new memories has to be taken into account. It is 
time to place upon lasting record what she was in her youth 
and middle age. 

She started with certain great advantages, being the 
grand-daughter and daughter of well-known members of 
Parliament. Barbara Leigh Smith was the eldest daughter 
of Benjamin, eldest son of William Smith, who succeeded 
his father in the Parliamentary seat,and was himself a most 
keenly intelligent and interesting man. When first I was 
brought into close intimacy with Barbara Leigh Smith in 
1846, the Corn-law struggle had just been won. She was 
then a beautiful, active girl of nineteen, ardent in every 
social cause, and those years from 1846 to 1851 were to us 
bright with the light of dawn. 

It was in 1854 that she began her work by collecting in a 
pamphlet all the laws specially relating to women, a pamphlet 
very thin and insignificant looking, but destined to prove the 
small end of the wedge which was to change the whole 
fabric of the law. The importance of her social relations 
brought the subject before influential men connected with 
the society for the amendment of the law; Lord Brougham 
and Mr. George Hastings took up the question actively ; 
meeting after meeting was held; Bill after Bill attempted 
to be carried through for the protection of the earnings of 
married women ; the Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science was founded, Lord Brougham being President, and 
Mr. Hastings Honorary Secretary, and questions relating to 
the social and legal status of women came to the front. 
Especially was this the case at the meeting which took place 
at Bradford in 1859. The law which gave to married women 
~~ possession of their own earnings was finally carried in 

70. 

Madame Bodichon’s marriage to a French physician took 
place in July 1857. Her husband was aman of marked and 
peculiar ability, who had gone to Algiers not long after the 
conquest by the French. For some years Dr. and Madame 
Bodichon divided their time between Algiers in the winter, 
and London and Sussex inthe summer. It was in 1858 that 
the Englishwoman’s Journal was founded, for which Madame 
Bodichon furnished part of the capita], and when in London 
frequented the office almost daily, carrying into the work the 
sunshine of her vigorous intellect and warm heart. 

Of Madame Bodichon’s great liberality what grateful re- 
cognition can be adequately made? I believe I am correct in 
saying that the £1,000 she gave was the first given for Girton 
—to which I am told she has bequeathed £10,000. She was 
well endowed with fortune, and her paintings early com- 
manded considerable prices ; and of the money at her disposal 
she was a most liberal and conscientious guardian. She had 
essentially the initiative mind, and it may truly be said of 
her that she scattered ideas broadcast, and that they took 
root far and wide. 

Of Madame Bodichon’s artistic gifts it is perhaps unsuit- 
able to say much here. I think that they were very great, 
and that the expression of the French critic who called her 
the Rosa Bonheur of landscape painting was not exaggerated. 
Her paintings are full of nature and poetry, and power and 
strong individuality. Years must pass before they cease to 
bring tears into the eyes of those who can recall the artist in 
her beautiful prime. 

For myself I would fain add a few words. It has 
been my lot to know, with hardly an exception, the 
most remarkable Englishwomen of the last fifty years, 
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and many of the noted Frenchwomen also. Some of them 
have taken agreat and permanent place by reason of things 
actually achieved. But in Barbara Leigh mith existed that 
indefinable power which his contemporaries appear to have 
recognised in Arthur Hallam, a something which transcended 
that which was done. And the lack in either was due not to 
any fault of organisation, but solely to causes external, to 
early death, to failure of physical power, to the outward 
accident of a weighted life. 





SHOULD WOMEN JOIN BENEFIT SOCIETIES? 
YES; BUT THEY ARE NOT ALLOWED. 


TuHE editor of the Leisure Hour discusses this question, 
and answers jit in the affirmative. Unfortunately, in 
England the vast majority of such societies exclude 
women, for the following alleged reasons :— 


Ist, that they would occasion larger demands on the 
funds than men; 2nd, that they are able to earn less and 
contribute less than male workers, and that allowances to 
them would involve disproportionate demands on the fund; 
and 3rd, that their wants and their claims would be trouble- 
some in the administration of the fund, and that they would 
be more likely to abuse the conditions for relief. 


The editor replies as follows :— 


First, as to the greater expense for sickness. It is true 
that women have slight illnesses more frequently than men, 
but the duration of the maladies is on the average shorter, 
and they are less exposed to serious accidents, Official 
statistics have demonstrated this. In a report obtained of 
the authorised Sociétés de Secours Mutuels in Paris, it was 
found that the average number of days of sickness in a year 
was in the proportion of 5°71 for males, and only 4°66 for 
female members, 

As to the other objections, the entrance fees and 
assessment of contributions can in each society be regulated 
by special laws, provided only that the principle is admitted 
of the wives as well as the husbands having right to medical 
attendance and other benefits common to all members. 
With regard to difficulties in the administration, men are 
often at least as troublesome and as prone to frauds as 
women are, and on the whole more likely to come on the sick 
fund by misconduct than the wives are. Female visitors 
as well as male visitors must watch against occasional faults ; 
but the general experience iu such societies shows an honour 
and a loyalty which women are as capable of as men. 

In London and large towns, where there are so many 
workshop and factory clubs, and “ house funds,” the majority 
of the members being young and unmarried, the admission 
of women is not often practicable. In cases like the post- 
office or telegraph services there is no reason why the mutual 
benefit should not be for all who are employed. In villages, 
and definite districts of towns, the principle of common 
interest in family life is carried out usefully in ~ Medical 
Provident Institutions,” of which there are several in London. 
These ought to be multiplied, and by the help of contribu- 
tions from “ honorary members,” the working classes can be 
liberally helped, without any compromise of their indepen- 
dence; their payments as participating members giving them 
claim to assistance, and for all branches of the family in 
accordance with the rules of each institution. 





In the Strand Magazine for July there is an inte- 
resting account of the 26th Middlesex Cyclists’ Co: 
which now number one hundred and twenty men. e 
cost of a military cycle is £12, and it lasts about six 
years, and enables them to cover the ground at about 
thirty miles day after day. 
an hour on a good road. One member of the Oyclist 
Corps proposes to supply a cyclist band, in the shape of a 
huge musical box, which will give out military music 
whenever the treadles are put in motion. 


They ride at about ten miles — 
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IS ENGLAND MORE REPUBLI“AN THAN AMERICA? 


wage a YES, BY MB. MONCUKE CONWAY. 
wanscendell Mr. Moncure Conway, in the Monist for July, has a 
‘due not to ™@ paper on the right of evolution, which isa vigorous protest 
xternal, to against the revolution that is contemplated by many 
1e outward Socialists. Mr. Conway maintains that the United 
States affords a signal illustration of the evils of revolu- 
tion. England is an illustration of evolution, the United 
ETIES ? States of revolution. The following are the more striking 
passages of his article :— 
; There appears to me nothing more important than that 
} question, the world should be undeceived about America, whose 
nately, in political history is, really, the great warning against revo- 
3s exclude lution—a handwriting on the walls of the world, the mis- 
understanding of which is a peril to mankind. 
ne THE EVILS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
1 less and _ The independence of America was a necessary thing, but 
ywances to it came in the worst way posslble. It was heavy misfortune, 
the fand 4 from which we still suffer, that independence was secured 
be trouble. by war. The colonies had exhausted their resources in 
hey would their success; but they had not exhausted England. 
The colonies, still confronted by the powerful enemy they had 
made, were compelied to unite forcommon defence. These 
colonies had tadical differences, political, religious, com- 
It ie trad mercial ; some were free, some held slaves. But in presence 
than men; of the common foe they had to unite at once, and sink 
ze shorter their differences. When they met to frame a constitution 
Official for their union the majority had no notion of any constitution 
btained of save that of England, and little accurate knowledge of that. 
ray What they framed was a crude imitation of the undeveloped 
5 in a year English constitution of a hundred years ago. They made 
ly 466 for two legislatures because England seemed to have two; but 
y made them equal, not knowing that in England the two 
Rie were not equal. They supposed England was really governed 
ulated by the king; so, having knocked down George III. they set 
fate or ted up a monarch much more powerful, who to-day under the 
tages name = _—— possesses more power than any throne 
sccealieie: a bee's . They formed a Senate, able to defeat the popular 
Feo Cate THE PRESIDENT A REAL MONARCH. 
mn the sick The Senate is a peerage of states, in which New York has 
e visitors no more power than states hardly larger than some of its 
nal faults ; counties. This anomaly was advocated on the ground that 
an honour in England boroughs of a few hundred voters had equal 
.. representation with others of many thousands. The old 
so many’ monstrosity, now the extinct “rotten borough” system, was 
> majority | here actually raised into a constitutional principle. Com- 
admission i mand of the army and navy, there nominally lodged in the 
the post- crown, was really lodged with the American monarch, so 
he mutual that he may slip from his civil to his military throne, and 
n villages, tule by martial! law. This powerful monarch is not elected 
 eonumon by the people of the United States, but of the States sepa- 
‘ Medical rately, through electors proportioned to their members of Con- 
n London. gress. Consequently, as New York has the greatest number of 
contribu- electors, the monarch in nine cases out of ten, is chosen by 
a can be one State. The present President got a trifling majority in 
: indepen- New York, and was elected. Mr. Cleveland received some 
ving them 100,000 majority of votes in the nation, and was defeated. A 
family in popular superstition calls that the Great Republic. Since the 
electors ceased to be real electors, as the constitution intended, 
and became mere messenger-boys carrying votes they never 
. cast, this government is not so republican as the English has 
an inte- J} now become. 
Regs, - SLAVERY ONE RESULT OF THE REVOLUTION. 
bout six Even at its best our hasty constitution gave new lease toan 
pigs Toa England discredited at home, and a new lease to slavery, 
mil which had been decaying. Slavery entered its new stronghold, 
ten 1e8 and ruled America for generations; had it not lost its head and 
e Cyclist § assailed its own stronghold, it might be ruling still. Our much: 
hape of a eulogised constitution, by its compromise with slavery, cost 
ry music America a million lives and a billion of money. And all of 
those evils, involving a steady degradation of our politics, 
are due to the fact that America got its independence not by 
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evolution—which would have surely secured it, leaving = 
land its friend—but by revolution, which made England 
ure, crude, union; — 





















































enemy; necessitating a military : 
preventing the mature discussion and development which — 
could have made the constitution an advance in : 


civilisation instead of a re ion. When our bad 
swept English authority out of the country, they had not — 
—- political ——_- monarchical notions, out of it; — 
they re-throned in their garnished habitation the defects — 
of the system they had fought. 
IN PRAISE OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 

By argument, petition, parliamentary influence, England 
has secured something like republican government under its 
mask of monarchy. : 

The United States monarch is able to transfer office from — 
his opponents to his supporters. He is powerful because he 
is removed every four years. He can claim that the 
nation has freshly given him all that power. The English 
sovereign has no political power at all. The nation is 
governed by responsible ministers. The president may snap his 
fingers at a parliamentary majority ; the English executive 
may be dismissed in a night. In a monarchy all classes are 
interested to reduce a power which only one family can enjoy ; 
but under a presidency all are anxious to enhance the power 
of an office to which all may aspire,—especially where it is 
renewed every four years by an electoral revolution. 

In England other antiquated things have subserved pro- 
gress. For the very reason that hereditary legislation is 
anomalous, antiquated, the peers became weak ; the “ upper” 
house became “ under” by an evolution that had been im- 
possible had it been elective. Butin this very irresponsibility 
to the popular vote lay that independence of pte 
which gives their House weight as a debating and revising 
body. A further step in evolution, which should determine 
the exact number of times that the Lords might reject a 
measure, after which its passage through the Commons would 
make it law, might make the peers a useful body in checking 
popular passion and haste. 

A PROPOSED MISSIONARY EXHIBITION. 

A memBER of the staff of the Baltimore American 
has poopenes that a missionary exhibit should be one of 
the features of the Chicago Exhibition :— 

It is proposed to exhibit the idols of the world by speci- 
mens, casts, and photographs, the work of missionary publish- 
ing houses, medical missionaries, and industrial schools, and 
the mission stations and missionaries connected therewith. 
The exposition would include mission work at home and 
abroad in all its branches. The harems of Turkey and the — 
zenanas of India; the alphabets and literature of missionary 
lands, customs, and manners; Buddhist praying wheels, and 
models of Juggernaut’s car, and the fanes and shrines of idol 
gods; monkey temples of Benares, charms, etc., will be pre- 
sented to the eye; and the contrast between what was and 
what is will be rendered as complete as possible by the 
models of Christian villages over against those which the 
Gospel has not yet lifted to a higher level. 

In connection with this may be noted a scheme for the 
celebration of the nineteenth centenary of Christianity 
by holding every ten years during the twentieth century 
a World's Chautauqua Assembly on the centennial grounds 
at Jerusalem. All parties acknowledging the three oldest 
creeds should have a right to be represented, and all 
languages in which the gospel is preached should be 
heard there. From every nation and people there should 
be at least one man, and all idols superseded by the 
gospel should be shown as trophies. If this scheme is 
carried out it will be more than ever necessary that the 
Turkish Empire should be preserved in existence, if onl 
that a strong body of neutral troops should be available, in 
order to prevent the assembled Christians from breaking 
each other’s heads. It is difficult now ; what it would be 
at each decennial demonstration who can say ? 
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THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. 
A PROTEST BY PROFESSOR FREEMAN. 

In the July number of the Proceedings of the Scottish 
Geographical Society, Professor A. Freeman discusses 
“ Britannic Federation,” and points out the political and 
physical basis of national unity. He is quite right in 
pointing out, in his usual vigorous and lucid style, that Im- 
perial Federation is an absurdity when used by those 
who are really aiming at the federation of all English- 
speaking people. Bat after all this criticism advances 
the matter very little. What is more serious is his con- 
tention that the colonies have no sentiment for each other, 
and that the only tie which binds them together is their 
relations with the mother country. When we point out 
that there is no reason why Canada should not 
eare as much for Australia as Colorado does for 
Florida, he replies that mere continuity of territory 
produces interests common to all, that is to say, that 
because a man can walk from San Francisco to Boston, 
Californians and New Englanders have more interests in 
common than South Africans and Australians. But that 
assertion is surely due to the old fallacy that the sea is a 
divider instead of a uniter of peoples. Nothing is more 
certain than that transit by sea, measured by cash, which, 
after all, is a great standard of measurement when material 
interests are in question, is much cheaper than transit by 
land. Our Empire may be only half baked, and in a very 
straggling condition, but that it exists at allis due to the 
fact that the ocean highway enables us in our island 
home to communicate at an almost nominal rate with our 
colonies at the other end of the world. Just imagine if 
every bale of goods that went to Australia had to travel 
overland the whole way! Another point of Mr. Free- 
man’s contention is that a federal executive would be much 
more likely to meddle in the state of affairs than the 
present Colonial Office. That is an assertion to which 
the experience of the United States supplies a sufficient 
answer. Mr. Freeman’s strongest point is that federation 
would destroy the authority of Imperial Parliament :— 

Does every one who talks about federation, “ Imperial,” 
“ Britannic,” or any other, always think what any kind of 
federation means as regards the Parliament of Great Britain ? 
Make Great Britain a member, make England and Scot- 
land separate members, of a Britannic Confederation. The 
powers of the British, English, Scottish Parliament will at 
once cease to be boundless; they will be cut down to the 
measure of such powers as the Federal Constitution may leave 
to each of the several States. The British, English, Scottish 
Parliament will sink to the level of the Legislature of 
Delaware or the Grand Council of Zug. Are we ready 
for this? I can speak for one man only. I am no lover 
of “empire”; I am not anxious for my country to exercise 
lordship over other lands, English - speaking or other- 
wise. But I will not, as faras one man can hinder it, have 
my country ruled over by any other power, even by a power 
in which my country itself has a voice. If it is proposed 
that the great and historic assembly which King Edward 
called into being in 1295 shall keep its six hundredth anni- 
versary by sinking to the level of the Legislature of a canton 
of a Britannic Confederation, then I shall be driven, however 
much against the grain, to turn Jingo and sing, “ Rule 
Britannia.” 

Mr. Freeman had better take to practising ‘‘ Rule 
Britannia ” betimes, but even this will not save him. If 
we have to choose between the alternative of a little 
England and a Federated English-speaking world, the 
party which he calls Jingo is much more likely to accept 
federation than the party which, five years ago, tried 
to give Home Rule to Ireland, not so much to extend 
the foundations of the Empire as to fling off a burden. 
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THE MAKING OF GERMANY. 

THERE is a good article in the Quarterly Review for 
July on the ‘‘ Making of Germany,” which is interesting, 
not only on account of its subject, but also because of the 
ideas which it suggests as to what is needed to make the 
English-speaking world, which at present stands almost 
as much in need of unification as Germany did in the 
eighteenth century. At the beginniog of last century, 
Germany was divided into three hundred sovereign 
territories, of which eighty were not of more than ten or 
twelve miles in extent. The reviewer asks how has the 
chaos become cosmos, which now exists. What creative 
power worked this miracle ? He answers his own question 
as follows :— 


The primordial fount of being is that Logos, Intellectus, 
Vernunft, Reason, which is, in the strictest sense, Divine. 
That it is that has built up the great Teutonic nation. The 
political unity, so recently wrought with blood and iron, is 
but the symbol and the pledge of the intellectual, the moral, 
the spiritual unity achieved by thought. It is the outward 
visible sign of the national consciousness which has been 
called into existence by an illustrious succession of thinkers 
from the days of Leibnitz to our own day. 

The real makers of Germany are the philosophers and 
poets at whom we have briefly glanced, and the smaller men 
who sat at their feet and disseminated their teaching. With 
Leibnitz the line of “light and leading” begins. In Lessing 
we salute the first German classic. Goethe and Schiller 
create a literature which is the common heritage and price- 
less treasure of the Fatherland, binding it in intellectual 
solidarity. Kant establishes the ethical unity of his country 
upon the adamantine foundation of the transcendental 
morality. Hegel supplies the cohesive doctrine of political 
science, and exhibits the type of the State in which the men 
of action were to complete the unifying work of the men of 
thought. 


When the poets and philosophers had done their work 
Prussia undertook to fulfil their prophecies, and Stein, 
who was dominated by the idea of the duty which men 
owed to their country, evoked the moral force which 
unified Germany. The reviewer concludes as follows :— 


“What is a nation?” From the point of view of history, a 
nation is the development of a race by various processes of 
expansion. Consanguinity is its starting-point. Local con- 
tiguity, community of language, and common political insti- 
tutions are conspicuous among its actual conditions. But the 
real principle of its unity is spiritual. Consciousness is realised 
only in corporate existence. No doubt a common religious 
creed and cult afford the best expression of that community 
of thought and will which constitute a nation. The “ com- 
plete union of Church and State” cannot be realised in an age 
of religious disunity such as this. And that being so, the 
best substitute for it is a common morality, based upon the 
only possible foundation of supersensuous truth. Such a 
morality, if not capable, like religion, of being embodied in a 
polity, and in outward acts of worship, yet permeates the 
manners and forms the character of a people. Germany pos- 
sesses it. Germany possesses, too, a common tongue, a com- 
mon literature, common traditions, common aspirations; a 
patriot army where every man must serve his country and 
receive the priceless blessing of military discipline; political 


institutions which afford orderly expression to popular senti- 


ment, and guarantee to all a rational amount of individual 
freedom: and a royal house—true kings of men—in which 
the national life is centred and expressed. This is what 
Germany—a century ago so chaotic and impotent—has now 
become ; “ whole in herself, a common good” to her children; 
a bulwark of law and order among peoples given over to 


“anarchy and self-government by the basest;” “a noble and: 


puissant nation.” 
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HAS QUAKERISM A FUTURE? 
YES, SAYS THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW.” 


Tuis subject furnishes the text for an interesting article 
in the Kdinburgh Review, the writer examining the condi- 
tions of religious vitality to be found in the history of the 
sect, and the grounds for forecasting an increased vitality 
in the future. 

The influence of the doctrine of the ‘‘ inner light,” says 
the reviewer, has engendered a spirit of self-assertion and 
independence, making Quakerism a protest alike against 
the ecclesiastical tyranny of the Laudian High Church 
party and the spiritual oppression of the Independents 
and Presbyterians. 

It refused the authority of the priest, but it refused no less 
decisively the self-arrogated claim of the presbyter, “old 
priest writ large,” as no one discerned more clearly than 
George Fox. It equalised, though in a wild. haphazard 
fashion, the claims of aspirants to become religious teachers. 
Instead of external qualifications and secular accomplish- 
ments, all that the genuine evangelist needed was a develop- 
ment of that inward illumination he had in common with all 
men, 

Quakerism has stimulated, if, indeed, it did not 
originate, juster and loftier conceptions of the equality of 
all men before God, and from those principles sprang 
those humanitarian and philanthropic truths to which the 
Friends have given so practical an application in the his- 
tory of social reform. 

In the seventeenth and early part of the eighteenth 
century, the Quakers Jargely increased, and numbered in 
England some 66,000 strong, but soon after that period 
visibly declined. 

To the spiritual unrest, the many-sided burning enthusiasm, 
of the seventeenth century succeeded, in due course, the 
lassitude and coldness of the eighteenth. It was not that 
the church wanted apostles. George Fox had followers as 
zealous and unwearied as himself, but the time was not pro- 
pitious. The religious and political environment had changed. 
In a heartless and sceptical age like that which followed the 
Restoration, appeals to religious impulses and sensibilities 
were necessarily “ flat, stale, and unprofitable.” The harp- 
strings had no longer their old tension, and the tones that 
feebly vibrated from the relaxed strings were but dissonant 
echoes of their former high-strained music. 

Since 1860 there has been a slow but steady increase 
in the statistics of membership. Taking the last ten 
years, in 1881 there were 14,981 members, in 1890 they 

ad advanced to 15,961. Throughout the world, Ireland 
with 2,687 members is not increasing, but in Canada with 
1,109 adherents progress is being made. The United 
States contain 81,000 Friends, who are much subdivided. 
In their Sunday schools in England and Wales there 
are:—Adult scholars, 22,735; junior, 12,154; taught in 
199 schools by 1,900 teachers. Foreign mission work is 
also carried on successfully by the Friends of England and 
America in India, China, Madagascar, and Syria. 

As to the future possibilities of Quakerism, the writer 
thinks that :— 

Summing up this portion of our subject, the credenda of 
the Quakers, if we may be allowed such a term, may roughly 
be described as general beliefs of evangelical Protestantism, 
partly determined, partly modified, by the central 
doctrine of the inner light. .The distinguishing marks 
of Quakerism in comparison with other Christian com- 
munities seem to be these: that they lay greater stress on 
spiritual freedom, and they provide greater scope for spon- 
taneity in religious feeling and its devout expression. Unless 
we are mistaken, these characteristics mark tendencies dis- 
cernible- in much of our current religious thought. In 
every direction we seem able to detect a growing impatience 
of excessive dogma on the purely speculative points of the 
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Christian creed, a higher estimate of spiritual liberty, the — 
need of flexibility in formal modes of devotion. So 
far, therefore, from modern Quakerism being out of touch — 
with other churches and bodies of Christians, it would rather 
seem as if here, just as in the field of philanthropy and 
human amelioration, the Quakers have been the first to 
indicate courses and forecast directions and energies which 
other Christians have in time found it expedient to follow 
and adopt. 

The writer thus concludes :— 

A further point in which the auspices seem favourable to ~ 
at least a sympathetic consideration of the claims of 
neo-Quakerism is the growing tendency to cherish simplicity 
and refinement as the highest characteristics of religious © 
culture, The lofty position which Quakers have attainea 
in the commercial, the scientific, and the political world 
has often been remarked, as well as the undeniable fact 
that the numbers of those who have attained such dis- 
tinction have been unusually great in reference to the 
sum total of the sect; but it has not been so universally 
noticed that these distinctions have been acquired, not 
by ambitious and ostentatious self-seeking, but by the silent, 
unobtrusive manifestations of lives directed by simplicity and 
integrity. 





THE REPUBLIC OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FROM A FRENCH POINT OF VIEW. 


ProvinciAt England, so little known thirty years ago, 
is becoming an interesting fact to our neighbours across 
the Channel. The sympathetic description of Birming- 
ham, which is given in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
for July, by M. Max Leclerc, under the title of “A 
Tour in England,” is indicative of the intelligent 
appreciation with which some of the best elements of 
English life are regarded in France. ‘‘ A Well-Governed 
Republic” is the sub-title which M. Leclerc has given to 
his sketch, and after tracing, with many statistics, a history 
of the rise of the great manufacturing centre, its system of 
municipal government, its education, its health, its public 
institutions, the solidarity of interests which exists between 
the various sections of is society, the public — by 
which the whole community is animated, he concludes as 
follows :— 

It seems to me that I have now said enough to justify my 
title. Birmingham is a veritable little republic in the heart 
of a monarchy, ani a well-governed republic. Municipal 
life circulates there in full tide; liberty has no apparent 
limits. The commune is all-powerful; it affirms its omni- 
potence, but does not abuse it. It constructs municipal 
monuments which would be a challenge, if there were 
any one to challenge; but in Birmingham, as in all English 
towns, there are as few as possible of the visible representa- 
tions of the central power ; nowhere is there any trace of 
tutelage, of mistrust from above, or of a trammel upon 
these free men; they have been treated like reasonable 
beings, and they act as such. Is it not strange, ina town 
of 500,000 inhabitants, to meet with no administrative offices, 
no prefecture peopled with scribblers sent down from the 
capital, no officials, no permanent tribunals? In Birmingham 
men judge each other, they bring up and instruct their 
children as they please, they nurse their sick according 
to their own ideas, they plan and lay out their streets as they 
want them. I assure you they are excellent republicans ; the 
name alone is wanting, but they have the thing and that 
suffices. They are wise men. : 

When French opinion has fully realised the effects of 
free institutions upon our towns, it will perhaps become 
more reconciled to our system of colonial government. It 
is not in England alone but throughout the British 
Empire that the English race proposes to itself to mul- 
tiply little republics in all but name on the model of Bir- 
mingham and its sister towns. 
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HOW TO TAX DEAD MEN’S PROPERTY. 
AND WHAT TO DO WITH THE PROCEEDS. 

In the North American Review for July Prof. Richard 
T. Ely, in a paper entitled ‘‘The Inheritance of 
Property,” summarises the chief things required to 
bring about an improved society in the United States as 
follows :— 

First—Education in its broadest sense, including kinder- 
gartens, manual training, technical schools, colleges, and 
universities. 

Second—The abolition of private monopoty, and the sub- 
stitution therefor of public ownership and management of 
all those enterprises which are by nature monopolies, like 
railway, gas, and electric lighting businesses, telegraphs, 
selephones, etc. 

Third —A reform of the laws of inheritance. 

A PROPOSED REFORM OF THE DEATH DUTIES. 

Under the last head he sets forth as a good basis of dis- 
cussion Prof. Bluntschli’s ideas, which are as follows :— 

First, the share of a child is not to be taxed unless it 
exceeds $24,000, but of any excess above $24,000 the 
local political unit (which, for the sake of brevity, we will 
hereafter call town in every case) shall receive 10 per cent. 
If the share of a child exceeds $120,000, the state shall 
receive of the excess above $120,000 a child’s share. 

Second, if the estate falls to parents or grandparents of the 
decedent, the town is to receive a share of 5 per cent. of the 
estate, provided the share of a single ancestor is more than 
$2,400 but does not exceed $12,000, and 10 per cent. of the 
excess of a share over $12,000. If the share of a single 
ancestor exceeds $24,000, the State receives a share equal to 
10 per cent. of the surplus. 

Third, tha brothers and sisters, and children of brothers 
and sisters, of decedents are to be treated, so far as inherit- 
ance goes, like parents and grandparents. 

Fourth, if the heirs of the decedent are descended from 
grandparents, but not from the same parents—that is to say, 
if they are cousins, aunts, and uncles—the town is to be 
entitled to a share of ten per cent. of the estate if this 
exceeds $2,400 and twenty per cent. of the excess of the 
estate above $12,000. If the estate exceeds $24,000, 
twenty per cent. of this excess to go to the state, and not to 
the town. 

Fifth, if the heirs of the decedent are descended from 
common great-grandparents, but not from common grand- 
parents or parents, the share of the town is to be twenty per 
cent. if the estate exceeds $2,400 and thirty per cent. of 
the excess above $12,000; and if the estate exceeds 
$24,000, the state is to receive thirty per cent. of this 
excess. 

Sixth, if the decedent has no relatives near enough to be 
descended from common great grandparents, the estate is to 
fall to the town if it does not exceed in value $12,000, 
but if the value is greater than this, the entire surplus above 
$12,000 is to fall to the state. 

Seventh, if the decedent leaves a husband or wife, the 
survivor is to have a life interest in the share of the town or 
state. 

HOW TO USE THE NEW TAXES, 

The use to be made of the funds acquired by the taxation 
of inheritances, and by establishing the co-heirship of town 
and state, must vary according to time and place. There 
are, however, many uses which suggest themselves. In 
cases of cities, towns, and States weighed down with 
debt, the payment of bonds would be an excellent employ- 
ment of the funds. In case taxes are extraordinarily high 
and are weighing down industry, the tax-rate might be 
reduced. 

The States of the Union, and many of the towns, ought to 
go into forestry, purchasing large tracts of land, especially 
on mountains and along river courses, and covering these 
with trees. States and cities have allowed the ewnership of 
valzable public works to slip away from them into the hands 
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of private corporations.: Waterworks, gasworks, street-car 
lines, and the like might be purchased and operated at cost, 
All great cities require a large number of parks, especially of 
small parks in the crowded sections. There are many cities 
which ought to buy slums and tear down the houses in them, 

School funds ought to be increased until they become 
great enough, with the aid of current taxation, to provide 
the entire population with the best educational facilities of 
every sort, including manual training, kindergartens, public 
libraries, universities, industrial museums,. art-galleries, and 
the like. It would be especially desirable to improve the 
schools in the rural communities, establishing good high- 
schools wherever the population is sufficient to furnish 
them with pupils. Good schools in the country districts 
would tend to keep people in the country,who go to the cities te 
educate their children. It is desirable to make the country 
pleasanter and more attractive as a place of abode. Another 
fund may be suggested as suitable to be accumulated out of 
property inherited by the State and town, and that would be 
a highway fund, designed to help to improve the streets and 
roads of the State. The income of this fund could be distri- 
buted to towns and counties in such a manner as to encourage 
them in the improvement of roads and streets. 

AN IDEA THAT WILL “ CATCH ON.” 

If once this idea got hold of the public mind we should 
hear a great deal more discussion about the death duties 
than we do at present. Bluntschli’s idea at bottom is 
that when rich men die a good large proportion of their 
inheritance should be divided among the poor, or, rather, 
should be used in providing for the poor institutions 
which they are unable to provide for themselves. That 
idea may take hold in England yet, and when it does 
there will be a good deal more interest taken in politics 
than is likely to be the case so long as the two parties 
differ as tweedledum does from tweedledee. 





WHAT WILL BE THE EFFECT OF THE EIGHT 
HOURS DAY? 

Proressor J. E, C. Munro, who writes the first article 
in the current number of the Economic Journal, discusses 
the probable effect of the eight-hour day on the production 
of coal and the wages of the miners. The professor may 
be agreat economist, but he is not a great writer. When you 
turn over page after page it seems to be clear enough, but 
the net result is that no very definite impression is left on 
one’s mind, His chief point is that in 1872 the eight-hour 
day was virtually established in this country in our coal 
mines, and the net result was that the average output per 
man diminished by about eighteen tons a year, which is 
between five and six per cent. This, however, was not 
due to the shortening of the hours ; many new men flocked 
to the mines who were unskilled, old pits were re-opened 
and new pits were sunk. After the period of prosperity 
passed and wages fell, the miners elected to lengthen their 
hours rather than diminish their earnings. The miners, 
therefore, have the greatest possible interest in maintain- 
ing the individual output. If prices do not rise, the 
miner must, to gain the same wage in the shorter day, 
send as much coal to the surface as he did before, and 
hence he will have the strongest possible motive to save 
time from the hours allowed for meals, to use a faster 
stroke, to idle less, and even to increase if necessary the 
average number of days he works in the week in order to 
realise his standard. If the total output be maintained 
there will be n> rise in price,and no disadvantage as 
regards the foreigner ; if the output per miner be main- 
tained there will be no increase in the cost of production. 
As regards wages, if the total output and the output per 
miner be maintained, wages will not be affected by the 
reduction in hours. : 
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‘subject in the Forum for July. 


‘system of University Extension. 
soonenter the new University of Chicago. 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN AMERICA. 


BY PROF, H., B. ADAMS, 


Few more remarkable illustrations are afforded us of 
she enormous importance ofthe intercommunication of 
ideas and of information between, those who are in concert, 
than the story of the growth ofthe great modern move- 
ment for democratising the universities. The way in 
which the University Extension movement, after taking 
root on this side the Atlantic, sprang up on the other side, 
shows how much may be done when the much-to-be-de- 
sired return of the best that is attained by those who 
are working for the amelioration of the condition of the 
people is made up and rendered universally accessible. 
Professor Herbert B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, in the last number of the American Edition of the 
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Review or Reviews, has told at great length the story of 


the way in which the University Extension movement 
began in England and was afterwards carried over 
to America. 

To the author of this article was unanimously awarded, 
at the Albany Convocation, July 10th, the Regents’ prize 
of one hundred dollars offered on behalf of the University 
of the State of New York for the best printed contribu- 
tion to the subject. A summary of his paper appears 
in Help, describing the English method of democratising 
the Universities, and giving his account of the way in 
which that method was introduced into the States. 

Professor Herbert B. Adams also writes on the same 
He says :— 

Americans have already advanced one step further than has 
the mother country, for New York has provided for a State 
Into this vast field will 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


OUR HELPERS AND THEIR SERVICE. 


Tue publication of the first article in the series of 
reports from our Helpers as to the best institutions in 
their own localities appears in the current number of 
Help, from the pen of Profess 
school accommodation provided by a small Swiss town for 
the education of its children. By degrees I hope we shall 
be able to collect the materials for framing a ‘normal 
standard of necessities of civilisation which can be 
written up before the eyes of all men, so that every com- 
munity may know the best that has been attained im 
supplying the wants of man by various associated efforts 
of human activity. 


I am requested to ask all those who may be interested 
in the formation of a local association of Helpers in Leeds 
to communicate with our local secretary of the Helpers 
in Leeds, namely, Mr, J. A. Haywood, 14, Mosdale Street, 
Hunslet Road, Leeds. 


Our Helper at Londonderry, Mr. Joseph Edwards, 
desires me to state, for the information of those who may 
be passing through the northern seagate of the United 
Kingdom on their way to or from the New World, that he 
will be very glad to be of any service that he can to 
readers of the Review op Reviews. His address is 41, 
Great James Street. 


Mr. Edwards has kindly undertaken to supply a copy 
of the Review to emigrants going across the sea to a new 
home in the New World. It is hoped that it will not 
only supply them with reading matter on the voyage, but 
may remind them that wherever they go they can never 
pass outside the great unity of the English-speaking 
race. 

I am glad to hear that the Bradford Coffee Tavern Com- 
pany have offered to place the upper rooms of one of their 
establishments in a populous street at the disposal of my 
Bradford Helpers’ Association, in order that it may be 
converted into a social club on the lines that have been 
popularised by Mr. Buchanan and the East End 
Teetotums. 

Another excellent suggestion, which has been made by 
our Gateshead Helper, has been carried out this summer 
in the shape of garden parties for the workhouse children, 
The idea is one which is capable of adoption within short 
range of a workhouse school, a garden, or wherever @ 
green field is at the disposal of a kindly heart. 





In Harper for August there is an interesting sketch of 
the Nihilists in Paris, by Mr. Rosny, illustrated by 
portraits of Lavroff and other Russian Nihilists. He 
gives a curious account of Tikhomiroff, for whom 
Madame Novikoff succeeded in securing a pardon from 
the Russian Government, and who has made the most 
emphatic recantation of his Nihilist heresies. Mr. Rosny 
says :— 

The Nihilists hope for a revolution produced by means of a 
coup @état, and they esteem that (1) the present autocracy 
is really weak ; (2) that the great towns and central garrisons 
would suffice to overthrow the existing order of things ; (3) 
that the peasant would remain indifferent or almost indiffe- 
rent to the issue of the struggle, and would soon rally to the 
new régime when he felt its beneficent effects. 


In the Sunday at Home for August there is an in- 
teresting article by a lady, describing the thirteen months 
which she spent in a London Hospital. It gives a good 
and, on the whole, a pleasant account of the treatment 
of patients in the institution, 
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THE REVIEW 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE FOR THE POOR. 


BY MISS OCTAVIA HILL. 


In the Nineteenth Century for August, Miss Octavia 
Hill has the first place with an article entitled “Our 
Dealings with the Poor.” The note of it is her desire to 
link the special work of visiting the homes of the people 
with family life. She says that her workers, almost with- 
out exception, prefer work in her houses to any other 
sphere whatever. “There is never a year that we do not 
increase the number of houses under their charge.” 
Paid inspection, she thinks, is a mockery, so she 
suggests that those who really love and cave for the 
poor should 
put themselves in touch with the homes of the people on the 
one hand, and the official bodies on the other, as to become 
an ever-present, all-pervading, informal, but most active body 
of volunteer inspectors, instinctively noticing, truly record- 
ing, and regularly communicating through recognised centres 
with the officials? And should they not also perform this 
office for organised volunteer agencies, as well as for those 
established by law? So that at once the Poor Law and the 
School Board, the Sanitary Aid and the M.A.B.Y.S., the 
Invalid Children’s Society, and many others, should have 
visitors attached to every small district in the parish. 

The establishment in Southwark of the Women’s Uni- 
versity Settlement suggested to her the desirability of 
drawing up a sketch of such district visiting as would 
meet the modern want. Her plan is that visitors do 
many kinds of things for a few people, and not one thing 
for many people, and she would make the visitor a kind 
of bishop for the few people under her charge in a small 
district. She would begin by collecting their savings from 
door to door. By this means she would establish an easy 
and natural means of introduction, from which she would 
build upa close acquaintance, and become a medium of com- 
munication between them and the guardians, the schvol 
Board, the Sanitary Aid Committee, and the vestry. If 
once you have got a wise and loving heart established in 
close personal relations with a small number of families, 
you have got an arrangement capable of being utilised to 
almost any extent. Such visitors might do many things. 
They might obtain sometimes the management of the 
houses themselves, which would enable them to have 
ated as well as influence. They could establish a 

eighbourhood Guild, wherein the inhabitants of a given 
locality could unite together to raise the standard of 
physical, moral, and artistic condition of streets and 
houses. They might help their poorer friends to improve 
their temporal prosperity by schemes of co-operation. 

Miss Hill repudiates all idea of making a radical change 
in the condition of the people. Here is what she 
proposes :— 


It is but a feeble effort to bring, according to the special 
need of the moment, one human being into near touch with 
others in their homes; to lead the new and wiser thinkers of 
to-day to occupy themselves not with the problems pondered 
on in the study, but with individuals in their homes and 
daily life. What the result of such intercourse will be must 
depend wholly on what our visitors are and what their flocks 
are, and this must vary infinitely. 





In the Asiatic Quarterly Review for July Sir E. N. 
C. Braddon, Agent General for Tasmania, declares that the 
island affords an elysian retreat for those possessed of 
small fixed incomes. You can live like a prince there 
on a thousand a year. Living is much cheaper than in 
England. The island is the most English of all English 

essions, and in no other country is the scenery so 
utiful and the climate so enjoyable. 


OF REVIEWS. 


HOW I WRITE MY POETRY. 
BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, 

In Cassell’s Saturday Journal Sir Edwin Arnold re. 
counts to an interviewer how he writes his poetry. The 
interviewer asked him if he did not find poetry and 
journalism antagonistic. He replied :— 


“On the contrary, the most poetical place I know i3 Fleet: 
Street. It differs very much from the slopes of Fujisan and 
the beautiful open sea, but there is nothing so interesting to, 
me as humanity. 

“My ‘Light of the World’ was commenced at a tea 
house in Japan. The little silver pipes were smoking, the: 
samisen (Japanese guitars) were playing, and Japanese songs. 
were being sung. I heard one of my friends say,‘ Damatte 
(be quiet), Dana Sama is writing. I was reminded by that 
exclamation that I had just put down on paper. the lyric 
which occurs in the ‘ Light of the World’ :— 

‘ Pesce beginning to be, 
Deep as the sleep of the sea, 
When the stars their radiance glass 
In its blue tranquillity.’ 

“Tt had come to me abruptly,” resumed Sir Edwin after he 
had in bis modulated tones recited these now famous lines, 
“and it had to be written. I had been engaged in conversa- 
tion, yet it had suddenly struck me, compelling me to with- 
draw myself for the moment, and I was completely absorbed 
in that verse.” 

“TI do not, at any time, force poetry,” said he. “I must be- 
thoroughly in the mood, These moods come imperatively,. 
but very irregularly. My method is this: HitherI write firstand. 
roughly and on scraps of paper, or my daughter takes it down 
from my dictation—she is the only one who can do so for 
me—as I walk up and down the room and smoke. I put the 
rough notes in my pocket until the next day. Then I read 
the verse over and over, correct and copy allout myself, alter-- 
ing it very much, and filling it up. These scraps I enter into a. 
sort of day book or ledger until the work is nearly finished. 
I treat the matter thus compiled as the rough draft. I go- 
over it myself, polish it, and transcribe into a second book,. 
which may be called the poem itself, but still in a rough 
state. Then I copy it out again, and finally in a fair manu- 
script for the printer. Every line of the poem, therefore, 
passes through my mind three or four times. Sometimes the 
lines are importiinate and will be at once registered. Reading, 
smoking, driving, dressing for dinner—it does not matter how 
1 may’ be then engaged, the’verses will haunt you, fascinate 
you, dance before your imagination, demanding to be fixed ;. 
and you must catch them then and there or they will go. 
Sometimes the right ideas will come as suddenly as if by 
electric message.” 





Mr. A. E. Strezt, in Macmillan for August, discussing: 
the proposal to extend Westminster Abbey so as tu: 
accommodate more of the illustrious dead, sums up his. 
view as follows :— 

Give us, however, a new refectory, such as the actual 
report of the Commission suggests, restored for another and, 
higher purpose than that which its founders contemplated ; 
give us a Chapter House freed from accretions, the 


of Use and Beauty has been crowned with an acceptable+ 


offering on which the fire from heaven will not be called. 
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SOME STRANGE INSTINCTS OF CATTLE. 
INSANITY OR CRIME ? 


In Longman’s Magazine for August Mr. Hudson dis- 
cusses certain strange instincts in cattle, which in some 
cases resemble insanity and in other cases simulate the 
darkest passions of man 


These instincts are: — 

(1) The excitement caused . by the smell of blood, notice- 
able in horses and cattle among our domestic animals, and 
varying greatly in degree, from an emotion so slight as to be 
scarcely perceptible to the greatest extremes of rage or 
terror. 

(2) The angry excitement roused in some animals when a 
scarlet or bright red cloth is shown to them. So well known 
is this apparently insane instinct in cur catile that it has 
given rise to a proverb and metaphor familiar in a variety of 
forms to every one. 

(3) The persecution of a sick or weakly animal by its com- 
panions. 

(4) The sudden deadly fury that seizes on the herd or 
family at the sight of a companion in extreme distress. 
Herbivorous mammals at such times will trample and gore 
the distressed one to death. 

Mr. Hudson gives a remarkable account of the effect of 
blood upon a, herd of cattle which he one time saw in 
the Pampas, A beast had been killed within half a mile 
of the march of a herd, the moment they sniffed the 
blood they changed. their course and came to the spot 
= ie round it in dense masses bellowing continu- 

pe 

The animals that had forced their way into the centre of 
the mass to the spot where the blood was, pawed the earth, 
and dug it up with their horns, and trampled each other 
down in their frantic excitement. It was terrible to see and 
hear them. The action of those on the border of the living 
mass in perpetually moving round in a circle with dolorous 
bellowings, was like that of the women in an Indian village 
when a warrior dies, who all night shriek and howl with 
simulated grief, going round and round the dead man’s hut 
in an endless procession. 


The impulse to kill a weakly animal he attributes not 
ito an instinct proper, but to an aberration of instinct, 



















4 blunder into which animals sometimes fall when excited 
into action by unusual circumstances. 

In these wild abnormal moments of social animals they 
are acting in violent contradiction to the whole tenor of 
their lives ; that in turning against a distressed fellow they 
oppose themselves to the law of their being, to the whole 
body of instincts, primary and secondary, and hahits which 
Mave made it possible for them to exist together in com- 
munities. Felix de Azara recordsa rather cruel experiment on 
the temper of some tame rats confinedinacage. The person 
tho kept them caught the tail of one of the animals and 
tegan sharply pinching it, keeping his hand concealed under 
tecage. Its cries of distress and struggles to free itself 
featly excited the other rats, and, after rushing wildly 
bund for some moments, they flew at their distressed com- 
anion, and fixing their teeth in its throat quickly despatched 
» In this case, if the hand that held the tail had been visible 
ithe cage the bites would have been inflicted on it ; but no 
meny was visible, yet the fury and impulse to attack an 
lemy was present in the animals, 


Mr. Hudson thinks that he has put the wild animals 
nder an obligation by a theory which maintains that this 
lussacring of unfortunate individuals instead of being a 
ateful crime is in its motive the noblest which the 
imal can know, that sublime courage and daring which 
hey show in defence of a distressed companion. The 
ily mistake is that they blunder as to the object of their 
ttack, and attack the sufferer instead of the cause of his 
















Pierings. 





LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 


In Good Words for August, A. H. Begbie has some 
verses entitled ‘‘ Failed,” in reply to the usual pitying 
epitaph upon one who fought a losing fight and went 
down fighting. 


And I say again, Count you the cost 

Of this Bridge? To what is it nailed? 
What are its bulwarks piled high—these 
You cross to your City of Ease? 

Man! I tell you ’tis built on the Failed— 

The Fighters who lost, 

And he—scorn or pity as you will— 

"Twas in fording that stream he fell. 
For Freedom, for Man, for the Right! 
Was his cry in the heat of the fight ; 

And for these, and for you, rang his knell. 

Then “ failed,” say you still? 


In Cornhill there is a poem entitled ‘“‘ Sparrows,” the 
moral of which is in the last two verses :— 


Speak from the heart ! all else is incomplete ; 
Speak to the heart! for that alone is sweet ; 
Weak words are mighty that with heart-blood beat. 


Sing out thy meagre life’s obscurest cares ; 
Sing out the burden that thy dumb soul bears. 
Perchance some heart may bless thee unawares ! 


There is a striking little poem by Louise Chandler 
Moulton, entitled ‘‘Dead Men’s Holiday—aAfter Shipka.” 
It is based upon the remark of Vereschagen, ‘‘ Every one 
kept holiday except the dead.” She asks, Who dares to .. 
say that the dead men were not glad that all the banners 


flaunted triumph there? ‘‘ Proudly the general galloped >. wr 


down and shouted thanks and praise ” :— 


And there, in front, the dead lay silently — 
They who had given their lives the fight to win. 
Were their ears deaf, think you, to all the din, 
And their eyes holden that they could not see? 


I tell you, no! They heard, and hearing knew 
How brief a thing this triumph of a day, 
From which men journey on, the same old way, 
The same old snares and pitfalls struggle through. 


Theirs the true triumph, for their fight was done; 
And with low laughter called they, each to each— 
“We are at rest, where foemen cannot reach, 

And better this than fighting in the sun.” 


Edgar Fawcett contributes to the Cosmopolitan for 
August the following sonnet on ‘‘ Environment” :— 


This earth, where so mysteriously we came, 
Girds us with kinships ; in robust oaks dwell 
Our fortitudes ; the willow and fern too well 
Our foolish frailty or pliancy proclaim ; 
The dawns are our pure deeds; the erratic flame 
Of lightning flares our passions ; the grave speil 
Of moonlight speaks our sorrow—and scarce we tell 
Our pictured lives from their terrestrial flame. 


Wherefore, the closelier that we lean to look 
On those material and yet airy ties 
Which bind us tu this orb through fated years, 
We almost feel as if great Nature took 
Our joys to weave her sunshine with, our sighs 
To make her winds, and for her rains our tears. 



















THE REVIEW 


Tennyson’s Use of the Bible.—The Rev. Henry 
Smith, in the Wesieyan Methodist Magazine for July, 


says :— 

The Laureate has been accustomed to mark with the 
greatest possible care the margins of Bibles in constant use 
at his quiet retreat in Farringdon. It clings to his poetry as 
the rose-odour clings to the rose-grower. 

Since the publication of “Timbuctoo” in 1829, to 
“ Demeter,” etc., in 1889, Biblical references have been ever 
found freely and reverently interspersed. There is scarcely 
a book, either of the Old Testament or the New, to which 
Tennyson does not refer; while from many he quotes 
frequently. We find, for example, at least thirty-nine 
references to Genesis, eighteen to Exodus, seventeen to 
Isaiah, thirty-one to the Psalms, one hundred and twenty 
to the Gospels, and one hundred to the Epistles. 

Genesis—allusions are to be found in “ De Profundis,” 
“The Princess,” “‘The Two Voices,” “Sir John Oldcastle,” 
*“ Queen Mary,” ‘“ Maud,” “ Becket,” “ Lancelot and Elaine,” 
“ Aylmer’s Field,” ‘ Locksley Hall,” “‘ Early Spring,” and “ In 
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Memoriam.” Exodus—allusions are to be found in “The 
Lover's Tale,” “The Promise of May,” “Despair,” ‘“Sup- 
posed Confessions,” “The Ring,” “ Vivian,” and others. 


Mr. Van Dyke says that “Aylmer’s Field,’ ‘is a mosaic 
of Bible language, most curiously wrought and fused 
into one living whole.’ Mr. Lester has noted thirty passages 
in “Aylmer’s Field”: five from Genesis, one from Exodus, 
one from Leviticus, three from Judges, one from Kings, one 
from the Psalms, two from Isaiah, nine from Matthew, and 
others from Luke, Acts, Romans, Peter, etc. ; 

In “In Memoriam” we have passages from Exodus, 
Deuteronomy, Judges, Samuel,.Kings, Psalms, Ecclesiastes, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Matthew, Luke, John, Acts, Hebrews, 
Peter, Revelation, etc. 


A Great Unknown Painter.—In the English Illustrated 
Magazine for August, John Todhunter pays a tribute of 
praise to George Wilson, the Scotch painter, who died 
last year at the age of 42. Mr. Todhunter says :— 


Wilson may not have been a great but he was an exquisite 
painter. He had the secret of beauty as few men in this 
generation are given to have it. He dreamed of beauty, and 
painted what he dreamed, imperfectly no doubt, but always 
delightfully. He did not follow the usual methods or arrive 
at the usual results. What the average man does easily, he 
either could not do or did with difficulty; but then he did 
what the average man cannot do. He painted poems because 
he lived in them. He painted trees divinely, because he loved 
them and felt through all their life, from the firmly planted 
roots to the intricately woven branches, bending and spring- 
ing to every wind that plays through their leaves. His draw- 
ing of stems and branches, sometimes rapid and suggestive, 
sometimes elaborately studied, always vital, cannot easily be 
matched. He painted the sunned spaces of grassy glades, 
seen through and under the trees, deliciously; and steep 
grassy slopes in sunshine or shadow, and the wild tangle of 
long grass and weeds and flowers, inimitably, because he 
loved these things too, and loved to let his spirit bask and 
wander among them. In all his landscape work there is a 
sweet idyllic quality, which perhaps recalls Mason mcre than 
any other of our painters, though Wilson’s composition and 
handling were widely different from his. Many of his land- 
scape studies soothe yet quicken the mind, like fine pastoral 
poetry. One might imagine these sunny or twilight lawns 
and leas trodden by the feet of that shepherd-boy in Sidney’s 
Arcadia who lives on in our imaginations “piping as if he 
would never grow old.” Wilson’s pictures have this quality 
of ‘eternal youth. They never grow old; and they are most 
pleasant things to live with. They are the outcome of the 
best hours of a life which, in spite of much suffering, was 
essentially a happy one. 







OF REVIEWS. 





The Lot ot a Governess, by Charlotte Bronté, 
In the unpublished letters of Charlotte Bronté, ne 
appearing in Macmillan’s Magazine, the following pass 
occurs on the lot of a governess :— 


I have always been accustomed to think that the necessit 
of earning one’s living is not in itself an evil; though I fee 
it may become a heavy evil if health fails, if employment 
lacks, if the demand upon our efforts made by the weakn 
of others dependent upon us becomes ‘greater than oor 

































strength. Both sotis and daughters should early be in yy! 
to habits of independence and industry. BA: 
A governess’s lot is frequeatly indeed bitter, but its resultsi™ appe: 
are precious, The mind, feelings, and temper are subjected to every 
discipline equally painful and priceless. I have known man 





who were unhappy as governesses, but scarcely one wh 
having undergone the ordeal, was not ultimately aes i} 
and improved—made more enduring for her own afflietio 

more considerate for the afflictions of others. The great 
curse of a single female life is its dependency : daughters, as 
well as sons, should aim at making their way honourabh 
through life. Teachers may be hard-worked, ill-paid, ang 
despised ; but the girl who stays at home doing nothing 
worse off than the worst paid drudge of a school: the 
lessness of idleness will infallibly. degrade her nature. 

Lonely as I am, how should I be if Providence had never 
given me courage to adopt a career, perseverance to plead 
through two long weary years with publishers tlll they 
admitted me? How should I be, with youth passed, siste 
lost, a residence in a moorland parish where there is nota 
single resident family? In that case I should have no world 
at all. The raven weary of surveying the deluge, and wif 
no ark to return to, would be my type. 

As it is, something like a hope and a motive sustain mé 
still. I wish every woman in England had also a hope and@# 
motive. Alas! I fear there are many old maids who have 
neither. 


British v. English.—Every now and then T receive 
an indignant remonstrance from Scotchmen who seem 
scrutinise the Review or Reviews with the sole object of 
discovering the slips of the pen which I sometimes ma 
when I use the word English for British, a mistake which; 
they regard as high treason to Scotland. Asa rule I use 
English-speaking as the only term which includes Iri 
and Scotch, Americans and Australians, and Finglish. 
But Mr. Freerhan, in a paper in the Chautauquan 6 
‘*England in the Eighteenth Century,” maintains that 
it is quite right to use. ‘‘ English” as a generic term 
all English speakers, He says :— 

It would greatly help to clearness if we could, om 
both sides of the Ocean, learn to use a few words, 
specially the words British and English, in their right 
places. English and American are words which. should 
never be opposed to one another; British and American 
are words which constantly must be opposed. Znglish 
is the name of a folk in which, in all its possessions, 
the English-speaking people of America have the same right 
as the English-speaking people of Britain, Britain is the 
name of a _ political power with which the  English- 
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es 
speaking people of the United States have, since’ 
the Declaration of Independence, had nothing to do 
To keep this distinction is simply to fall back on theg ;, aw 
language of the days of the War of Independence; it ist uel 
speak as Washington spoke. Washington did not speak of oe : 
those against whom he had to strive as the English, but a L. Jui 
the British. That is to. say, the political tie was severed; 4 Fic 
the higher tie of race and speech remained. So of old the to edi 
Phoenicians and the Greeks were none the less one folk popul: 
because they formed many political powers. The German§ Telatic 
folk at this day are divided among four political powem}@ wholly 
but they are one German folk none the less. We shoul@'§ press | 
teach ourselves to look on the severed branches of the Englis®§ some 
folk as in the same way one, in: the same way separate, franch 
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Public to buy particular newspapers. 


THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 





THE ‘‘ CHAUTAUQUAN” AND ITS EDITOR. 


ion Chautauquan, as it has developed, is a broad, 
5 general periodical of first-rate importance, that 


appeals to the needs and tastes of 


fectly definite constituency and of a 


and understanding its own scope. 


intelligen 

everywhere ; but it has the primary advantages of — 
i perfectly definite 
aim. It is at liberty to grow and improve constantly, 
with the immense satisfaction of knowing its own public 
The Chautaugquan 
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DR, THEODORE L, FLOOD, 


san organ, without sacrifice of freedom ; and it enjoys 
4 monopoly which it has so fairly earned as to excite 
ho just man’s envy. The periodical which Dr, Theodore 

- Flood founded in 1880, and which he has continued 
to edit and publish, is the exclusive organ of the greatest 
popular educational movement of modern times. Its 
Telationship to that movement is a monopoly privilege 


Wholly unique in the field of periodicals. Associated 
press franchises are a monopolistic possession that gives 


Some newspapers an advantage over others. But such 
franchises do not compel any portion of the reading 
The peculiarity 


eal 
4 


= 





of the Chautauguan’s monopoly lies in the fact that it 
is not only the exclusive publisher of certain materials, 
but that a vast constituency has actual occasion to buy 
it in order to obtain those materials, 

The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circles, and the Chautauqua Non-Residents’ University, 
with students scattered all over the globe, are members 
of the great Chautauqua guild in virtue of following 
certain courses of study and reading from year to year. 
’ For these “required readings,” a large portion of the 
material is freshly prepared by writers of authority and 
distinction ; and something like half of the so-called 
‘required reading ” of each month is obtainable only in 
the current issues of the Chautauquan. These readi 
usually deal in serial form with great subjects or fields in 
history, literature, or science. 

The Chautauqua movement—admirably described by 
Professor H. B. Adams in last month’s American edition 
of the Revirw or Reviews—is supervised by the wisest 
and most distinguished educators of America and is a 
brilliant and permanent success. And this success gives 
the Chautauguan magazine an assured nucleus for its con- 
stituency such as no other periodical in the world can 
claim, The magazine reaches the very heart of the 
American people; for it supplies much of the serious 
reading matter of intelligent families, in town and in 
country, for the long winter evenings. 

The Chautauguan will complete its eleventh year next 
month. Its germ was the Vhautaugna Assembly Herald, 
which was first issued in August, 1875, as a daily’ at 
Chautauqua, New York, publishing the lectures and 
reporting the various meetings and entertainments of the 
great summer educational eon riag During the other 
months of the year, the Assembly Herald was issued as a 
monthly from Meadville, Pennsylvania. Dr. Theodore L. 
Flood, who was in those days the pastor of a | 
Methodist Church at Meadville, was the editor of the 
Herald from the beginning, and one of the pillars of the 
Chautauqua educational movement. In October, 1880, he 
founded the Chautauquan, which absorbed the Assembly 
Herald (except as to its daily issues at Lake Chautauqua 
in August), and Dr. Flood became editor and sole pro- 
prietor of both publications. 

The new magazine began modestly. It was almost ex- 
clusively the organ of the Chautauqua movement, which 
was then narrewer in its scope than to-day. About two 
years ago it was wholly re-cast in form and took its place 
among the handsome standard American magazines, with 
their conventional dimensions. The next change is to 
occur next month, when the magazine will begin the 
experiment of moderate illustration. 

he Chautauquan contains 136 pages of reading matter, 
of which some twenty pages pertain to the news and 

work of the Chautauqua circles, besides the forty pages 
of “ required reading.” There remains ccnsiderably more 
than half the magazine at the disposal of its editor for 
general articles and editorial departments. This s 

is used with rare discrimination and ability. Dr. Flood 
insists upon short articles from his contributors, but he 
secures from the best writers of America and Europe their 
mature thought upon living issues, in condensieem. 
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He is very fortunate in having a list of several hundred 
contributors upon whom he draws for his general articles. 

A new feature of the magazine is the “ Woman’s Coun- 
cil Table,” which in twenty pages manages to include 
some ten or twelve bright articles each month by the best 
women writers and thinkers upon topics that particularly 
concern women. 

The circulation of the Chatauguan is, of course, not 
confined to regular readers of the Chatauqua courses, but 
it is confined almost wholly to annual mail subscribers. 
Dr. Flood has adopted the policy of keeping his magazine 
off the news stands and trains, and he is always ready to 
argue vigorously in support of the thesis that magazines 
cannot be safely and profitably marketed through news 
companies. At least he has, by his own methods, made 
the Chatauquan a very lucrative and valuable property. 
Its circulation is said to approach a hundred thousand, 
It is printed at the Chautauqua-Century Press, Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania, this institution being one of the most 
complete and modern establishments in the country for 
the making of books and periodicals. The printing-house 
is owned by Dr. Flood, and Mr. George Vincent, who 
operate it under the firm name of Flood and Vincent. 

Dr. Theodore L. Flood is a man of strong personality, 
who combines business and editorial ability in a degree 
that is altogether unusual. With large experience behind 
him, he is stil] in “ the forties.” In earlier years he filled 
important pulpits in New Hampshire, and in that State 
he was very active in religious and philanthropic organi- 
sations—a presiding elder, the president of inter-deno- 
minational Sunday-school conventions, and so on. He 
went to the war as a young private, fought at Antietam 
and Chancellorsville, was made sergeant and lieutenant, 
and afterward resumed Methodist pastoral work, chiefly 
in Pennsylvania. He was influential in the general con- 
ferences of his Church ; but when he founded the Chau- 
tauquan he withdrew wholly from the ministerial office 
and became a layman. The Methodist who is not also a 
politician is a rare man. Methodism trains men in the 
methods and the spirit of organised activity, and it 
teaches the duty of alert citizenship. Without being in- 
trusive, Dr, Flood is in fact a very influential party man 
and politician in Pennsylvania, and the only reason why 
he has not already served two or three terms in —o 
is because he has quietly declined what he might have 
had. He speaks from the platform clearly and strongly 
upon public questions. The legislators from his own 
region urged his name for United States senator last 
winter as against that of Mr. J. Donald Cameron. It is 
not unlikely that he may yet be drawn into public life. 
Meanwhile the Chautauqguan is growing constantly in 
influence and merit as one of the chief educational publi- 
cations of the world. 





Tue August number of the Chautauquan contains an 
interesting article, by T. L. Flood, entitled, “Old 
Chautauqua Days” (illustrated). It tells the story of 
tho faendlation of Chautauqua, which might be reprinted 
with advantage by our Home Reading Union, as it 
explains the beginning of the institution from which 
have grown sixty Chautauquan assemblies in the United 
States alone, and how Chautauquan literary and scien- 
tific circles have spread everywhere. The miscellaneous 
papers for general reading are of more than usual in- 
terest. Professor Trowbridge rather throws cold water 
upon the hopes of those who imagined that before long 
we might be able to fly by means of electricity. Mr. C. 
M: vanks, on “ Illustrations and Our Illustrators,” 
attributes the advanced movement in illustration in 
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America to the London Graphic twenty years ago, | 
There are some interesting African myths and legends in 

Heli Chatelain’s paper. Mrs. Pennell describes travelling 

in Provincial France, and Mr. Freeman writes briefly on 

“England in the Eighteenth Century.” The Woman's 

Counsel Table is as full as ever of interesting papers, In 

one of these it is mentioned that the Queen of Italy and 

the Queen of Roumania already have their women 

physicians for the court. 


Tux Cosmopolitan is a very strong number this month, 
Besides Amelie Rives’s new story, which is begun, and 
General Adam Badeau’s ‘‘Gambling in High Life,” 
which is noticed elsewhere, there is a copiously illustrated 
paper upon the Dukeries, Nottinghamshire, with views 
of Clumber, Welbeck, etc., and an article, with an 
immense number of portraits, devoted to the ‘‘ Woman’s 
‘Press Club of New York.” The article upon Bismarck 
cartoons is very good, but rather slight. Mr. Gribaye- 
doff's paper on ‘‘ Illustrated Journalism” is good both 
on account of its matter and its illustrations. He says 
there are five thousand illustrated periodicals in the 
United States. ‘‘Dissected Emotions” is an article 
devoted to an explanation of the muscular movements of 
the features indicative of hate, sorrow, pain, etc. Mr, 
Gladstone figures as representing gravity, while Miss 
Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth appears for sorrow. An 
article on the ‘‘ Court Jesters of England” contains a good 
deal of out-of-the-way matter, and the portraits of the 
most famous of these worthies. 


Tur Presbyterian and Reformed Review for July 
contains several articles of more than usual interest to 
theological students, Among others there is an examina- 
tion of the inaugural address of Professor Briggs, a 
review of the Rev. G. A. Smith’s ‘‘ Isaiah,” and a survey 
of recent dogmatic thought in Germany. Of more 
general interest are Mr. Worcester’s paper on ‘‘ Count 
Tolstoi as Reformer,’ and Mr. Henry M. Baird's 
description of the ‘‘ French Method of Dealing with 
Religious Liberty in the Reign of Henry the Second.” 


In the Hdueational Review for July there is a 
sensible paper by Mr. George E. Hardy on ‘The 
Function of Literature in Elementary Schools,” in which 
he pleads for the reading and study of real literature for 
children, in the cultivation of the reading habit, and in 
the substitution of classic reading matter in our books 
for the cheap commonplaces of the feeble bookmaker. 
The important thing to give the child at school is a taste 
for reading, and this is practically impossible by the 
inanity of so many school reading books. The same 
review contains a survey of the recent school legislation 
in the United States. 


Dr, Coos, in Our Day, continues to quote a remark 
which I made before I started the Review or ReEvIEws, 
when I was still on the Pall Mall Gazette, that I obtained 
more value from his paper than from any other American 
monthly. This is no longer the case. The current num- 
ber for July, for instance, while containing several useful 
articles, contains too much reprint. There are three or 
four articles taken solidly from the London Spectator, and 
one of Lord Salisbury’s speeches, which is well worth 
while reprinting no doubt ; but while this may be useful 
to American readers, it tends to make the statement that 
I received more value from Our Day than any other 
American monthly somewhat incredible to any one who 
knows what kind of value an English editor seeks to find 
in an American monthly, 
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Tue Reviews REVIEWED. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THE Contemporary Review for August contains two 
first-class articles, and nine that-are pretty fair. The 
former are “Italy, France, and the Papacy,” and “ The 
Antipodeans,” by D. Christie Murray. They are both 
dealt with elsewhere. 

THE STORY OF AN INDIAN CHILD-WIFE. 

Professor Max Miiller, of all people in the world, writes 
a paper which, however it may have been intended, un- 
doubtedly will be read as constituting more or less of an 
apology for Hindu child-marriage. The Professor guards 
against this as best he can, but the peep which he gives 
us into the sanctuary of the wedded life of Srimati- 
Soudamini Ray, the wife of one of the leading members 
of the Brahmo Somaj, wil! probably leave an impression 
that will tell-in the wrong direction. The following re- 
marks may be true, but it is a very far cry between the 
attachment of children and the linking together of two 
human beings for life before they cease to be children :— 

Why should we be so determinately incredulous as to the 
possibility of a pure attachment between children under the 
warmer sky of India? Those who have lived much with little 
children know the transport of love with which some cling 
to their mothers, or sisters to brothers, or boys to some 
pretty child of their acquaintance. There can be no doubt 
of children being capable of the strongest fervour of 
devotion, not even unmixed at times with bitter jealousy. 
Natives who speak at all of the mysteries of their heart 
dwell with rapture on the days of their boyhood and boyish 
love as the most blissful of their whole lives. 

TWO ARTICLES O.. ART. 


There are two papers on Art. Vernon Lee, under the 
title of “ Pictor Sacrilegus, a.p. 1483,” writes a story, half 
imaginative and half based on fact, concerning 


Domenica, the son of Luca Neroni, painter, sculptor, gold- 
smith and engraver, a contemporary of Perugino, of Ghir- 
landajo, of Filippino Lippi, and of Signorelli, by all of whom 
he was influenced at various moments, and whom he influ- 
enced by turns. 

The other paper is by Mr. W. Hastie, B.D. It is 
devoted to “ Rembrandt's Lesson in Anatomy,” the 
central point of which he maintains has been almost 
entirely ignored by those who have described the picture, 
for the simple reason that they were not anatomists. He 
says :—- 

The central interest of the great Lesson is, in a word, the 
representation of the Divine Art exhibited in the structure of 
the human body dy the demonstration of a peculiarly striking 
and unexpected instance of it. The instance lies in the hand, 
and more particularly in the remarkable arrangement of the 
tendons of the muscles which bend or flex the fingers at 
their two joints. 

What this marvellous picture then presents to us is the 
artistic glorification of Science in the light of the Divine 
Idea of Life, and more particularly of that Idea as embodied 
at its highest in the natural art-work of the human 
organism. In it Science, Theology, and Art meet, and are 
harmonised in absolute unity. 

WHY IS GAMBLING WRONG ? 


Mr. W. D. Mackenzie has an elaborate paper on “The 
Ethics of Gambling.” He is rather troubled in his mind 
at the difficulty experienced by some moralists in defining 
wherein gambling is wrong, so he sets forth, with much 
painstaking, the reasons which lead him to think that a 
day is coming in the history of the English race when it 
will be seen that betting involves as real, although not as 
great, a dishonour to the idea of humanity as slavery 
itself. He bases this conclusion on the following three 
grounds :— ' 


_ First, to deal with property on the principle of chance, 


which is non-moral, must be immoral, because it involves the 
false proposition that property itself is non-moral, i 

Secondly, to resign for the nonce the use of my own man- « 
hood by resolving to risk my money on a mere chance is as 
real a dishonour to my nature as to give up the control of 
my reason for the pleasure of intoxication. 

Thirdly, there is involved in this resolve and this deed an 
effort to stand to my neighbour in a relation which is outside ~ 
all thinkable moral relations. To elucidate this, let me ask 
if any one can give a name to the relation in which I stand 
to my opponent while our bet is undecided, and further, can 
any one bring that relation under cover of an ethical 
category ? 

THE AMERICAN TRAMP 

Mr. Josiah Flynt has a brief but vivid little paper on 
“The American Tramp.” Of the genuine American 
tramp there are about 60,000. Five-eighths of them are 
American born, and the remaining three-eighths are Irish 
and German. They make their living by 3 
stealing, and some of them by = 
times a tramp will make as much as 10 dols. on @ 
Sunday by tattooing roughs who have a fancy for that 
kind of pe Bama ! 

Mr. Flynt says :— 

Boys from fourteen to twenty-one years of age are a 
popular addition to the fraternity. These youths usually ac- 
company the older men, and are compelled to beg for them. 
These boys suffer the worst and most immoral abuse from 
their own protectors. The antecedents of these children 
are usually unknown ; they have been brought up in reform 
schools and orphan asylums, and drift into trampdom by 
inclination. Generally speaking, all tramps have spent some 
part of their lives in reformatory institutions. This accounts 
for the fact that so many of them are fairly well educated. 
Almost every tramp can read and write. 

MR. CHARLES BOOTH’S BOOK. 

Miss Clementina Black devotes several pages to de- 
scribing the contents and singing the przises of Mr. 
Charles Booth’s new book on “Labour and Life in 
London.” She says :— 

If accurate diagnosis be the first steps towards curing a 
disease, the name of Mr. Charles Booth will deserveto beranked 
as that of the man who led the way towards the cure of the 
great social disease of his time—the disease of poverty. His 
style is admirably lucid, temperate and impartial ; yet it hasno 
aloofness, coldness or inhumanity ; it is, on the contrary, full 
of a kindly human interest, and his pages are lighted up, 
now by a picturesque touch, now by a humorous phrase that 
keep the descriptions living. Whatever there may be of 
dryness in the book is on the surface, and quickly vanishes}; 
the interest, the vividness, and significance of these chapters 
grow at every reading. Their value now, and their value as 
history hereafter, are simply beyond calculation. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Canon MacOoll, in an article entitled “ Morality in 
Fiction,” reviews Lucas Malet’s “ Wages of Sin,” a book, 
he says, which makes for righteousness, and the sterling 
merits of which surpasses, in psychological insight, any 
English novel published since the death of George Eliot. 

Norah Gribble has a somewhat curious imaginary 
dialogue entitled “Souls and Faces,” which does not 
amount to very much, except that you can see a mans 
soul in his face, and you can never see a woman’s, and 
therefore most men form quite a wrong estimate of 
women,—which is no doubt true. But it is rather hard 
on men. If women always wear masks how can we tell 
what really lies behind? “It is only im rare 
charaeters that a woman’s face is like an open book.” Dr. 
Ball discourses on the importance of u 


erstanding the 
Roman law in order to appreciate correctly the ‘igs Senco a 
of St. Paul’s allusions to Adoption and Inheritance 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


TueEre are some brilliant articles in the Fortnightly, to 
which I much regret space will not allow me to do 
justice. 

THE DOOM OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

The most incisive of the articles in the Review, and the 
one that is mst aggressive and the most calculated to 
ruffle up the susceptibilities of readers, is Mr. Francis 
Adams’s paper on ‘* The Labour Movement in Australia.” 
‘There is a fine dogmatism about Mr. Adams. His point 
of view may be best stated in his own words. 

I went out to Australia seven years ago, touched to the 
heart with the idea that as England had found men great 
enough to create this world-wide Empire, so (after the bitter 
and bloody lesson of 1776) she would find men great enough 
to preserve it. Three years showed me that it was a dream ; 
six left me with the conviction that Imperial Federation 
would spell “swindle” to every one but the greedy English 
traders. 

Mr. Adams thinks that if Mr: Cecil Rhodes, Sir John 
Macdonald, and Sir Thomas MclIlwraith had been made 
Dictators of the Empire, with three months’ absolute 
power, they would have modified, if not changed, history, 
and made the Imperial idea an established fact, whereas, 
as they were not given that opportunity, this is what will 
happen :— 

t e Imperial idea is left to the average English statesman, 
the average English politician, the average English Tory, the 
average English Liberal, the average English clique, the 
average English constituency. And their business is to 
dawdle and blunder till Canada is absorbed in the States, 
and Australia strangles Anglo-Australia, and stands up to 
face the everlasting sun, on her own brave feet, joyous and 
defiant. ; 

Whether we agree with Mr Adams or not, his paper 
is well worth reading. A litle too thin and screamy, 
perhaps, but full of an intensity of conviction that makes 
itself felt on every page. 


THE DOOM OF PORTUGAL, 


Mr. Oswald Crawfurd has the first place in the Review 
with a paper on the future of Portugal, of which he 
prophesies even more evil things than Mr. Adams pro- 
phesies concerning the British Empire. It is an 
interesting paper, full of information which is possessed 
by few persons except the writer. He sums up the 
matter as follows :— 

The opinion of educated native and foreign observers on 
the spot—cynical, unhopeful men most of them, and there- 
fore on that very account perhaps not wholly philosophical— 
varies between whether the future of the country is to be a 
slow process of decadence and decay into ruin, or whether 
the political and economical death of the country is to be 
accompanied by spasmodic convulsions of revolution and 
revolt. 

THE DOOM OF PROTESTANTISM, OR OF MARRIAGE. 


After having smashed the Empire and polished off 
Portugal, an anonymous writer, who is either the Duke 
of Marlborough or Mr. W. H. Mallock, signing himself 
‘*M.,” makes short work with indissoluble marriage. 
The article on marriage and free thought appeals to all 
those who share in any way the modern spirit to 
facilitate divorce, granting it, in response to the wish of 
both parties, and of removing from it altogether any 
unnecessary discredit. That is to say, marriage should 
be dissoluble by mutual consent. There is a great deal 
in the article that is good and true, especially in what 
the writer says about the duty of married people to each 
other. "He says that ‘‘no woman is nearer hell than 
a woman whose sole virtue is chastity.”. But ‘“M.” 


OF KEVIEWS. 


is on the wrong tack when he invokes the modern 
spirit to support his contention that a fit of bad 
temper is on the same plane as an act of adultery. For 
if the modern spirit teaches anything, it teaches the 
supreme importance of heredity, and this renders it 
impossible to place acts which affect the reproduction of 
the species on the same plane as acts which only wound 
the feelings. The sin in the latter case may often be 
ogee! in the sight of God, but that is a matter between 

od and the individual, with which society cannot inter- 
fere. It is otherwise in the case of acts which may havo 
a direct result in the birth of children, or in impairing the 
conditions best adapted for the proper multiplication of the 
species. In order to guard against too easy a renunciation of 
marriage . obligations, the writer proposes that rich per- 
sons wishing to be divorced should surrender three- 
fourths of their incomes, which should be held in trust 
for their children and next heirs. The moral of the 
whole article, which seems to indicate that its real writer 
is Mr. Mallock, and is nothing more than a masked pled 
in favour of Catholicism, is that we have either to have 
marriage indissoluble by consent, or logically find our- 
selves landed in Catholicism. 

MR. WALTER WREN ON THE WAR-PATH ONCE MORE. 

Lord Wolseley’s recent address on Military Education 
has started Mr. Walter Wren once more on the war-path 

ainst his ancient enemy the public-school teacher. 
The whole-hearted zeal with which Mr. Wren wields the 
tomahawk and scalping-knife ig’ an edifying example of 
thoroughgoing energy. This article, like all his articles, 
leaves on the mind the impression that the only way to 
reform the public school is to adopt Carlyle’s prescription 
for the reform of the Foreign Office—to set a live coab 
under it, and that the public schoolmasters, as they 
escaped from the burning building, should be caught, tied 
up in a sack with snakes, and cast into the depths of the 
sea. Then, and not till then, will justice have been done 
and Mr. Walter Wren be happy. 

THE NEW YACHTING. 

Sir Morell Mackenzie gives a charming account of his 
trip to Sebastopol and back last August in the Orient. 
steamer Chimborazo, which carried eighty passengers on 
a yachting cruise to the Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea. Sir Morell praises the system of the omnibus yacht 
very highly, and says he found it one of the best of 
remedies for the effect of over-work and prolonged ill- 
ness. He felt rejuvenated by his trip, which secured him 
repose in a pure atmosphere with constant change of 
scene. After this flaming certificate the Orient Company 
will be the most ungrateful of corporations if they do 
not give Sir Morell a “ perpetual free pass” over their 
line for life. 

MR. GRANT ALLEN’S NEW POET. 

His name is William Watson, of Liverpool. Hispoetry is 
to be found in a book published by Mr. Fisher Unwin, en- 
titled “ Wordsworth’s Grave.” Mr. Howells agrees with Mr. 
Grant Allen. Sodoes Mr. WalterBesant. AlsoMr. Edward 
Clodd. Mr. William Watson is not a minor poet. He is. 
a major. His poems, Mr. Grant Alien tells us, ar © 
delicately finished piece of fine and austere handicraft, 
subdued, terse, graceful, carefully chased, daintily modu- 
lated, and clear as crystal. It is a rare and precious 
treasure of contemporary poetry. Since “In Memoriam,” 
Mr. Grant Allen has not heard from any new tongue so 
large and whole an utterance. What shall we say of all 
this but that Mr. Grant Allen has forgotten that great 
Hellenic secret, that the half is more than the whole 
and so spoils the effect of his eulogy? Mr, William 
Watson is not quite Mr. William Shakespeare. é 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Tue National Review, which is now published by Mr. 
Edward Arnold at 37, Bedford Street—by whom it is 
edited does not appear—contains the usual indispensable 
article on the ‘‘ Persecuted Russian Jews,” reference to 
which is made elsewhere. Its political leader is 
anonymous. It is devoted to the Session and to the 
domestic questions. It contains little that is new 
beyond an assertion that the success of the Opposition 
at the by-elections are probably due to Free Education. 
Considering that three-fourths of the seats won by the 
Liberals were won before the Government had committed 
themselves to Free Education, the truth of this explana- 
tion is not very obvious. However, the remedy for 
Ministerial reverses lies within the grasp of Ministers 
themselves, for the same writer tells us that the Govern- 
ment would have been more popular if they had been alittle 
less successful. Lord Salisbury manages foreign affairs 
so well that people forget there are any foreign affairs to 
manage. The uniformity of success needs the break of 
an occasional failure in order to enable the country to 
appreciate his invaluable services. Mr. Hugh E. 
Egerton writes upon the ‘‘ Historical Drama and the 
Teaching of History.” He concludes his article by a 
curious appeal in favour of the Magic Laatern Mission. 
What is wanted, he declares, is something that shall 
bring history home to the common intelligence of the 
average working man, and the only means remaining 
by which history can be taught are lectures relieved and 
animated by calling in the aid of the sense of sight. In 
other words, if the masses are to be taught and 
interested in history, it can only be done by the aid of 
the magic lantern. The lectures might be developed 
into the representation of historical tableaux vivants. 

Mrs. Andrew Lang ridicules the ideal household of 
Rousseau. Mr, Karl Blind publishes an appeal for the 
Triple Alliance, which is based upon the hankering of 
the Pope for his Temporal Power ; and secondly, upon 
his dread of Russian predominance in the Mediterranean. 
Against French Voltaireans, who support the Temporal 
Power of the Pope, and Russian designs on Constanti- 
nople, he thinks the Triple Alliance of monarchical 
countries forms a necessary barrier very useful to the 
French Republican cause itself. The upset of the Triple 
Alliance would mean war between France and Germany, 
and that war, however it might terminate, could only 
bring disaster to the Republic, for the general who rode 
in triumph into Berlin would be little likely to brook 
the restraints imposed by Republican ‘‘ superstitions.” 

The most interesting article in the Review is Mr. 
W. E. Hodgson’s protest against the degradation of 
British field sports. Betting and the newspapers, ho 
thinks, are ruining everything. Matches are only played 
for gate-money, driving has been introduced in deer 
forests in order to enable indifferent sportsmen to shoot 
a deer at short range, and generally we are all going to 
the bad, So says Mr. Hodgson, who has besides a good 
deal to say about the intrinsic cruelty of fishing, and the 
evil consequences that are likely to follow from the 
present boom in golf. Even golf, he maintains, is no 
longer pursued for the sake of sport, but solely for the 
sake of winning a five-pound note or a medal. In fact, 
according to Mr. Hodgson, it may be said of British 
sports that ‘‘the trail of the serpent is over them all,” 
Mr. Tighe Hopkins has an interesting article of historical 
gossip concerning some famous pirates, who must have 
been almost as disagreeable to sail with as to have been 
captured by. Mrs. James C. Robertson’s paper upon 
the Anglo-Indians is a ‘plea for Eurasian and European 





misery that it is no wonder they have lost all belief in 
the goodness of God or of ‘men. 

Under the head of ‘‘A Materialist’s Paradise;” Mr. — 
Morris Hewlett cudgels the head of Mr. William Morris: 
for his ‘‘ News from Nowhere.” 


NEW REVIEW. 

Tue New Review for August contains Mr. Arnold White's 
report on the possibility of Jewish colonisation, which is. 
noticed elsewhere, and is one of the most —— articles . 
in the magazines of the month. As if to make up ~ 
for a valuable contribution to the great social question of 
the day, the rest of the magazine is very slight. A short 
story, which Mr George Moore calls ‘‘ A Remembrance,” 

a dissertation on “ Love and Fiction,” which would 





call for no attention if it were not signed by Paul — ‘SS 


Bourget, and an account of “Nathan Brown,” a 
missionary in Assam, by Professor Max Miiller, do not 
call for more than ing mention, Captain Shaw’s 
article on ‘‘ Theatre Fires ! Their Causes and Remedies,” 
sets forth the improvements which, in the opinion of the 
late Chief of the Fire Brigade, should be made in order to 
give the indispensable minimum of security to theatre 
goers. The fire rate of theatres is very high, 

In the years 1886, 1887, 1888, and 1889 there were fifty- 
five theatres destroyed and twenty-three damaged, making a 
total of seventy-eight, and there were four hundred and 
ninety persons killed and two hundred and six injured, 
making a total of six hundred and ninety-six. In the year 
1890 there were thirteen theatres destroyed and fifteen 
damaged by fire, and two panics from other causes, making a 
total of thirty casualties, but no spectators were killed, and 
only seven were injured. 

Mr. E. N. Buxton has an interesting embodyin 
“ Reminiscences of Elk Hunting.” Mr. i Marshall WwW 
contributes a paper on ‘‘ Trees and Flowers” to the series 
entitled ‘‘ A Model City; or, Reformed London.” His list 
of flowers and shrubs that can be grown in a great city will 
be useful to those who are wondering what they put. 
into their town gardens. The most interesting r in 
the Review is ‘‘ From the Maid’s Point of View,” in which 
a maid, or some one masquerading as such, says many 
things which are somewhat to the point, although she is 
rather given to moralising. Speaking of the latitude 
allowed to fine ladies in matters of morals, ‘she says :— 

When our Lord forgave the woman of Samaria, He did not 
ask whether she was a lady or a servant ; and what scores of 
ladies do and do not get punished for, I don’t see why a poor 
girl should not do and go scot free, too. 

The moral of it all is, that if some mistresses were half 
as respectable as their maids the world would go better 
than it does now. 


The Eneyelieal and the Manchester School.—The 
American Catholis Quarterly Review exults in the En- 
cyclical. It says :— 

In the name of Christ and His religion, the Holy Father 
strikes down with one blow that horrible perversion of 
humanity which, both as to employers and as to the employed, 
has been the very foundation of the system of economics 
taught, and so long and disastrously acted on, by the 
Manchester school and by the whole tribe of laissez faire 
political economists. Against such a definition of man, 
the Vicar of Christ enters an indignant protest, in the name 
both of reason and of religion. Together with this execrable 
foundation, he repudiates the whole system of economics 
that has been reared upon it. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


TherE are some good articles in the Nineteenth Century, 
two of which—Miss Octavia Hill’s “ Our Dealings with the 
Poor” and Sir Alfred Lyall’s “Frontiers and Protec- 
torates ”—are noticed elsewhere. 


ADVICE TO UNIONISTS IN DISTRESS. 


Mr. Edward Dicey, in a paper entited “The ext 
Parliament,” advises his Unionist friends as to the 
«course they should adopt in order to save them- 
‘selves from extinction at the next General Election. 
He suggests that they should pass a Local Government 
Bill for Ireland,reform the House of Lords, and introduce 
a new scheme of redistribution. Having done this, they 
should pledge themselves to pass a bill next Parliament 
limiting hours of labour by legislation. He does not 
believe in the Eight Hours Bill, but he sees that the labour 
question will be one on which the next General Election 
will turn. Lord Randolph Churchill seams to him the 
only leader capable of helping the Conservatives in this 
pinch, and no doubt Mr. Dicey is right in the instinct 
which leads him to select Lord Randolph Churchill as the 
predestined champion of a cause which is cynically put 
f>rward as unsound in principle, but useful in practice. 
He thinks Mr. Chamberlain will be the next Liberal 
Prime Minister after Mr. Gladstone, but the condition of 
leadership is to be an indefinite postponement of Homa 
Rule, from which it will be seen that Mr. Edward Dicey 
cannot claim to take high rank as a prophet of things to 
de. 

MR. FORBESS REMINISCENCES. 


Mr. Archibald Forbes, in his gossipy article, gives an 
anteresting account of his reminiscences as a war cor- 
respondent. He thinks that Julius Cxsar would have 
been an exceptionally brilliant war correspondent, but 
that Napoleon would have achieved first rank in that 
capacity if only he could have been a little truthful occa- 
sionally. The career is not without danger. The per- 
centage of casualty among war correspondents is greater 
than among the actual fighting men. In the Servian 
War of 1876 three correspondents were killed and four 
were wounded out of twelve who went under fire. Six 
died out of thirty that accompanied the Nile Expedition. 

The rest of his paper is somewhat miscellaneous, which 
is natural to one who has been imprisoned in war in 
France, Spain, Servia, Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Russia, Roumania, and Bulgaria. Embedded in this 
interesting mass of gossip there is a curious picture of 
Sir Edward Malet as a man who can never, in any con- 
ceivable circumstance, be made to look absurd. 

THE FUTURE OF LANDSCAPE ART. 


Mr. J. Stanley Little 1s one of the few men who write 
about art who have faith in their subject, and a capacity 
to make their faith somewhat intelligible to the inartistic 
public. In his paper on the “ Future of Landscape Art,” 
the predicts that it has a future, to begin with, and that 
‘this future will be an advance upon all that which is 
passed :— 


A further word will come, if it come at all, from the 
painter or painters who are able to look at nature free from the 
prejudices and banalities of caste or occupation. . . In the 
work of the very greatest painters we detect a false quantity 
here, a wrong accent there ; and, without entering into politico- 
social questions, it may be stoutly affirmed that, until a painter 
arises whose training has been such as to make him wholly in- 
sensible to feelings of caste, trade, or occupation—who shall 
know as much as the artisan or field labourer on the one hand, 
‘being equally at home in courts or with books on the other--a 
man whose education has been so wide (and the word educa- 
ction is used in its more legitimate sense) that he can regard 
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all men and pursuits as things to understand and to see, not 
things to extenuate or to extol; each as low as each, each 
above each while below and equal with each, no matter from 
which end the consideration of them may proceed—until 
such impartiality as to artificial things be possible in 
man, we shall not have the greatest painter possible for us to 
have. 

The question naturally arises, “When will such a 

rodigy of an artist be expected to be seen in the 
horizon?” Not to-day, he admits, nor to-morrow, but 
perhaps the day after to-morrow. 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE AT THE WAR OFFICE? 


General Sir George Chesney follows up the description 
of the lamentable state of affairs at the War Office witha 
plan of his own for remedying the same. He thus ex 

lains at the beginning of his paper what he has set 
imself to do :— 

The case for reform has been completely established. The 
country has had warnings enough, and should be satisfied with 
no reform which stops short of placing the administration of the 
army on asound and reasonable footing ; and this object can be 
attained only by placing responsibility and authority on the 
persons competent to exercisethem. If this general principle 
be accepted, it has next to be considered who are to be the 
chief professional officials whose responsibility is to be thus 
declared and enforced, and what are to be their respective 
functions. The determination of these points, which 
practically involves the project for a proper organisation of 
the War Department, is the object of this paper. 


It is too long to enter into details as to how he proposes 
to reorganise the War Office, but it is sufficient to notice 
that at the close of his paper he maintains, what very 
few persons will be willing to deny, namely, that if things 
are allowed to go on in the present condition, we are 
inviting disaster such as overtook Prussia in 1806 or 
France in 1870. 


THE FRENCH IN TONQUIN. 


Lord Lamington has a brief paper describing the 
results of his examination of the latest French conquest 
in Tonquin, the gist of which is that Tonquin is a province 
very well worth having, but entirely mismanaged by 
people who do not know how to deal with a good thing 
when they have it. There are far too many functionaries, 
and there is far too little trade, and there are far too 
many dacoits. Lord Lamington explains briefly, but 
succinctly, how he would turn the whole administration of 
the colony upside down. He does not say so, but it is 
difficult to read his paper and not come to the conclusion 
that the best thing to be done for Tonquin and the 
Tonquinans would be for the French to take themselves 


home again, leaving their places to be taken by an | 


English administration. 
WILL AUSTRALIA REPUDIATE ? 


Mr. Howard Willoughby, replying to Mr. Fortescue’s 
attack on “The Seamy Side of Australia,” ridicules the 
idea that the Australians will ever repudiate. He says 
that the Australian repudiating could be little 
better than a common thief, and he points with good 
reason to the example of New Zealand :— 

In New Zealand there occurred the greatest over-borrow- 
ing and the greatest extravagance and mismanagement 
which the colonies have witnessed, and the severest re- 
action followed. Nothing so bad is likely to happen 
again. But repudiation was never so much as hinted at by 
the wildest ranter. The people ordered borrowing to be 
stopped, and they summarily disposed of the plungers. 
Expenses were cut down, economies were introduced, taxes 
were increased, and now New Zealand has not only turned 





the corner, but is in a fair way to speedily recover her former 
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buoyant prosperity. The New Zealander has had to pinch, 
but the holder of New Zealand debentures has never been in 
any doubt about the punctual payment of his interest. 


IDENTIFICATION BY FINGER-TIPS. 


Mr. Francis Galton has finally decided that there is ro 
means of identifying a human being so unerring as the 
simple method of taking a print of his tinger-tips :— 

This token of identity lies in the system of ramification of 
the minute ridges that run across the palms of the hands 
and the soles of the feet, and it more especially resides in 
the scrolls or other patterns that the ridges form on the 
inner surfaces of the bulbs of the fingers. 

The article, which is illustrated with a plate showing 
how finger prints can be made and sorted, concludes 
with the following statement of what he hopes to see 
before very long:— 

I look forward to a time when every convict shall have 
prints taken of his fingers by the prison photographer, at 
the beginning and end of his imprisonment, and a register 
made of them; when recruits for either service shall go 
through an analogous process ; when the index-number of the 
hands shall usually be inserted in advertisements for persons 
who are lost or who cavnot be identified, and when every 
youth who is about to leave his home fora long residonce 
abroad shall obtain prints of his fingers at the same time 
that the portrait is photographed, for his friends to retain as 
a memento. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Sir Douglas Galton, writing on “ Demography,” sings 
the praises of the Hygienic Congress that is to be held in 
London this year. The Rev. Father Ryder, in a long 
paper “On Certain Ecclesiastical Miracles,’ defends 
Cardinal Newman against Dr. Abbott, selecting as his 
topics two miracles, the recovery of a blind man 
by the relics of St. Gervasius and Protasius, 
and the power of speech to the African Con- 
fessors deprived of their tongues. Mr. H. A. Kennedy 
discusses Ibsen, Henry James, and others under the title, 
“The Drama of the Moment,” in which he says that the 
most characteristic development of the stage to-day is 
the naturalistic actress. Woman has never been so 
vividly put on the stage as at present. Mr. Rowland E. 
Prothero gives us one of his interesting descriptions of 
French poets in his paper on “Théodore de Banville,” 
but he does not — unfortunately for many readers— 
attempt to give us an English translation of the verse 
which he selects for praise. 





Progress in Divorce Reform. — The Rev. Dr. 
Dike’s paper on the ‘Present Status of the Divorce 
Question,” in the Homiletic Review for July, calls 
attention to the extent to which the family and the 
home have come to be recognised as constituting an es- 
sential part of the divorce question. He thinks that so 
far as the organised movement for reform is concerned 
affairs are in a very healthy and hopeful condition :— 

The great State of New York has now come forward with 
the proposal of commissions on uniformity by as many States 
as possible, to see what can be done through co-operative 
State legislation, without touching the Constitution. At the 
time I write, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware— 
making, with New York, four contiguous States—have estab- 
lished these commissions, with the probability that Massa- 
chusetts and perhaps Ohio will join them. These 
commissions all include in their scope marriage, divorce, the 
probate of wills, notarial certificates, etc. The American Bar 
Association, the National Board of Trade, and the National 
Divorce Reform League are co-operating. In this way both 
social and Jarge business interests are united in giving the 
method a fair trial. 


THE Reviews REVIEWED. 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


THe Westminster Review for August opens with am 
article upon ‘‘ Federation and Free Trade.” The writer 
is somewhat visionary. He concludes his paper with 
the following prophecy :— be 

No, it will not take another five hundred years ‘to ; 
about the millennium of the united nations and the abolition: ’ 
of war. If all the nations could free themselves from their” 
prejudices, and make radical changes as rapidly‘as the>: 
Japanese, if they had the adaptive power of the Japanese, — 
or the hard common-sense of the Australians, no time would 
be lost in establishing a world-embracing Federation, and 
all the burning questions that now divide the nations would” 
either be settled in the Internatioual Legislature, or would. 
have to be tried and decided by an International Court of 
Arbitration, whose decrees would be enforced by the- ~ 
combined power of the civilised world. 

Mr. Theodore Stanton continues his article .on® 
Abraham Lincoln, which he is spinning out a little too~ 
long. Mr. Macnamara contributes a paper which is 
rather painful reading, describing the ignorance and 
incapacity of rural School Boards in small villages. His: 
practical advice is as follows :— 

If the localities must raise penny by penny for every> 
copper doled out imperially, let the areas of local adminis- 
tration be enlarged if thereby the incidence of this’ 
taxation may be equalised. And, above all, by the same 
means let us remove from the helm of popular control those 
individuals who, through ignorance, prejudice, selfishness, 
or other reason, would circumscribe, starve, or hinder the ~ 
proper equipment of those into whose hands are passing the 
destinies of this great State. 

There is a somewhat pedantic paper on the ‘‘ Teaching 
of History,” the main point being that there are no 
historians who can write history, as all those now in 
existence are deficient in knowledge of practical affairs. 
The most interesting article in the Review is Mrs. Aldis’s. 
account of the struggle for justice for women in the- 
Universities. Mrs. Aldis has the advantage of looking ~ 
back upon her old battles from a colony which has set 
an example to the old country in this as it has in some~ 
other respects. :— 

In New Zealand, where these words are written, sex. 
confers no privilege in the University. Lectures, scholarships, 
degrees, Convocation, all are open to women as well as to 
men, who are capable of profiting by them, or of attaining 
to them. On Diploma Day the lady graduates, in cap, 
gown, and the pretty pink hood, take their places among the- 
other graduates. 

There is another article by Mr. Gundry, who writes on 
‘‘The Recent Audience in China.” He tells the whole* 
struggle for diplomatic recognition on the part of the- 
representatives of the foreign powers. The following 
description of the Emperor at the audience is wo 
quoting :— 

The Emperor himself 1s described as having an air of” 
decided personal distinction. ‘‘ Rather pale and dark, with - 
a well-shaped forehead, long, black, arched eyebrows, 
mournful dark eyes, a sensitive mouth, and an unusually 
long chin; he wore, together with an air of great gentle- - 
ness and intelligence, ar expression of melancholy, due, . 
naturally enough, to the deprivation of nearly all the pleasures . 
of his age and to the strict life which the hard and compli- 
cated duties of his high position force him to lead. He was. 
dressed, like his Ministers, in a pnce-coloured silk robe, with 
dragon embroideries on the shoulders and breast, and a large» 
felt hat of the ordinary official pattern.” ‘ 








Mr. Anprew Lane has an excellent article upom 
‘‘ Piccadilly,” which is admirably illustrated by W. D.. 
Almond, in the August number of Seribner. 









































































THE ARENA. 

Tue Arena follows the Century in giving its frontis- 
piece to Oliver Wendell Holmes. Dr. George Stewart 
writes the accompanying sketch. 

MARRIAGE IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


Mr. Edgar Fawcett gives a very discouraging account 
of the plutocratic snobbery which prevails in New York 
society. The following concerning the New York 
marriage market is, it is to be hoped, exaggerated :— 


Daughters are trained by their mothers to leave no efforts 
untried, short of those absolutely immoral, in winning 
wealthy husbands. Usually the daughters are tractable 
enough. Rebellion is rare with them; yet nearly always 

- capitulation follows. And then what follows later on? 
Perhaps heart-broken resignation, perhaps masked adultery, 
perhaps the degradation of public divorce. But usually it is 
no worse than a silent disgusted slavery, for the American 
woman is notoriously cold in all sense of passion, and when 
reared to respect “society ” she is a snob to the core. Some 
‘commentators aver that it is the climate which makes her so 

ulseless and prudent. This is possible, but one deeply 
amiliar with the glacial theories of the fashionable New 
York mother might find an explanation no less frigid than 
comprehensive for all her traits of acquiescence and decorum. 


SHOULD THE NATION OWN ITS RAILROADS? 


Mr. C. Wood Davis begins the discussion on this 
question by a brief review of the objections to national 
ownership. When Mr. Davis wrote his first paper, in 
February, on “ The Farmer, the Investor, and the Rail- 
road,” he was against national ownership, but he has 
now been converted. He attributes his conversion to the 
occurrences attendiag the flurries of last autumn in the 
money markets, when half a dozen men, in order to obtain 
control of certain railways, entered into a conspiracy that 
came near wrecking the entire industrial and commercial 
interests of the country. This shed a lurid light upon the 
enormous and baleful power which the ‘corporate control of 
the railways places in the hands of what Theodore Roosevelt 
aptly termed “ the dangerous wealthy classes.” 


THE TELEPHONE AND TABLE-RAPPING, 


M. Camille Flammarion concludes his paper upon 
“The Unknown,” in which he maintains that it is not 
impossible that communication may be established 
between the inhabitants of Mars and those of the earth. 
He tells some excellent telepathic stories which indicate 
the power of mind to influence mind even at considerable 
distances. The principle of transformation of force opens 
up every day new views which may well be called mar- 
vellous. That, he says, is a dynamic act, and like other 
forces, psychic force can transform itself into electricity, 
heat, light, motion. Already our thought can move a 
table, what may it not do hereafter ? Our voice trans- 
‘mitted to the telephone is transformed from vocal 
velocity into electric velocity, and travels instantly a 
distance that a sound wave would take seven hours to 
cross. The photophone by the aid of seleniun transmits 
‘sound as light, and reproduces the voice by the vibra- 
‘tions of a mirror. His explanation of telepathy is based 
-on telephonic analogy :— 

When you act from afar upon another mind, it is not your 
thought which travels as a mental condition, but your 
thought traverses the intervening ether through a series of 
“vibrations as yet unknown to us, and only becomes thought 

: in when brought into contact with another brain, because 
the last transference brings the impulse into a medium akin 
tto that from which it started. 

SWISS LESSONS FOR AMERICAN REPUBLICANS. 


Mr. McCrackan thinks that there are many things in 
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the Swiss Republic which might be imitated with advan- 
tage in America. He asks :— 

What, ther, is the peculiar mark and symbol of the Swiss 
Constitution, taken as a whole? When all has been said and 
done, the most characteristic provisions are those which 
introduce forms of direct government or of pure democracy, 
as the technical expression is. 

The United States seems to be standing at the parting of 
two ways, one of which leads back in a vicious circle to 
plutocracy and despotism, while the other advances towards 
a genuine pure democracy. No nation can stand still. Which 
way shall it be? 

Mr. McCrackan has no doubt in his own mind as to 
what the answer to that question ought to be. 

IN PRAISE OF THE RULE OF MAJORITIES. 

The Rev. Francis Bellamy, replying to the editor's 
recent denunciation of Socialism, makes some remarks in 
praise of the tolerance of majorities which tend to con- 
firm the belief in the direct government of the people by 
the people :— 

Indeed, in our American life especially, the generosity and 
long-suffering of majorities are among the most notable 
features. On the other hand it may with truth be said that 
the worst tyrannies have been on the part of minorities. 
There has been in history no power which has tyrannised 
less than the political majority. In modern times, at least, 
the most violent acts of despotic outrage have been the 
attempts to ride down the will of the political majority. 

A PROGRESSIVE INCOME-TAX. 

Professor Buchanan argues strongly in favour of .a 
three per cent. tax on all fortunes over ten million dollars 
on the ground that it would not only enrich the common- 
wealth but stimulate industry in millionaires. The 
following passage is interesting although painfully illus- 
trative of the extent to which a lie will be repeated when 
once it is set in circulation. Professor Buchanan, in 
predicting the good things that will come to pass when 
his system is carried out, says :— 

Such profligates as the Prince of Wales, who spends half a 
million yearly, and then calls upon his avaricious mother for 
one or two millions to silence the clamour of the creditors 
whom he has defrauded, will be no longer feasted, admired, 
and imitated, for justice will be embodied in law, and the 
race of profligates will have been exterminated. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Dr. Manley writes upon the question of Eternal Punish- 
ment, Hamlin Garland tells the story of “A Prairie 
Heroine,” while the editor discourses upon various things, 
among others upon the conflict between ancient and 
modern thought in the Presbyterian Church. 





THERE is a paper of a good deal of interest at the 
present moment on the increase of industrial remuner- 
yo under profit sharing in the Economie Journal fur 

uly. 

In the Asiatic Quarterly Review the late editor of 
the Morocco Times replies to Dr Cust’s attack on the 
Sultan of Morocco, in which he says that Morocco never 
had a kinder ruler than the present Emperor. 

THERE is a thoughtful article. in the Andover Review 
for July, entitled ‘‘Socialism and Spiritual Progress—a 
Speculation,” by Miss Vida D. Scudder. She. maintains 
that genius and greatness of character spring most natur- 
ally from those classes which are neither very poor nor 
very rich, for it is starved by extreme poverty and stifled 
by extreme wealth, and socialism, which she regards as 
the next step upwards in the human race, will afford more 
scope for spiritual struggle, and in a wonderful and un- 
foreseen measure set free the soul of men, 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
Tue North American Review for July is much improved 
by the change of its binding ; instead of being side pierced 
like the Review, it is stitched. I wish we could stitch 
the Review or Reviews, but it is impossible, our circula- 
tion being too large and our price too small. However 
much impatient readers may write complaining of the 
wire-stitching, they would complain far more if I were to 
keep the Review back another week and charge another 
penny for it in order to stitch it like the North American. 
I quote elsewhere Baron Hirsch’s account of -his 
method of disposing of his wealth, which a euphemistic 
Jewish journal tells us was acquired by a genius in 
finance, as illustrated in his organisation of railways from 
Central Europe to the farthest East. That Jewish 
journalist is lacking in the proverbial wisdom of his race. 
The less said about the way in which Baron Hirsch’s 
wealth was acquired the better. 


DOMESTIC SERVICE IN ENGLAND. 


Miss Emily Faithfull writes a paper upon Domestic Ser- 
vicein England, which, although pleasantly readable, leaves 
no deep impression on the mind, Miss Faithfull is a genial 
optimist who thinks that there never was a time when 
servants were better treated, better fed, or allowed more 
liberty than at present. When we take into account that 
they are boarded and lodged in addition to their wages, it 
is obvious that a servant in a good house receives more 
equivalent for her labour than the girl-clerk, or type- 
writer who receives £60 a year. It is the slave in the 
boarding-house who is the real object of compassion, but 
Miss Faithful has nothing to say as to how her lot may be 
improved. She has her doubts about lady helps, but 
thinks that a lady in the nursery is a desirable adjunct 
in every household. The most obliging and civil servants 
she ever met with were those employed in royal and 
aristocratic houses. 


MORAL LOAFING. 


There is a curious paper on ‘‘ Loafing and Labouring,” 
by the late E. P. Whipple, in which there occurs the 
following passage descriptive of moral loafing :— 


Moral loafing is the characteristic of a large class of 
people. They find a lazy enjoyment in harmonising their 
opinions with what is noble and just; but it is moral self- 
indulgence they are after, not moral self-sacrifice. They 
loaf for great causes, not labour for them. Their sympathies, 
thus divorced from action, soon become misdirected and un- 
wholesome. If they take a languid interest, for example, 
in any large plans of criminal reform, it gradually degener- 
ates into a morbid pity for the criminal, in which they lose 
all horror of crime. In a letter written by John Randolph 
to Josiah Quincy, Randolph says: “ We are so full of the 
ass’s milk of human kindness that we shall soon learn 
to speak of Judas Iscariot as an unfortunate man.” This 
ass’s milk is now consumed at too many philanthropic tea- 
tables, and “iniquitous ” makes desperate attempts to pass 
itself off as a synonym of “ unfortunate.” 


ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 


Professor Freeman sets forth, with his customary 
painful lucidity, the difference between a college, which 
was in its beginning simply an endowed house for the 
maintenance of students in the universities, and universi- 
ties, which were simply the whole body of masters and 
students who settled down in any existing town. He ex- 








i. 
simply an endowed and incorporated hall. He also tries 
to explain the exact position of an Oxford tutor and an 
Oxford professor. The professor is an endowed bepress 
teacher, who, in a university which has no colleges, 

the immediate teacher of the students. In a university 
which has colleges, that work falls more naturally 

the college tutors. In a healthy state of things, the cone 
would take the lower, and the professor the higher 
branches of teaching. The present state of things is not — 
healthy, but it might be made so—at least so thinks 
Mr, Freeman. 


THE SINS OF WOMEN WRITERS, 


Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, in a very slight paper on the 
Relations of Literature to Society, says the following ~~ 
cruel things concerning her sister writers :— ; 


It must finally be regretfully admitted that women writers 
have done much to degrade the profession of literature, 
They do hasty and slip-shod work, inaccurate and senti- 
mental, overloaded with adjectives, frescoed all over with 
purple patches of what they consider fine writing. But this — 
is a venial fault; where they chiefly offend is in making love. 
the all-important and absorbing passion of life. Their stories 
teach too often that a girl has an absolute right to the fool - 
of her choice, though she has to break every holy »2mestic 
tie to gratify herself. Further, Florence Layard accuses’ 
them of being the translators of the lowest and most. 
sensual French novels, though they gain by this dirty work ~~ 
only the smallest and most precarious of incomes. Is the ~ 
world much to blame if it gives some of the odium due to a 
profession which offers women such opportunities ? : 


































































THE THEOLOGICAL CRISIS. 


Professor Briggs sets forth his views of the immense =~ 
gains of the present theological crises, which he thinks — 
will strengthen and secure the foundations of Christianity. 
He concludes his article as follows :— aa 

“To be well-pleasing to Christ” will be the one end and 
aim of the Christian world. 

It is evident that the evolutions of Christian theelogy ~~ 
which have brought on the theological crisis, are a 
the way for a new Reformation, in which it is probable that 
all the Christian churches will share; each one, under the 
influence of the Divine Spirit, making its own important con- 
tribution to the world-wide movement, whose goal is the 
unity of the church and the redemption of the world. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


The Farmers’ Alliance is discussed by Coil. L. L. Polk, 
President of the Farmers’ Alliance, and by Erastus  ~ 
Wiman, from very different points of view. The Colonel 
tells of the farmers’ discontent, Mr. Wiman that a — 
change is coming which will make the American farmer ~ 
the most prosperous man in the world. Wheatis going ~~ 
up 40 per cent., and a similar gain is likely to take place ~~ 
in the whole of his crops. He is going to get rid of his — 
debts. Every farmer's wife is to have a silk dress, and 
every farmer's daughter an elaborate trousseau. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Wiman does not name a date when this ~ 
good time is coming, but he hints that it is not very far 
off. Mr. D. B. Eaton replies to Mr. Clarkson’s paper on 
the ‘‘ Politician and the Phacioon:* in which he ridicules: 
the admiration of Mr. Clarkson for the spoils system and. 
his theory that extreme partisanship is the best substitute 
for patriotism. Mr. F. B. Thurber’s “ Industrial and ~ 
Financial Co-operation” is meagre. The short papers at — 
the close do not call for any special mention. 








THE FORUM. 


Tue Forum is getting on; we shall have it illustrated 
‘before long. In June it added notices of new books, and 
in July it published a map. The number is solid and 
interesting. The best paper, that by Dr. Geficken on 
the Emperor William I1., is dealt with elsewhere in our 
Character Sketch. Mr. Hamerton’s “Home Life in 
France,” and President Walker's paper on “The Census 
of the Coloured Race,” are noticed among the leading 
articles. Under the same head will also be found a 
-reference to President Adams’ “ University Extension in 
America,” which I have added to an extract from an 
‘interesting illustrated paper on the same subject pub- 
‘lished in our American edition. 


HAS IMMIGRATION BECOME A CURSE ? 


Oswald Ottendorfer, a German eniigrant, who 
-arrived in the United States forty years ago, asks the 
-question whether the emigrants are to blame for the 
corruption which prevails so much in American life. He 
gives an interesting account of the effect which America 
produced upon him when he arrived there in 1851. He 
-was a student who had never done a day’s work in his 
life. The ship that brought him over was hardly moored 
when he ran up the nearest street, and, standing in 
‘Broadway, observed the passers by :— 

From their appearance they were mostly men who worked 
‘for a living, but nearly every one of them bore himself as if 
the was a sovereign. The expression of their eyes seemed to 
say, “I am second to none ; there is nothing so great and so 
high that I cannot accomplish it, and I intend to fight my 
way.” 


He could not speak a word of English. He obtained 
the position of a common labourer, and in a few days his 
hands were blistered and bleeding :— 

I had been inspired with the energy that I saw in the eyes 
f those men on my arrival, and I continued, not dis- 
heartened by pains or difficulties in my work. I had received 
the baptism of the real American spirit, and I was never so 
proud of anything as of the blisters on my hands in conse- 
«quence of my labour. 

1 mentior these facts to show in a concrete case the really 
incomprehensible power and influence of the American 
atmosphere in the assimilation of foreign elements. 


Naturally, with such antecedents, Mr. Ottendorfer 
thinks that the real curse of America is not so much the 
herd of penniless, non-English-speaking immigrants as a 
handful of titled English adventurers, who turn the 
heads of society and induce dudes to follow their snob- 
dish civilisation. He thinks that the greatest duty and 
the highest ambition of all thinking men should be to 
Aliscourage the American tendency in favour of small 
families. Nothing more is wanted in order to prevent 
the evils of immigration than the rigid and impartial 
enforcement of the present immigration laws, and the 
developing of what may be called an Americanising 
spirit for the purpose of imbuing the emigrants with 
American ideas, 


A PLEA FOR ANNEXING CUBA. 


General Thomas Jordan sets forth many reasons why 
the United States want Cuba, which, being summarised, 
amount to this, that it lies handy to the United 
States, and is worth while stealing, which is exactly the 
Same argument which justifies the negro in annexing the 
fat chicken that is fool enough to roost low. Cuba, he 
points out, bars the entrance of the Gulf of Mexico, it is 
nly seven hours’ steam to the nearest American terri- 
tory and only sixty-six hours from the City of Washington 
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and New Orleans, Since 1857 Cuba has exported more 
to America than any other country, England and France 
excepted ; 67 per cent. of its exports come in American 
vessels. Not only is Cuba one of the most fertile islands 
in the world, but General Jordan is convinced that it 
contains a gold field. If so, let him be at rest: within 
six weeks after that gold mine is discovered and found 
to be rich in gold-bearing ore, the Stars and Stripes will 
be hoisted over Havanna. General Jordan thinks that 
whatever is to be done in Cuba we must not only be just 
and generous to Spain, but in the highest degree careful 
of her natural and national sensibilities. The poor duck 
has to choose its own sauce, but it has to be killed all the 
same. 












THE AMERICAN COPYRIGHT. 

Mr. F. R. Daldy discusses the probable effect of the 
American Copyright Bill, in which he points out defects 
which would appear to be inconsistent with its principle. 
He thinks that it will materially curtail, although it will 
not entirely extinguish, reprints, and slightly but only 
gradually raise the price of books. His point of view he 
thus explains :— 

Far from being opposed to the framers of the new American 
measure, I recognise that by it they have strengthened copy- 
right as a property, and desire to thank them for their 
arduous efforts in promoting this valuable result. It encou- 
rages the feeling that a universal copyright law for the civi- 
lised world is within measurable distance, and I hope they 
will not relax their efforts until this desirable consummation 
has been achieved. 


THE INTER-STATE COMMERCE LAW, 


Mr. A. F. Walker writes upon the operation of the 
Inter-State Commerce Law from the point of view of a 
believer in its fundamental principles and in the propriety 
of federal legislation upon this subject. The article is 
of purely American interest :— 


Sufficient time has elapsed to bring out the more obvious 
imperfections of the law, which has now been thoroughly 
tested, and has profoundly affected railway management in 
every part of the country. Among its indirect results may 
be noted a hesitation to engage in important railway con- 
struction, and an increased tendency toward the consolida- 
tion of lines and the unification of interests, arising largely 
from the severity. of its pressure upon the weaker roads, 
Unregulated competition is essentially self-destructive. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Ex-Secretary ©. 8. Fairchild writes on the “United 
States and Silver” from the point of view of one who 
objects to allow his country to run any chance of having 
a depreciated currency. 

There is another brief financial paper, by J. Selwin 
Tait, on national bank embezzlements, which praises 
very highly the system in England of haviag large banks 
with branches radiating in all directions from the central 
office. He thinks that the United States would be much 
better served if instead of having 3,500 solitary banks, as 
at present, they could have fifty large banks with fifty or 
100 branches each in all parts of the country. 

A third financial paper, by David M. Stone, deals with 
the need of an elastic currency. 


A curious illustration is afforded of the difference 
between English and American administration in the 
Monist for July, by a reply to Prof. Lombroso’s recent 
article on the Anarchists, by Michael Schwarz, a con- 
victed Anarchist,’who is at the present moment in a 
State penitentiary. The article is chiefly notable on 
account of the excellent description which its writer gives 
of Spies, the Chicago Anarchist, 
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MR. QUINTIN HOGG, FOUNDER OF THE POLYTECHNIC. 


IHERE are few more interesting features in con- 
/ nection with the multiform work of the Regent 
Street Polytechnic Institute than the develop- 
== ment ofa kind of co-operative holiday movement 
for the benefit of the ten thousand clerks and mechanics 
who are enrolled amongst its members and students. 
The movement originated in an attempt made by Mr. 
Quintin Hogg to entertain thirty or forty of the members 
during the summer holidays at his country house. As the 
Institute grew and began to count its members by 
thousands, the continuance of this arrangement became 
impossible, and the committee were led to consider the de- 
sirability of making holiday arrangements a special feature 
of their work. Their first great effort in this direction 
was in connection with the Paris Exhibition of 1889. 
Mr. Robert Mitchell, the energetic and indefatigable 
secretary, to whose efforts the success of these holiday 
trips must be entirely attributed, succeeded in organising 
a trip to Paris by which 2,100 young men, and 400 young 
women, visited the Exhibition and spent eight days 
in Paris for the inclusive sum of £2 7s. 6d. each. 
Encouraged by this success, the committee arranged last 
year for a Scotch trip. Morningside College, Edinburgh, 
was placed at the service of the party, and no less 
than 3,500 young persons, of both sexes, visited North 
Britain, went through the Trossachs, down the Clyde, 
up to the Highlands, and had a most interesting trip of 
eight days for £2 7s. 6d., and about 30s. extra for the 
daily trips. The committee also arranged a trip in 1860 
to Madeira, of which 200 availed themselves, a trip to 
Killarney for a similar number, and trips to Switzerland, 
Clacton, and Hastings. 

Early in the present year the committee conceived the 
idea of a proportionately cheap trip for the members of 
the institute and their, friends to the Norwegian fjords. 
Those who had been most regarded as authorities in such 
matters ridiculed the idea, but, undeterred by their opinion, 
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they succeeded in arranging with the Halvorsen Steamship 
Company foraseries of fivetrips, of whichtheseccndhasjust —__ 


been most successfully concluded. The trips were to cover 


the principal places of interest, from the Hardanger Fjord 4 
in the south to Molde in the north, were to occupy thirteen ~ 


days, each trip was to consist of about one hundred pas- 
sengers, and the inclusive fare was to be eight guineas. 
In addition to this some certain journeys on shore in- 
volved an expenditure of 26s., bringing the total neces- 
sary cost for the whole trip to £9 14s. As I was advertised 
to conduct the second trip, it may be well for me at once 
to say that all the arrangements which I am about to: 
describe, and award a deserved commendation, were 
carried out by Mr. Mitchell, who accompanied the trip, 
os that my duties were confined to acting as chaplain and 
ost. 

On Saturday afternoon, July 4th, the steam yacht. 
Fridtjof, Capt. Evjenth, of the Halvorsen Line, left 
Gravesend with one hundred and seventeen tourists om 
board, one hundred and fifteen of whom had never 
visited Norway before, and the great majority of whom 
had never slept in a berth in their lives. When this fact 
is borne in mind, it was an eloquent testimony to the 
steadiness of the vessel and the propitious character of 
the elements that Sunday morning found the breakfast. 
table as crowded as any ys during the trip, and that our 
Sunday morning service illustration was attended by the 
whole company. With eight Wesleyan ministers, one 
clergyman, and at least ten lay preachers on board the 
duties of chaplain were not onerous. With a continuance: 
of favourable ‘weather the two days at sea passed 
quickly by, and: early on Tuesday morning we anchored 
off Stavanger. The mail steamer for England was 
just departing as we arrived, and first acquaintance 


with a bewildering foreign currency of nine kréners ~ 


for ten shillings, and forty-five dre for sixpence 
had to be made very rapidly in order to purchase 
postage stamps for letters announcing a delightful 
passage. Stavanger possesses a rather fine cathedrab 
with a remarkable carved pulpit, which Josiah 
Nix, of the West London Mission, was very eager, had 
time permitted, to use as a rostrum. I must, however, 
in passing, pay tribute to the good conduct of all the 
party alike im this edifice and amidst the grander 
beauties of nature which we were soon to visit. 
The ‘‘jolly bank holiday” kind of conduct was 
conspicuous by its absence, and some who might have 
been harshly judged as Philistines of the Philistines, and 
bourgeois of the bourgeoisie, showed a keen appreciation 
of the scenery and surroundings of the Norwegian fjords 
which would have satisfied the soul of John Ruskin. 
During the morning’s ramble, accompanied by a friend, 
I dropped into a Norwegian confectioner’s shop, and 
proceeded, in true John Bull-abroad fashion, fiercely to 
brandish a weight, whilst my friend poked an umbrella 
into a tin of biscuits, our united purpose being to ask for 


a pound of that commodity. To our surprise and chagrin, 


the shopkeeper in this back-street of a little Norwegian _ 
town said quietly in et English, ‘‘ How many biscuits ~~ 
f 


do you want?” If Mark Twain had been loo round 
the corner, he might have described our feelings. ‘I can’t. 
It seemed that the shopkeeper had sa ten years in 
America, and was a type of a large number of Norwegians 
who have not only picked up the English language, but 
also the Yankee ‘cuteness, and are trying to teach 
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their fellow-countrymen to make the Britisher pay a 
high price for all his pleasures. This, however, is 
not by any means the only secret of the rapid increase 
in the number of English-speaking Norwegians. We 
found that in nearly all the towns we visited English 
was being taught in the Government schools to the child- 
ren of the small farmers and the labouring classes, and 
even the boys who drove the stolkjarres, between their 
schooling and the English tourist, had picked up a fair 
command of our language. All this is a striking indica- 
tion of the rapid spread of the English tongue which is 
going on all over the world. 

In the afternoon when we had left Stavanger behind 
and were quietly steaming down the Biikken Fjord and 
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great sounding board, against which the echo of four 
cannon which we fired reverberated like a whole battery 
of artillery. The evening had cleared up, and the 
weather once again was perfect. After the captain had let 
off some rockets for the amusement of our visitors—which 
so completed the effect that, as one of our company re- 
marked, ‘‘ ‘ Spiffin’ was the only word for it ”’—the con- 
cert commenced spontaneously by one of our party 
striking up the grand hymn, ‘‘ All hail the power of Jesu’s 
nume !” The women in the boats replied to this hymn by 
singing with great sweetness the Norwegian national 
anthem. Our party responded with ‘‘ Rule Britannia,” 
and so the concert went on for about an hour, finishing 
with the Doxology, each party heartily cheering songs 











THE “POLY” PARTY ON: DECK. 


the Bommel Fjord into the Hardanger Fjord, we had our 
first touch of bad weather in a storm of rain which lasted 
a few hours. Like all the bad weather of the trip, it 
occurred when it would least effect our enjoyment. 
Safely sheltered by a comfortable awning we amused our- 
selves by watching for whales, and after several false 
alarms three of Jonah’s lifeboats were sighted to the 
great satisfaction of everybody. 

We reached a small village named Gijerdi, at the head 
of the Hardanger Fjord, a little before midnight, and 
were treated to a most unique entertainment. The 
villagers had assembled to meet us from the country for 
several miles round, and came off in boats accompanied by 
their good pastor, and dressed in their quaint and interest- 
ing national costume. The boats surrounded the ship and 
‘waited for our party to commence the strangest concert 
at. which I was ever present. The lofty mountains 
around the little bay at the head of the fjord furnished a 


given by the others. My description of this idyllic 
scene is very imperfect, and the memory of it will not 
soon be forgotten by any who were present. It was 
still practically daylight when the concert finished. The 
sun had only just dipped below the horizon, and whilst 
a few of us retired to rest, several went ashore and had a 
jolly country dance in the open air with Norwegian 
maidens, neither side being able to speak a word of the 
other’s language. 

Three hours in bed was all that was allowed that night 
for those of our number who had decided to cross the 
great Folgefonde glacier and meet us at Odde in 
the afternoon. The rest of the party were up at four 
o’clock in the morning, and, landing at Sundal, climbed 
to the foot of one arm of the glacier, returning to the 
steamer for breakfast and for the journey down the Sér 
Fjord to Odde. No guide-book descriptions or travellers’ 
records will successfully describe all the charms of these 
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days spent on the fjords. Only those who have visited 
them can imagine the pleasure afforded to these hundred 
young people, who most of them would never have left 
their native shores but for the forethought and effort of 
Mr. Quintin Hogg and those who have worked with him 
for so many years. 

The drive from Odde to Laatefoss (Foss is Norse for 
waterfall) was our first experience of the Norwegian 
scenery inland, and alike on the journey and at the water- 
fall I was again impressed with the deep and true appre- 
ciation of the grand and the beautiful which characterised 
these embryo tourists. The blasé traveller who has 
*‘done” everything in the world, from Niagara to the 
Falls of the Zambesi, from the Himalayas to the Mexican 
Popocatapetl, might possibly have regarded our party as 
intruders if he had met us in these journeyings ; but if 
he had kncwn the rich enjoyment with which our com- 
pany gazed on these mountains and waterfalls, he would 
nave beea more envious than scornful. 

Resuming our journey along the fjords we called at 
the little town of Eide on Wednesday evening, and 
reached the flourishing seaport of Bergen on Thursday 
morning. An admirable dinner was served to the com- 
pany at the Hotel Bergen, and after an afternoon spent 
in rambles around this interesting seaport, we started 
upon one of the most extraordinary night journeys that a 
party of tourists ever attempted. The first part of this 
unique expedition consisted of a four hours’ railway ride 
from Bergen to Vossevangen, through scenery of unsur- 
passed grandeur and beauty. Such is the character of 
the country that it has necessitated the formation of 
fifty-five tunnels in a journey of rather less than seventy 
English miles. I was much amused by the keen 
anxiety expressed by some of our English fellow pas- 
sengers as to where our one hundred and seventeen 
would sleep, and their surprise and relief when I told 
them that Vossevangen was only a resting place in a 
journey which would last until seven the next morning. 
Never was a railway journey more enjoyed than ours on 
this occasion. The platforms of the Pullman carriages 
were found admirably adapted for outlooks, and the long 
stoppages at the stations relieved any monotony 
that so long a journey might have caused. Our re- 
ception at Fleischer’s Hotel, Vossevangen, where 
we were to sup prior to our long drive, was most 
amusing. A crowd of English and American tourists 
watched our long procession defiling fiom the station to 
the hotel with the keenest interest. After a rest of 
two hours and a splendid supper, we started at 10 p.m. 
on our long midnight drive. Our 58 stolkjarres and 
kariols formed the strangest cavalcade that I have 
ever seen. Slowly for five delightful hours our 
long procession wound its way up to the top of the 
watershed from which the rivers flow down the northern 
side to the Sogne Fjord. That drive is simply indescrib- 
able. One good minister in our party could only express 
his feelings by saying at intervals, “TI call this original; that 
man Mitchell is a genius.” So light was the journey 
that at midnight one of our company took a photograph, 
which is here reproduced, and several of us read with ease 
a passage from the leading article of a newspaper, and 
others wrote billets-doux to friends at home. About 
three o’clock we began to descend, and reached Gud- 
vangen about half-past five. After a hearty breakfast at 
Hansen’s Hotel we were met by our steamer, which had 
<yme round from Bergen. 

‘am told that the scenery down the Naero Fjord, on 
whid, Gudvangen is situated, and the Sogne Fjord, of 
which‘ is a branch, is peculiarly interesting and beautiful. 
During nost of the day the deck resembled that of a man- 
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perfect by a capital joke played on one of our party whom 
sleep had captured as completely as if he 
hibernating dormouse. Some who had been to the Naval 


Exhibition arrayed the sleeper in a Unicn Jack, - 


placed a telescope in his hand, labelled him, ‘The 
Death of Nelson—visitors are requested not to touch,” 
and then summoned all the passengers who were awake 
to see the show. In forty winks, many times multiplied, 
and in innocent jokes, the day passed quickly ‘by, our 
vessel steaming through charming fjords on its way to 
our most northern point, the town of Molde, which we 
reached on Saturday morning. Two hours 
enabled us to visit this pretty Norwegian town, with 
its church possessing the famous picture of the Resurrec- 
tion Morn, and then we steamed away again through 
more fjords to Naes, the little town at the foot of the great 
Romsdal Horn. Here the Orient liner, the Garonne, had 
preceded us by a few hours, and such was the demand 
for kariols that some had come from a distance of forty 
miles to supply our requirements for the drive around the 
Romsdal Horn. Once again we set out in a long pro- 
cession, which led a Yankee tourist from the Garonne, 
who was kept half an hour waiting as we defiled by, to 
exclaim, ‘‘I guess you beat the record in this country.” 
Naes was left at midnight, and Sunday was spent in 
the Geiranger Fjord, the vessel et for morning 
service. In the afternoon we landed at Meraak, at the 
head of the fjord, climbing the wonderful Curkscrew 
Road. After supper at the Union Hotel, an interesting 
open-air service was held on the lawn in front of the 
hotel, and was attended by a large number of the villagers, 
who were attracted by the capital singing of our party, 
but their knowledge of English was not sufficient for them 
to benefit much by the addresses. On Monday we 
steamed quietly down the fjords and along the coast, 
sheltered by the islands, to Bergen, where ‘Tuesday was 
spent in very enjoyable excursions. Wednesday found us 
homeward bound, just calling for a couple of hours in the 
early morning at Hangesund, giving us time to visit the 
spot where Harold Haarfagr, the Egbert of Norway, was 
buried in 933, and to whose memory a monument was 
recently erected on the t»ousandth anniversary of the 
commencement of his reign. Weather scarcely less 
favourable than that of our outward passage fell to our 
lot on the return journey, and on a day of almost cloud- 
less sunshine and perfect calm we arrived at Harwich, 
after a thirteen days’ trip of surpassing enjoyment. 
Looking back upon the voyage as a whole, there 
were several features that stand out prominently. 
First and foremost I would emphasize the genuine 
good-fellowship of all on board. If this trip be a speci- 
men of the ‘‘ people” on holiday, I should like to take 
all my holidays in future with similar company. 
From first to last no jarring note disturbed our harmony. 
As a natural corollary of this good fellowship, I was 
impressed by the great distance certain pairs of our tour- 
ists travelled in a very few days. I said to our amiable 
secretary, who has just been looking over my shoulder, 
‘¢ Perhaps I had better cross that out, it may frighten the 
mammas.” ‘‘ Not at all,” he replied, ‘‘ it will only make 
them come with us next time, and we found an advantage 
last voyage, as everything then was signéd, sealed, and 
delivered before we left the boat.” 

The last point that occurs to me as worth emphasizing is 
the illustration of the value of the co-operative principle 
which this trip affords. For all practical purposes our 
tourists had every enjoyment which the ngers 
secured on —_—- steamers spending twice and three 
times as much as we did. At the same time, the fact 
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that no one was making money out of the trip, but that 
we were all contributing equally to its success, obviated 
all grumbling, and secured a general bonhomie of price- 
less value on such trips. Finally, I should add that, 
though the trip was so inexpensive, it has been so well 
arranged as to pay all expenses, a fact that brings out _ 
clearly the co-operative as opposed to the philanthropic = 
character of the undertaking. The resolution appended === 
was carried at a general meeting of the passengers on the = 
last day of the voyage, and speaks for itself :— 
Resolved—That this meeting of the passengers of the steam yacht 

Fridtjof hereby expresses its keen appreciation of all the arrangements 
made by the authorities of the Regent Street Polytechnic fur the second 
of the series of five trips to the Norwegian fjords, and wishes to affirm 
in the strongest possible manner its gratitude to Mr. Robert Mitchell 
for his unticing energy and successful efforts in anticipating all the 
varied wants and necessities of this very enjoyabletrip. Both on board 
and ashore, nothing has been spared which could add to the reasonable 
comfort and pleasure of all the party. It also desires to thank Rev. Dr, 
Lunn, Captain Evyenth, and the officers of the Fridtjof for the courtesy 
and kindness which they have shown throughout the voyage. 

Wa. Tos. Caue, ( for Polytechnic Boys and 

G. W. MorLey, § Londoners. 

W. H. Hopson, Solicitor, Bristol, for Provincials, 

M. KaruHerinE H. Paice HuGues, for Ladies, 

Hy. Srumpson Luny, 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, 

Tue two numbers of the Ztevue for July are rich in 
interesting articles. Art, science, politics, and history 
are each well represented. 

Besides M. Victor Cherbuliez’ articles on “ Art and 
Nature,” and the French view of the McKinley Bill, 
and others which are more fully noticed elsewhere, 
there is an interesting medical article on “ Tuber- 
culosis” by M. Rochard, in which, after dwelling 
at some length upon the preventive measures by 
which the spread of the disease can be best restricted, 
he concludes with a warm and hopeful eulogium of 
the labours of the bacteriologists, and the results which 
may fairly be looked for notwithstanding the disappoint- 
ment which has attended the great und sudden hopes 
raised by Dr. Koch. There is no doubt of the existence of 
the bacillus of tuberculosis. To have made this sure is 
a step forward, of which the honour belongs to Dr. 
Koch. His method of destroying it has proved a failure. 
This is not, in M. Rochard’s opinior, to say that no 
method will yet be found either by him, or by soma one 
else. M. Baudrillart pleads urgently, in his article upon 
“Le Crédit Agricole,” the advantages which may be 
anticipated for French agriculture by the establishment 
of some system of credit, aud points out how agriculture 
tends, day by day, to draw ngaarer in its coaditions to 
other forms of industry and comnerca. M. Paul 
Monceaux contributes a scholarly article on “ Vulgar 
Latin” to the second number for the month, and a 
“Sketch of the Spanish War” is drawa from the same 
memoirs of Comte Vigo Rousillon which furnished, not 
long ago, a striking picture of Napoleon’s Egyptian 

campaign. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


Tue number for the lst of July opens with a short 
article by Don Cesare Lombroso, which has for its 
object to show that passion has a good deal to do 
with political revolts and revolutions, and that noble 
passions are stirred in revolutions, and base ones in 
revolts. The thought is hardly, however, worked out 
‘beyond the point which ithas already assumed in every 
mind, and the paper is rather a succession of notes than 
an article. 

“Germs and Dust,” by M. Léon Daudet, is noticed else- 
where. A sketch by M. Wodzinski of a new novel by the 
Polish author Sienkiewicz, gives a vivid impression to 
Western readers of the mixt:re of simplicity and subtlety 
which Tolstoi has taught us to look for in Slavonie fiction. 
The Imperial marriage projects of 1852 are, of course, 
those of Napoleon III, and M. de Brotonne’s account 
‘oes not place the figure of the “ parvenu” Emperor in 
avery agreeable light. The progress of State Com- 
muligm is a protest by M. Charles Limousin against the 
dange that we run of a tyranny that may prove worse 
than at which our fathers have endured. M. Masseras, 
always Stong on economic questions, has an article on 
the UnitecStates in 1890. M. du Wailly contributes in 


his “Lake Tad and the Kingdom of Bornu” one of his 
characteristic -frican sketches. 


THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 






ANNLAS OF THE FREE SCHOOL OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE. : 


Tue article which has most interest of actuality for 
English readers in the current quarterly publication of 
this journal is a lucid and moderate re-statement of the’ 
Newfoundland question from the French point of view. 
The subject has been so thoroughly canvassed in the 
English press that, historically speaking, there is scarcel 
anything left to learn. The account given by M. J. 
Cruchon of the facts is substantially the same as that 
which has been repeated ad nauseam by every daily 
newspaper in England for the last year and 
a half. It is chiefly interesting to find how little the 
French statement differs from the English, and how fully 
a French writer is abie to appreciate the position of the 
people of Newfoundland. But, as M. Cruchon says, so 
far as their conception of their own rights is concerned, 
the French are perfectly content with matters as they 
stand. If Newfoundland is not, the onus of providing a 
satisfactory solution, or at any rate of proving its case 
against France, falls upon it. As for the French Govern- 
ment, — : 

It is not for us to formulate desires (with regard to 
acceptable compansation). The British Government must 
know better than any one the full delicacy of the position in 
which it is placed. For years past England has only seemed 
t> govern her colonies on condition of obeying them. If 
such a system suits her she is perfectly free tofollowit. But 
if it pleases Newfoundlanders to violate our rights Eagland 
can have no claim to shelter herself behind the “ self- 
government” of her colony. We have no discussion with the 
Cabinet of St. John’s. We only recognise the English Cabinet, 
which signed the treaties. It is for it to consider the situation 
and to seek for some combination by which it can escape 
from the difficulty. Our rights, which are incontestable, 
satisfy us fully; it is not, therefore, for us to take the 
initiative. 

Considering the contest which has raged round the 
French rights, it is forcing the use of language not @ 
little to say that they are “ incontestable.” Some of them 
are, as M. Cruchon himself points ont, so difficult of definition 
that they are about to be submitted to a council of 
arbitration. 

Besides the article on Newfoundland there is one on 
the English Audit and Exchequer Department; the 
remaining notices are historic or bibliographical. 





THE GAZETTE DES BEAUX ARTS. 


Tue Gazette for July consists entirely of continuations, 
There is not one new article to indicate, but the continua- 
tions will be willingly received by readers who have already 
become interested in preceding chapters. M. Edouard Rod 
continueshis literary sketch of the contents of the twosalons 
Paul Durrieu satisfactorily establishes his theory of the 
illustration of the famous copy of Boetius, by Alexandre 
Bening, and gives some detail of the life of this hitherto 
anonymous miniaturist. He gives also a es speci- 
men of Bening’s more familiar style in a pho vure 
representing the interior of a jeweller’s shop. M. Paul 
Seidel continues, with plentiful and interesting illustra- 
tions, his biographical sketch of the painter of the Court 
of the great Frederick—M. Antoine Pesne. M. Rod’s 
article is accompanied by some beautiful illustrations of 
portraiture and sculpture from the salons. 











THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Deutsche Revue. Breslau. 2 Marks. August. 
Count Albrecht von Roon. XXVII. 


Berlin and the North Baltic Canal. Vice- 
Admiral Batsch. 
Vienna Medical Schoo). III. A. Kronfeld. 


Cornelius and Kaulbach in Diisseldorf. II. 
H. Miiller. 
The French Revolution and the Modern State 
(concluded). 
Unpublished Correspondence of Ludwig von 
nebel. K. T. Gaedertz. 


Deutsche Rundschau. Berlin. 2 Marks. July. 

The Autograph Album of August von 
Goethe. I. Dr. W. Vulpius. 

A Newly Discovered Legend of the Creation 
of the World. Dr. F. Hommel. 

The Croy Tapestry of Greifswald University. 
J. Lessing. 

Political Correspondence. 


Die Gesellschaft. Leipzig. 1 Mark, Heft 7. 
“Andreas Hofer:” a Suabian Peasant Play. 
O. Panizza. 
Poems by Peter Merwin and others. 
Psychophilosophy. G. Ludwigs. 
“St. Elizabeth :” A New People’s Play, by W. 


Henzen. L. Sturm. 
Wilbelm Wundt. With Portrait. E. Steiger. 


Nord und Sud. Breslau. 2 Marks. ‘ August, 

Max Waldau: a Forgotten Poet. II. R. von 
Gottschall. 

Dr. Max von Forckenbeck. 
On the Death of Moltke. Poem. K. Gijel- 
lerup. 

Carl Gottlieb Svarez. II. E. Schwartz. 

Pen Pictures of Holstein. II. L. Siegfried. 


Preussische Jahrbucher. Berlin. 1 Mark 
50 Pf, July 1. 

The ‘‘Giovannino” by Michelangelo in the 
Berlin Museum. (Illus.) W. Henke. 

Hoffmann von Fallersl« ben. G. Kreyenberg. 

Rastatt (concluded). R. Wagner. 

Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens. A 
Bauer. 

Political Correspondence—The Triple Al- 
liance; Russia, France, and the Pope; the 
European Stateman in the Paris Figaro; 
Austria, etc. 

The End of the Dream (concluded). G. 
Duruy. 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Neue Monatshefte. 
Berlin. 1 Mk. 25 Pf. Juty. 

Ten New Songs by Rudolf Baumbach. 
Minna Herzlieb. With Portrait. 
Freiherr von Grot' huss. 
The Berlin Art Kxhibition, 

von Spielberg. 
Winland: The Discovery of America in the 
Eleventh Century. Dr. O. L. Jiriczek. 
Playing Cards. (Illus.) Dr. O. Doering. 
Oriental Carpets. (Illus.) C. von Vincenti. 


Westermann’s Illustrierte Monatshefte. 

Berlin, Quarterly. 4 Marks. August. 

Palermo. (Illus.) II. L. Salomon. 

Konrad Ferdinand Meyer. Ziirich Poet. With 
Portrait. E. Zabel. 

The Tournament. (Illus.) I. A von Heyden. 

Sultan Abdul Hamid, of Turkey, and the 
Yildiz Palace. With Portrait. H. Vambéry. 


Vom Fels zum Meer. Stuttgart. 1 Mk. Heft 12, 
The Thyra Valley in the Unterharz. (Illus.) 
German Churches and Schools in Paris, Dr. 
F. Tetzner. 

Poisonous Reptiles. (Illus.) Karl Vogt. 

The Youth of the Austrian Emperor Joseph 
II. A. Kleinschmidt. 

New York’s Arab Colony. 

In the Wasgau—Hagenau, etc., in Alsace. 
(Illus.) O. Schwebel. 

Railway Swindles. A. O. Klaussmann, 

Inland Steamship Travelling in the United 
States. (Illus.) C. Benkard. 

Taking off One's Hat in Saluting, and other 
Customs. K. Erdmann. 

The Country of the Mouth of the Rhine. K. 
Kollbach. 


J. £. 
(Illus.) Hanns 








The ‘‘ Deutsche Rundschau”’ and its Editor.—In Germany the maga- 
zine hero of the moment is Dr. Julius Rodenberg, editor of the Deutsche 
Rundschau. He has just attained his sixtieth year, and his friends and 
admirers have been helping him to observe his birthday in right festal 


fashion. Some of the magazines, notably Nord und Sud for July, and 
Heft 13 of Ueber Land und Meer, have also done honour to their “colleague’, 
in suitable articles and reminiscences, so that this month, when the Con- 
tinental edition of the Revizw or Reviews will be started, he may quite ap- 
propriately form the subject of the brief biographical sketch in the series 
inaugurated by Mr. Albert Shaw in connection with the American magazines, 

Before settling down to his literary work at Berlin, however, Dr. 
Rodenberg wandered about Europe a good deal; and of all the countries 
which he visited 
England would 
seem to have 
pleased him most. 
In his poems, no- 
vels,and sketches, 
he constantl 
shows us how we 
he knows the tur- 
moil of the great 
city, withits dingy 
districts on the 
Thames and its 
more aristocratic 
quarters of the 
West End. But 
he is equally welt 
acquainted with 
the more secluded 
country-seats out 
of hearing of the 
metropolis, and 
with the scenery 
and life in Wales 
and in the Eme- 
rald Isle. “ An Au- 
7 tumn in Wales” 
and “ London in 
the Autumn 
Fog” were some 
of the fruits of 
his visit in 1856. 
The tragic side of 
London life alse 
made a deep im: 
pression on him— 
that intense feel- 
ing of loneliness 

and the conscious- 

ness of being utterly friendless in a sea of human beings—and as the result 

he peat he has given the world his sketch, “The Girl From Seven 
ials. 

Two years later Dr. Rodenberg went over to Ireland, passing through 
Wales on his way, and greeting his old friends at the farm where he stayed 
on his previous Welsh tour. To the Irish tour we owe “The Isle of Saircs” 
and the “ Harp of Erin,” in which the author contends that there is prOably 
no other country where folk-lore and religious belief have such a dp hold 
on the minds of the people, and that the true home of the /egend is 
the country where the people’s affection for the Catholic Churcb-8 the most 
deep-rooted, and that in Ireland, moreover, the people not on): cherish their 
religious beliefs and repeat their legends, but every day they 8° on creating 
new stories. In the years 1859 to 1864 he published, anvS other works, 
uis “Everyday Life in London,” “Day and Night in 20ndon, “The Isle 
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Das Zwanzigste Jahrhundert. Berlin. 
Mark. July 22, 
Poems by G. Wauer, W. Hess, A. Mais, and 
Paul Warnecke. 
Natural Religion. 
Tho Universal German Union. 
Deutsche Litteraturzeitung. Belin. 7 
Marks yearly. July 18. 
The Scientific Ls gam of the Gazelle, 1874 


—1876. QG. Gerland. 
Das Magazin fur Litteratur. Berlin. 
40 Pf. July 4. 
The ‘‘ Freiland” Movement. Paul Michaelis. 
July 18. 
Liliencron’s New Lyrics. O.J. Bierbaum. 
Lynch Law. P. Schellhas. 
Gustave Flaubert’s Correspondence. F. 


Mauthner. 
July 25. 


The late Wilhelm Weber. Prof. E. Kraus. 
Periodicals and Literature. II, A. Herr. 
Moderne Rundschau. Vienna. 59 Pf. 
July 1. 


Profit-Sharing. R. Grazer. 

Madame Blavatsky. 

Prizes for Short Stories. 

Poems by D. von Liliencron and others. 


Wiener Literatur-Zeitung. Vienna. 
2 Marks yearly. July 15. 


A Vienva Theatre-Year. A. Miiller. 
Kebert Hamerling as a Philosopher. 
Knauer. 


Dr. V. 


Der Zeitgenosse. Berlin. 50 Pf. 
July 1. 
pi by Hugo Grothe, C. Bienenstein, and 
Ferdinand von Saar as a Story-Writir. F. 
Lemmermeyer. 
July 15. 


Prince Emil zu Schénaich-Carolath, Poet and 
Novelist. OC. Flaischlen. 
Poems by R. Zoozmann and others. 


Sphinx. Gera (Reuss). August. 1 Mark. 
The Theosophical Society in India and 
Madame Blavatsky. Dr. F. Hartmann. 
Mesmer and his Doctrines. OC. Kiesewetter. 


Deutsche Worte. Vienna. 1 Mark £0 Pr. 
quarterly. July. 


The Prevention of C.ime. Dr. F. Ténnies, 


Kritische Revue aus Oesterreich. Vienna, 
July 1. 
The Majori‘y of the Future. Josef Graf. 
The Most Recent Russian Literature, I. A. 
Gvlant. 
July 15. 


Twenty-five Years Ago. Dr. G. J. Guttmann. 
Russian Literature (concluded). 


Romanische Revue. Vienna. 12 Marks 
yearly. 
June. 
A Defence of the Persecuted Magyar Iano- 


cence. 

Archhishop _ Silvestree Morariu-Andrievici. 
With Portra t. 

Roumanian Marriage Customs. Dr. 8. Dische. 


Ueber Land und Meer. Stuttgart. 1 Mark. 
Heft 1. 


In the Valley of the Gera. (Illus.) A. Trinius. 

Across the Atlantic. (Illus.) O. Neubaur. 

or Military Training Institution. 
(Illus.) 

The Electrical Exhibition at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. <Illns.) Dr. T. Wimmenauer. 

Ten Poems. L, Thaden..’ 

The Fan. (Ilius.) K. von Adelfels. 

Gustav Freytag. (Ilius.) F. Rueffer. 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 
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- ow “Jersey and Guernsey,” and his novel “The Street Singer 
ndon.” ; 
In 1861, meanwhile, Dr. Rodenberg had taken a wife, and the following — 
ot aces age 3 take up hisabode at Berlin. First he edited al. 

sinall periodicals till 1874, when the Deutsche Rundsehau was fo’ 

he became its editor, to make it in a very short time one of the most i 
portant and influential of the German reviews, numbering a 
contributors the first authors and poets of the day. No one will ha 
forgotten the greatest event in its history so far—its publication of 
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to edit, “ with marginal notes,” the posthumous papers of Franz Di 
t oheets of Berlin 


stories, too, finds them well worth reading.—Oskar Panizza describes a very 
interesting Suabian peasant play, recently performed at Oberdorf in the ~ 
Bavarian Algiu, which, he thinks, gives us a better insight into the 
medizval “ mysteries ” than dces the Passion Play of Oberammergau. « This 
year the subject of the Oberdorf performance was the olese hero 
Andreas Hofer. The actors write their piece in dialogue form, half im 
Suabian and half in Tryolese dialect ; they know the story, and the scene, the 
stage, is the neighbourhood.—“ St. Elizabeth ” is the title of another drama, 
by William Henzen, successfully produced at the Worms Reformed Theatre: 

Preussische Jahrbucher.—The Berlin Museum, though it may 
no master-works of the first rank, contains several original productions by 
the first artists. There is, for instance, the charming little Madonna, by 
Raphael, and in the sculpture department we have the marble statue of John 
the Baptist, the ‘“ Giovannino,” a most characteristic early work of Michel- 
angelo. Herr W. Henke descrtbes this statue at great length, and supple- 
ments his article by an illustration, probably the first that has brightened the 
pages of the Jahrbucher. Herr Kreyenberg follows with an interesti 
account of Hoffmann von Fallersleben, author of the well-known natio’ 
song, “ Deutschland, Deutschland iiber alles,” to whom it is proposed to 
erect a monument in Heligoland, where the famous song had its birth 
exactly fifty years ago. 

Velhagen.—The July number publishes ten new songs by Rudolf Baum- 
bach. Then comes a Goethe article, telling the story of Minna Herzlieb, 
a late love of Goethe's, and the model for Ottilie in his novel, “ Die 
Wahlverwandtschaften” (“Elective Affinities”). Adolf Stahr tells the 
following episode: Minna was once travelling through Potsdam, and was 
desirous of seeing over the castle of Sans-Souci. She learnt, however, that 
the king was there, and that all entrance to the castle was prohibited. 
When she was on the point of turning away disappointed, an officer stepped 
up to her and asked her how she liked the neighbourhood and whether she 
had not wanted to see the castle. She answered him shortly in the affirma- 
tive, but that the presence of the king had made it impossible. To which 
the officer replied that that need be no hindrance, she only to announce 
herself. Then she recognised that the officer was no other than King 
Frederick William III., whose invitation she must of course accept; but her ~ 
abrupt answer made her feel so ashamed that she could not remember having 
seen anything but a number of inquisitive faces staring at her. 

Vom Fels zum Meer.—Christian Benkard writes an instructive parallel 
between the condition of inland steamship travelling in America and inland 
steamship travelling in Germany, and comes to the conclusion that, though 
enormous reaped ben been e in America, in the last few years the pro- 
gress has been backwards, partly owing to the standstill in trade and 
industry, but chiefly to the indifference of the Government at Washington 
which shows so little concern for the keeping of the inland waterways. But a 
change for the better is imperative for the self-protection of the Union. For 
the waterways have a great strategical importance, and in case of war it 
would matter greatly if, for instance, a flotilla of gun-boats could not reach 
Delaware from New York other than by the sea route, or if the flotilla were 
held in those harbours by strong hostile fleets. 
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Aus Allen Welttheilen. Leipzig. 80 Pf. July. 
The Anthropography of the Balkan Peninsula 
(continved). (Ilius.) O, Hindler. — 
A Ride Through North-Eastern Tanis. R 
Fitzner. 
Somminiocences of Travel in Bosnia, G. Pauli. 
Wissmann’s Explorations (continued). Wi h 
Porirait of Herbert Ward and other Iilus- 
trations. 


Globus. Brunswick. July. 
A German Map-Making Jubilee, with supple- 
ment, ‘‘ Tae Oldest Map of Germany” (1491). 
L. G. Binger’s Travels from the Niger to the 
Upper Guinea Coast. (Illus.) H. Seidel. 


50 Pf. Heft 8. 
(Illus.) II. 


Die Gartenlaube. Leipzig. 
Ths Police and Crim: in Berlin. 
P. Lindenberg. 
A Rhine Journey with Viktor von Scheffel. 
(Iltus.) W. H. Riehl. 
The Brothers Lachner, Mucicians. (Illus.) 
Wanderings ia Vienna. (lllus.) V. Chiavacc'. 


Daheim. Leipzig. July 18. 
Ernst Julius Hiihnel, Sculptor. 
July 25. 
Men and Horse:: Eating and Drinking in 
England. G. Horn. 


(Illus.) 


Chili. (Illus.) 
Schorer’s Familienblatt. (Salon-Ausgabe.) 
Berlin. 75 Pf. Heft 12. 


The Gospel in Modern Life. With Portrait of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

Experiences in a Madhouse. O. E>urg. 

Dr. Heinrich von Stephan, German Post- 
master-General. With Portrait. E. Schmidt. 

Berlin Cardsharpers. M. Klepper. 

Prizes for Amateur Photography. 


Heft 13. 
ay 7 Photography. (Illus.) Dr. W. H. 
Tozel. 
The Scheffel Monument in Heidelberg. (Illus.) 


SOME CATHOLIC MAGAZINES. 
Alte und Neue Welt. Hinsied<ln. 560 Pf. 


Heft 11. 
Justinius Kerner, Poet. With Portrait. A. 
Kessler. 
From Lake Constance to the Adriatic. (Illus.) 
F. Hopf. 
The Beginnings of the Swiss Confederacy. 
(Illus.) III. W. Sidler. 
Postal Rates and the Zone Tariff. F. Spiegel. 


Deutscher Hausschatz. Regensburg. 40Pf. 


Heft 14. 
The Benedictine Priory of Solesmes. (Illus ) 
Dr. J. M. Hohler. 
French Politeness. Marianne Meister. 
Indian Temples. (Illus.) 
Risenach and the Wartburg. (Illus.) A.J. 
Ciippers. 
Heft 15. 


Old Prophecies about the Emperor and the 
Empire. Dr. H. Grauert. 
The Exhibition of the Holy Coat at Tréves. 
S. Beissel. 
Die Katholischen 
(Baden). August. 


Jaeob Miiller and Goa (continued). (Ilus.) 
Recent Indian Troubles in America. P. Jutz. 


Missionen. Freiburg 


Litterarische Rundschau fur das Katho- 
lische Deutschland. Freiburg (Baden). 

9 Marks yearly. July 1. 
New Works in the Department of Philosophy 


and Theological Speculation. I. M. Gloss- 
ner. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach. Freiburg 
(Baden). 10 Marke 80 Pf. yearly. July 1. 


Old and New inthe Labour Encyclical. A. 
Lehmkuhl, 

The Hconomics of Marx Socialism. H. Pesch. 

The following oy have also been re- 
ceived: — Mustkalische Rundschau, Deutsch- 
Soziale Blitter, Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde, 
Litterarischer Merkur, Der Gute Kam«rad, Das 
Kriinzchen. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—This periodical, which has just started a new 
volume, shows such great signs of improvement that it is worth while to 
call attention to them here. The articles are longer and the subjects are 
more interesting. Hitherto they resembled little newspaper paragraphs and 
had no permanent value whatever. 

Deutsche Literaturzeitung.—This is, in fact, a weekly review of new 
books in every department of literature. A notable feature is the publication 
of the contents of currertt periodicals. The same plan has been adopted by 
Stadtebilder and the Wiener Literaturzeitung. 

Das Magazin fur Literatur.—“ Freiland” is the title of a social picture 
of the future, by Dr. Theodore Hertzka, published in the autumn of 1889. In 
the form of a novel the Vienna economist depicts a transformed human 
society, based on the principles of liberty and equality. 

Germania: Deutsche Dichter der Gegenwart is the title of a 
publication in connection with the German Exhibition at West Brompton. 
It gives the portraits and autographs of some seventy living authors and 
poets, and, instead of biographical notices, a specimen uf the work of each 
writer is given. Thus the book is made up of poems, dramas, and short 
articles and tales. Julius Rodenberg, for instance, figures with a descrip- 
tion of “The Early People on a Winter Morning in Berlin.” Publishers; 
Gebriider Paetel, Berlin ; and Waterlow and Sons, London. Price 3s. 6d. 

Part 8 of The Universal English-German and German-English 
Dictionary, by Dr. Felix Fliigel, has also been received. Asher and Co, 
Bedford Street. 


THE SPANISH MAGAZINES. 


In the Revista Contemporanea for June 30th, Dr. Luis Marco continues 
his series of ‘‘ Political Poets ”’ with a paper on Don Eduardo Benot. 
The translation of the Review or Reviews article on Leo XIII. is com- 
pleted, and also the Marquis de Nadaillac’s paper on “The Progress of 
Anthropology.” Of the other papers none call for special remark except 
‘“‘The Year's Art and Literature in Valencia,” by D. J. Casan, which is a 
solid piece of work, animated by a healthy spirit of protest against the 
materialism of the age, and an instalment of Don Luis Canovas’s story, 
‘* Rosarito,” which is also continued in the mid-July number. The 
latter also contains an anonymous article on the ‘‘ Bable” language—that is, 
the most ancient speech of the Province of Asturias—and the sketch of a 
new Penal Code, drawn up by the Academy of Jurisprudence. On the 
whole, the number is not a very interesting one. 

We have received some numbers of La Reforma Literaria, a monthly 
published at Madrid, and edited by Don Manuel Lorenzo d’Ayot, which claims 
to represent, and to be ‘‘ dedicated to tl.e propaganda of,” modern ideals in 
art and literature. It began as a fortnightly, the monthly issue dating only 
from last January. A novel (‘*The Tragedian’s Daughter”) and a play 
(‘* La-Gaviota”—the Sea-Gull) by the editor are running simultaneously as 
feuilletons. As a whole, the publication seems to promise well. A short 
paper in the May number, by Luis Vega-Rey, contrasts the relative posi- 
tions in Spain of the drama and the bull-fight, the advantage being enor- 
mously on the side of the latter, much, as the author thinks, to the discredit 
of the Spanish nation. His language on the subject.is pretty strong, and 
a the impression that the national pastime shows no signs of falling into 

isuse. 

The two most important articles in Espana Moderna are José Ramon 
Melida’s on ‘* Ancient American Monuments and the Arts of the Far East,” 
and ‘‘ Faust in Music,” by Arturo Campion, discussing the way in which the 
legend has been treated by Gounod, Boito, Berlioz and Schumann. There 
are short stories by R. Becerro de Bengoa and Ricardo Palma. The foreign 
section includes, among other things, Renan’s ‘‘Souvenirs d’Enfance,” Zola’s 
article on the Goncourts, and Victor Cherbuliez on the late King of 
Bavaria, with ‘‘La Soupe au Fromage” by Alphonse Daudet, and a 
characteristic sketch by Théodore de Banville. L’Aveng for July is the 
best number we have yet seen. Its principal contents are an article by 
Luis de Romero, describing a walking tour to the celebrated monastery of 
Montserrat ; a paper on the pictures in the Barcelona Exhibition (the pro- 
cess reproductions, however, are extremely poor); and a Pyrenean sketch 
by J. Massé Torrents, entitled ‘‘ A Mountain Siren.” There are also speci- 
mens of ancient dialect poetry, and the beginning of a series of papers on 
‘*Popular Anthropology,” by Ignasi Valenti Vivo, 
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La Nuova Antologia. 
July Ist. 


The Recently-discovered Aristotle MS. D. Com- 
paretti. 

Mystical and Pagan Italy. (II.). G. Barzellotti. 

Italian Africa. P. Anton: lii. 

The Workmen’s Schoolmistress (a novel). E. 
de Amicis. 

Lord Byron’s Political Influence. G. Chiarini. 

The First Falsehood. (A Comedy. Act I.I.) 
L. di Castelnuovo. 

The Disciplinary Authority of the President. 
R. Booghi. 

July 16th. 


Is History a Science ? (Conclusion.) P. Villari. 

The Platonic Academy of Florence. L. Ferri. 

lord Byron’s Political Influence (II.). G. 
Chiarini. 

The Italian Kingdom and the German Empire. 
C. Baer. 

On Fatigues. P. Mantegazza. 

Cooperation and Collective Property. G. 
Valenti. 


La Raszegna Nazionale. 
July Ist. 


Stefano Jacini and his Political Prcgramme. 
O. Scalvanti. 

Toys. Attilio Brunialti. 

Oa Some Recent Historical Works by French 
Authors. G. Gabrinski. 

Autonio Stoppani as a Geologist. 

Ital an Schools in Foreign Countries. 


G. Mercalli. 
A. Rossi. 


July 16th. 


A Recent Critic on Guizot. T. Persico. 

Natural Laws. G. Gabardi. 

Military Science. C. V. M. 

Commentations on the Creat’on (continued). 
A. Stoppani. 

Contemporary Social Facts. E. Coppi. 

Mercury, Venus, and Mars, according to Recext 
Observations. O. Z. Bianco. 

ANew Edition of the Poems of G. Giusti. L. 
Alberti. 


La Civilta Cattolica. 
July 4th. 
The Encyclical of Leo XIII. (I.) 
Notes on the Universal History. C. Canti. 
A New Explanation of Hypnotism. 
Count Campello and Catholic Reform in Italy. 


July 18th. 
The Centenary Celebration of St. Aloysius Gon- 
maga. 
The System of Physics of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
The Migra‘ions of the Hittim. 


La Scuola Positiva. 
June 30th. 
Divorce and the Italian Catholics. A. Naquet. 
The Demand for Legal Codification. G. Vandala- 
Papale. 
July 15th. 


ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


La Nuova Antologia.—G. Chiarini, who has made a special 
English literature, contributes two very readable articles on Lond Derails 
political influence in Europe in the early part of the century. How is it, 
he asks, that with contemporary poets, whose verse is now admitted to dis- 
play far greater genius, and whose moral character was incomparably 
higher, the author of ‘‘ Childe Harold ” exercised so powerful a fascinati 
over Europe? Signor Chiarini explains the mystery by the fact that 


Byron was the only Englishman of note who protested openly and 
eloquently against the reactionary wave which spread over Europe 
after 1815, and of which the Castlereagh Administration was the logi- 


cal outcome in England. Neither Goethe, nor Shelley touched the 
hearts of their readers as Byron did, for no one reproduced so faithfully as 
he the repressed revolutionary spirit of the times. Nor did Byron restrict 
himself to protesting with his pen. After leaving England in utter disgust 
at the insular Philistinism of his native land, he was for a year 
or two an active member of the ‘‘Carbonari” before transferring 
his sympathies to the struggling Greek nationality. Hence the 
enthusiasm evoked. He inspired Mazzini, and in the Slav countries Byron 
was the first English poet who was ever studied at all. In conclusion, the 
Italian critic, whilst fully admitting the artistic limitations of Byron’s 
poetic genius, maintains that he contributed directly to the realisation of 
the two great ideals of his life—the liberation of Italy, and that of Greece, 
and that he is thereby placed infinitely above the level of even greater 
poets than himself. 


La Rassegna Nazionale.—Between serious disquisitions on the political 
programme of the much lamented Stefano Jacini, and the geological 
discoveries of the equally lamented Antonio Stoppani, the Rassegna has 
placed a pleasant, chatty article on children’s toys, with many interesting 
details anent their origin and manufacture. Fortunately for the curious in 
such matters, the old heathen custom of burying favourite toys by the 
side of children lasted through the first centuries of the Christian era, 
and many are the playthings that have been dug up by archeologists, 
not only in ancient Greek and Egyptian burial places, but also in the Roman 
catacombs. The very earliest toys of all, like most heathen images, are 
invariably of a hideous and terrifying aspect, fit more to alarm than to amuse 
the children ; but already, in the days of Greek prosperity, we find the 
most exquisitely modelled and jointed figures made by real artists for the 
amusement of the Greek youth. In the Middle Ages the most elaborate 
mechanical toys were constructed for the amusement of princes and great 
nobles ; and later, Paris dolls, exquisitely attired in the latest fashionable 
novelty, were sent all over Europe as models of taste and elegance, 
During the reign of Queen Anne, in the midst of the most bitter wars 
between England and France, special passports were granted to the 
fashion dolls sent over from Paris for the edification and imitation of the 
ladies at the Court of St. James. Nowadays, it appears, the toy manu- 








Public Trial. R. Garofalo. 
The Salvation Army. F.S. Nitti. 
On Prostitution. G. Fioretti. 


facture is almost non-existent in Italy ; Germany, of course, has always 
excelled in carved wooden toys ; England fora long time produced the best 
wax dolls, but she has now been supplanted in the trade by France. 
Altogether, on a rough calculation, 25,000 workmen are employed through 
Europe in the manufacture of toys alone, earning wages to the extent of 
over £3,000,000 per annum. 


The Civilta Cattolica, besides commencing a series of articles on the 
Papal Encyclical—the first of which is devoted to reaffirming the rights of 
private property—contains a vigorous attack on the recently published ‘“* Life 
of Count Campello,” the self-styled founder of the new Italian Catholic 
Church, by Alexander Robertson, Presbyterian minister at San Remo, 


La Seuola Positiva.—Senator Naquet writes on his special subject, 
divorce, and disclaims the contention that because he himself happens to 
be of Hebrew origin—a fact he has no wish to deny—that the present 
movement in favour of divorce is in any way specially inspired by Jewish 
sentiment. The anti-Semitic agitators on the Continent have been making 
use of the argument in order to excite the minds of orthodox Catholics in 
favour of their Crusade. 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Samtiden. 


Bergen, Published by J. Brunchorst and Ger- 
hard Gran. Yearly subscription, 5 kr. post 
free. July. 

August Strindberg. Ola Hansson. 

My Travelling Companion. X. 

Unitarianism. G. Armauer Hansen. 

Religious Paintings in the Salons of 1891. 
Gaston Deskamps. 


Skilling Magazin. 


Weekly (Illus.) Christiania. Yearly subscrip- 
tion, 8 kr. 80 dre. 
No. 26. 
Joseph Kainz, actor. (With Portrait.) 
Welhaven’s Ancient Songs. Henrik Jaeger. 
Behind the Scenes. Ulrikke Greve, 
The Wilderness of Sydvaranger. J.S. 
The Heirs of Dedlow Marsk. Bret Harte. 
No. 27. 
From Christiania to Skien at the opening of the 
Agricultural Show. 
Jenny Lind. (Continued from No. 24.) 
Reminiscences from Anam. II. Bailli. 
‘The Heirs of Dedlow Marsk. (Conclusion.) 
No. 28. 
Microbes. Dr. G. Armauer Hansen. 
Henrik Werg-land’s 1’th of May Festival at 
Eidsvold. H. Tonsager. 
Sheriff Christensen. 
An Uninvited Guest. Anna Wahlenberg. 
The Renewal of the Triple Alliance. A. Raedder. 


No. 29. 
Chr. Birch-Reichenwald. (With Portrait.) 
Our Naval War with England. (Illus.) Ov.n- 
stantius Flood. 
The Ocean Worid. Aksel S. Steen. 
Tre Wilderness of Sydvaranger. J. S. 
Literary Reviews. 


Svensk Tidskrift. 


Published by Franz von Shéele, Upsala. Y.arly 
subscription, 10 kr. 

Sonzs. Viktor Rydberg. 

Marching and other Military Movements. C. O 
Nordensvan. 

T e Art Exhibition of Gothenburg, fF. U. 
Wrang-!l. 

New Lyrics. Reviews by Richard Steffen. 

On the Question of the Necessity of Latin in 
Schools, L. H. A. 

Through Shadows. Opening chap’‘er of a nove’. 
Mathilda Roos. 

A Life that was Lived for the Literty of the 
People. L. H. A. 

Literary Reviews. L. H. A. 





Samtiden opens with a story of August Strindberg, the Zola of Sweden, 
by Ola Hansson. The article is strongly eulogistic. Written by Ola Hansson, 
it is unnecessary to say that it is in good style and full of interest. It is 
open to question, however, whether he is altogether correct in comparing 
August Strindberg, as author and as man, to the pillar of fire which of old 
led the Israelites through the wilderness by night. All Strindberg’s 
writings are not written in a style calculated to draw Young Sweden into the 
fair paths of purity and right. The will may be there, the motive may be 
the right, and it is at least comforting to the soul that there should be so 
many who aspire to be pillars of fire to the people. And alas! that so many 
aspirations should have no more glorious end than the magic pills that, in 
childhood’s days, we set fire to on a plate, and there arose out of their 
midst black serpents, horrible to look upon, and—accompanied by the vilest 
of smells. For has the ‘‘Giftas” of Strindberg, the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata” of 
Tolstoi, or the many ear-tingling novels of Zola and other ‘pillars of fire,” 
been of greater benefit to the world, after all, than the ‘‘ Moths” of Ouida . 
There would seem to be so many different ways in which men of talent might 
really be as pillars of fire to the world, instead of merely calling up black 
serpents and vile smells for the benefit of those who gloat over and revel 
in such. Ola Hansson gives a charming pen-and-ink sketch of Augu-t 
Strindberg, which I reproduce for those interested in the author of “ The 
Red Room.” His exterior bears the stamp of genius, and over his whole 
personality lies something of the hero of old Northern saga. Nothing 
commonplace. A slim, elastic figure, with small feet and small white 
hands, a little aristocratic face of Mongolian caste, with upturned moustache, 
and full, red lips, a remarkably high forehead, over which the thick hair 
falls in boisterous curls, and eyes large, gloomy, and changeable as the se 
at autumn’s close, smiling and shining as the sunbeam through the mis, 
threatening and defiant as a couple of pistol-mouths. 

Viktor Rydberg’s songs, in Svensk Tidskrift, are simple, rhythmical 
little ditties, taken from a story of his dealing with the days of the Refor- 
mation, and as yet unpublished. The present issue of Svensk Tidskrift is 
full of variety, and contains several very interesting articles. The most at- 
tractive feature is, however, undoubtedly the opening chapter of the new 
novel by Mathilda Roos, ‘‘Through Shadows.” The story promises to be 
one of vivid interest, So far, we are presented to a pessimistic heroine 
with shadowy unbeliefs, an intriguante stepmother, a scorned but manly 
lover, an enthusiastic, heaven-devoted pastor, whose handsome face sends ¢ 
sudden gush of religion into the hearts of the fashionable, who dote on him. 
and prayer meetings are organised. The poor are doted on likewise, and 
yearnings for a better life steal over the elegant circles, and the fashionables 
weep—with the exception, of course, of the sceptical damsel, who grows 
sarcastic on the subject—and bibles are read diligently, the while the poor 

pastor, knowing not fur how much of this sudden revolution in the beau 
monde his handsome face is responsible, prays and preaches on with beauti- 
ful humility and sincerity. Thus far the first chapter. 

Among the literary notices by ‘‘L. H. A.” is a review of one of Edna 
Lyall’s books, the title of which has been translated ‘‘ Skvaller-ormen ” (The 
Tattle-snake). The novel, says the reviewer, shows an undeniably keen 
knowledge of humanity and psychology, though the work is rather marred 
by a large amount of exaggeration ; for one can scarcely believe that even 
gossip can bring about such disastrous results as in Edna Lyall’s book, where 
one of the characters, a young man of Polish descent, and altogether irre- 
proachable, chancing to criticise somewhat bitterly in England Russia's 
Bulgarian politics, etc., finally ends his life in the dread Siberian mines, 
where the sun does not shine by day nor the moon by night. All because 
fatal-fanged Gossip takes up his remark, and, passing it along till it grows 
into a rumour of his having been the author of the last Tzar assassination, 
breathes the tale into the ears of the Russian police authorities, and the thing 
is done. There is astrain of antipathy to Russia (easily accounted for, 
according to ‘‘ L. H. A,” so far asthe English are concerned) running through 
the story ; but all political or sesthetic tendency may well be set aside, for 
it is worthy of note, if only for the sharp blow it deals the busy-tongued, 
mischief-making tittle-tattler. ‘‘ But read the book yourself. You will be 
sure to find something in it to ponder over ( » your own account.” 
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THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 


De Gids opens with a story by W. Jaeger, which ap- 
‘pears to be an unconscious reminiscence of Bret Harte’s 
“Flip.” On any other tkeory it would be difficult to 
account for the close resemblance of every detail in some 
passages, which might almost be a free translation, 
especially the scene where the girl—Cinderella-like— 
dresses herself, in a secret nook of the woods, in the 
hidden store of finery. At the same time the “ Rose of 

tigaas” has an air of freshness and sincerity which 
suggests honest work and not intentional plagiarism. 
The story has been adapted from Bret Harte; the setting 
and treatment are Heer Jaeger’s own ; and Rosa Koldsen, 
the daughter of a Danish adventurer and his Javanese 
wife, has a distinct individuality of her own, as unlike 
saucy, boyish Flip as the steamy forests of the Sumatra 
headlands are to the Californian sierras. The 
lover, instead of being an outlawed desperado, is a 
respectable lieutenant in the Dutch navy, and, we may 
add, @ much more insignificant figure than Lance. But 
the tragic close is almost word for word the same—except 
that the two have been shot in a skirmish between the 
Atchinese smugglers and the Dutch man-o’-war’s men, 
instead of committing suicide in a charcoal-pit. 

Dr. C. C. Uhlenbeck contributes an article on “ Russia 
in the Middle of the Seventeenth Century,” which gives 
an interesting view of a little-known subject. 

The whole article is full of interest—especially the 
picture of old Russian social,life, and the speeimens of 
ancient songs and ballads, several of which are quoted. 

“Over the Border” is a clever article by the author 
who writes under the name of “ Wilkama”—of a kind 
somewhat difficult to classify. It reminds one of Sir 
Arthur Helps’s dialogues, and has some of his acuteness 
of observation and neat way of putting things. Several 
subjects are treated, but the main poimt discussed is 
the present insignificance of the Dutch in European 
life and politics. With regard to the reasons why 
Dutch literature is not better known, one of the inter- 
locutors says :—“ Our language is the great obstacle to 
our getting a hearing in the concert of the world.” 
Accordingly, several well-known writers have preferred to 
use French or German. Elsewhere, “ Wilkama” says :— 
“Let us not begin to discuss the question wheth.~ or not 
it is desirable to write in a language only undersvood by 
some four and a half millions of people, of whom only a 
small proportion are in the habit of reading, and only an 
infinitesimal fraction of that proportion ever buy books.” 
We learn incidentally that one of the greatest forms of 
enjoyment to a Dutchman (all Netherlanders being pas- 
sionate devotees of tobacco) is to smoke in a railway 
carriage not intended for smokers. By the by, the 
belief that neatness and cleanliness are peculiarly Dutch 
virtues is unpatriotically declared by “ Wilkama” to 
have no foundation. ‘Our primitive type in this re- 
spect,” he says, “stands before us in the Transvaal Boer,” 
and he adds that most Hollanders have a natural horror 
of water, which, however, is to be accounted for—if not 
excused—by the scarcity of other than stagnant water 
in the country. 

Max Rooses contributes an article on “Peter Paul 
Rubens,” forming a sequel to his paper on the Ant- 
werp Museum. 

Vragen des . Tijds contains the conclusion of Dr. 
Waalewijn’s essay on “ Religion and Science,” an article 
on “ Patriotism,” by J. P. Meerkerk, and a paper, rather 
of the blue-book order, on “ Forced Labour in the Lam- 
pong District (Java),” from which we learn that the corvées 


of the French Ancien Régime still survive in some parts 


of the Dutch colonies. Some of these services are paid 
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and others unpaid, the latter including work on roads. 
and bridges, and carrying the baggage of officials on: 
ce. Ithas : 


their journeys from place to pla been p 


to abolish this system rae. Sees and substitute one _ 
y been introduced in some ~ 


of taxation which has alre 
parts ; but nothing has as yet been done in the matter. 


NEW PUBLICATION. 





Hearth and Home, a new weekly periodical for ladies, 
which I should have noticed at the time, has now beenin ~ 


existence forthree months. Itis soldat threepence, and has 
two features which deserve special mention. Mrs. Talbot 


Coke, who is well-known as a contributor to the Queen, . 


the Gentlewoman, and other ladies’ journals, throws into 
this new venture her energy and her experience. 

Thegenesisthereof was the conviction that in spite of the bi 
weekly women’s papers, there was room for a modest lovab; 
paper which “ speaks the language of our hearth and home,” 
which should possess some literary merit—not all fuss, fluff 
and feathers—and give as much practical help in domestic 
and artistic matters as possible; in short, to aim at a strong 
personal touch between contributors and readers in all de- 
partments, and “all for threepence.” Steering clear of the 
fatal personalities about nobodies was to be one article of 
faith. “New journalism” was to produce our chats with 
celebrities. Art in the house was given over to Mrs. Coke, who 
has already almost as large a correspondence as she had 
for the two years on the Queen before a call to Egypt broke 
off work. Next to Mrs. Coke’s department, the one which 
has created most interest is “What to do with our 
daughters,” and Mr. Senior’s delightful “Out of Town” 
papers have been heartily welcomed. The Art Guild with 
its monthly competition has caught on splendidly, too. 

The other feature is the fact that Hearth and Home 
is publishing as a serial Carmen Silva's new novel. I am 

lad to see that, unlike other ladies’ journals, it has not 
ositated to recognise woman’s need for a wider sphere 
of activity and interest than the conventional routine of 
society. 


THERE are two notable articles in the New England 
Magazine for July. The Hon. Nelson Dingley, in his aec- 
count of the State of Maine asserts that no part of the 
world excels Maine in its marvellous combination of ocean, 
lake, river, forest, and mountain scenery. There are 
hundreds of lakes as beautiful as Killarney, Winder- 
mere, or Geneva. And very often the sky is as clear 
and blue as that of Italy. Obviously, Messrs. Cook 
ought to arrange for tourists’ trips to Maine without 
more ado. The other article, by Mr. W. B. Harte, is a 
plea for Continental unity. It is an article which sets 
forth with earnest conviction a plea for the union of 
Canada with the United States. In 1900 the writer 
thinks that the North American continent will have 
shaken off the last shred of monarchy, and will be from 
north to south one harmonious and powerful republic. 
There is an illustrated paper on Schliemann’s discoveries 
in Hellas, which is full of interest. 

Cold as a Beautifier of Flowers.—Writing in Corn- 
hill for August, Mr. Grant Allen points out that the 
popular belief that the tropics furnish a more brilliant 
floral display than the Alps is a mistake. 

As a matter of fact, people who know the hot world well 
can tell you that the average tropical woodland is much more 
like the dark shade of Box Hill or the deepest glades of the 
Black Forest. For really fine floral display in the mass, all 
at once, you must go, not to Ceylon, Sumatra, Jamaica, but 
to the far north of Canada, the Bernese Oberland, the moors 
of Inverness-shire, the North Cape of Norway. Flowers are 
lovliest where the climate is coldest; forests aie greenest 
most luxuriant, least blossoming, where the conditions of life 
are richest, warmest, fiercest. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF JHE MONTH. 


For the convenience of subscribers the publisher will undertake to send any photograph in this list post free to any 
address on receipt of 2s, 2d. 


ROYAL. 
Messrs. RussELL AND SONS. 

H.I.M. the German Empress. A series of excellent portraits, taken 
at Potsdam by an operator sent for the purpose, and printed so 
rapidly that they were on sale in England on the day of the 
Emperor’s arrival. 

H.I.M. the German Emperor. A series of photographs, also taken at 


Potsdam. 
SOCIAL. 


Messrs. BrowN, BaRNes AND BELL. LIVERPOOL. 
Sir Andrew B. Walker, Bart. In five positions. 


LITERARY, ARTISTIC AND SCIENTIFIC. 
MEssrs. BonNING AND SMALL. 
Professor Huxley. Milder and blander than usual. 
Dr. Norman Kerr, M.D., F.L.S. 
Messrs. Bassano anp Co. 
Mr. Grant Allen. An excellent and lifelike portrait. 
THE LonpOoN STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY. 
M. Jan van Beers. 
Mr. Frank M. Surciirre, WHITBY. 
The Late Miss Mary Linskill. A very good likeness of the popular 
lady novelist. 
Messrs. ELLiIorr AND Fry. 
Mr. William Davenport Adams. See reproduction in ‘ Books of 
the Month” pages. 
RELIGIOUS. 
Messks. JoHN HORSBURGH AND SON, 131, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Rev. James MeGregor. In robes of cffice as Mcderator of the 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 


Rev. Professor Thomas Smith. In robes of office as Moderator of 
the Free Church Assembly. 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. 
THE Lonpon STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY. 
Miss Decima Moore, The South African Native Choir, Herr 
Paderewski, Miss Agnes Huntingdon, Miss Lingard. 
Mr. ALFRED ELLIs, 


Mr. C. Hayden Coffin. Six excellent likenesses in morning dress, and: 
in the theatrical costume in ‘ La Cigaie.” We doubt, however,. 


whether it is wise to flood the market with so many counterfeit. 


presentments of this gentleman. 

Miss Irene Vanbrugh. An excellent likeness (in evening dress) of 
the gifted member of Mr. Toole’s Company. 

Miss M. St. Cyr. Three portraits of Miss St. Cyr in ‘‘ La Cigale.” 
And a host of other theatrical portraits. 


The Theatre (Bglington and Cy.) of this month contains excellent 
photographic portraits of Miss Mary Lamb and Mr. Charlies Haddon 
Chambers, the dramatist. 


Men and Women of the Day (Eg ington and Co.) for August contains 
full page panel portraits of H.I.M. the German Emperor (by Russell 
and Sons), the Countess of Aberdeen (by Mr. Herbert Barraud), and 
Sir Graham Berry (by Mr. Herbert Barraud.) 





INDEX OF STANDARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 


IPG 
CAS 


V-HIS “Index” is a continuation of the Index of Standard Photographs which formed a portion of the “Annual Index of 
the REVIEW oF REVIEWS.” ‘The “Annual” was published at two shillings, and contains particulars of some eleven 
hundred sets and series of photographs, as well as some nine hundred and fifty single pictures of importance. Photo- 


graphers and publishers are invited to forward particulars of their new issues to the compiler, H. Snowden Ward, REVIEW. 


OF REVIEWS Office, W.C. 


Lantern Slides.— As September is the month when all 
the important new lantern sets are first issued, the September 
“‘ Index ” will be devoted to lantern slides only. Slide-makers 
were never busier than they are now, and there will be a very 
interesting assortment of novelties. Particulars are invited. 


Alhambra and Granada.—Ninety views taken just 
before the fire in the Alhambra, and including many subjects 
which are now destroyed, 9 by 7, 8 by 5, 5 by 4, unmounted, 
from 1s. to 4d. Also as medallions, opalines, stereo and 
lantern slides, etc. G. W. Wilson and Co., Aberdeen, through 
trade. 

Antiquities.—The Roman Wall (thirty subjects) series of 
altars, pottery, etc., found in Roman camps, and intended 
for proposed museum at Walwick Chesters. About 8 by 6. 
Unmounted, ls. J. Pattison Gibson, Hexham. 


Architectural Studies,—-See Victoria Law Courts. 

British Navy. — Numerous additicns since ‘“ Annual 
Index,” 12 by 10; unmounted, 2s. 6d. ; carbon enlargements, 
24 by 18. 27s. Symonds and Co., Portsmouth, and trade. 


Celebrities.—Men and Women of the Day.—Three 
permanent photographs, 93 by 7, with biographical notices. 
In cover, 2s. 6d. August issue contains H.I.M. the Emperor 
of Germany, the Countess of Aberdeen, and Sir Graham 
Berry. Photos by Barraud, and Russell and Sons. London: 
Eglington and Co., Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
W.C., and all booksellers. 

Clergymen.—tThe whole of the clergy of the diocese of 
Liverpool, with about two exceptions; almost the whole of 


the clergy of the diocese of Manchester. Cabinets, 1s. 6d- 
Brown, Barnes and Bell, 31, Bold-street, Liverpool, and trade. 


English Views.—All principal Derbyshire scenery ; also 
Scarborough, Stratfurd-on-Avon, Leamington, Kenilworth, 
Warwick, London, etc. Cartes, 1d.; cabinets, 6d. ; 83 by 63,. 
1ls.; 94 by 74, 1s. 6d. William Potter, Matlock Bath, Derby- 
shire. 

Geological.—Six new views at Giant’s Causeway, six 
sections at Cave Hill limestone quarries, Belfast, eight views 
of cliffs of Rathlin Island, and basaltic stack, Doonmore, 
(See “ Irish Views,” Welch.) 

Gibraltar.—Small series taken before the permits were 
withdrawn by military authorities. (See ‘ Alhambra,” 
Wilson.) 

Glenariffe and its waterfalls. 
Views,” Welch.) 

Irish Views and Antiquities,—Large additional series 
of views, etc.,in Co. Antrim, Co. Down, and North Coast, 
8 by 6 or 8 by 53, 1s. ; platinotype, 1s.6d. (See also “‘ Annual 
Index,” p. 77. R. Welch, 49, Lonsdale Street, Belfast.) 


High Art.—Photogravures. “The Bath of Psyche,” after 
Sir Frederic Leighton, P.R.A.; India prints £1 1s. “ After 
Waterloo: Sauve-qui-peut,” after Andrew Gow, R.A. ; artist’s 
proofs on Japan, £10 103.; ditto on India, £8 8s.; India 
prints, £3 3s. “The Visit to Msculapius,” after E. J. 
Poynter, R.A.; artist’s proofs on Japan, £8 8s.; ditto, om 
India £6 6s.; India prints, £2 2s. “A Foretaste of Summer,” 
after L. C. Nightingale ; India.prints, £1 is. “The Spinster= 


New series. (See “ Irish 
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there was a simple maiden long ago,” after Edwin Long, R.A. ; 
artist’s proofs on Japan, £4 4s.; on India, £3 33.; India 
prints, £1 1s. The Berlin Photographic Company, 43, New 
Bond Street, W., and trade. 7 

Jamaica.— New and complete series. Valentine and Sons., 
through trade. 

Liverpool. — Twenty new views (series proceeding), 
cabinets, ls 6d., 84 by 63. 23. 6d. Brown, Barnes and Bell, 
31, Bold Street, Liverpool, and trade. 

Manchester Ship Canal. Eastham section.—Five views 
on opening day ; 8 by 5, unmounted, ls. Priestley and Sons, 
Egremont, Cheshire. 

Men o’ War.—Chilian vessels. Almirante Brown and 
Almirante Lynch, 12 by 10, 23. Robinson and Thompson, 
28, Church Street, Liverpool, and trade. 

Natal.—A valuable series of views, studies of native life, 
etc., a selection from which was exhibited at the Indian and 
Colonial Exhibition in 1886. The native life studies are 
numerous, carefully chosen, and of considerable educational 
value. List issued. No English agent. Photos supplied at 
18s, per dozen. 15 per cent. discount on orders of over £2. 


INDEX OF STANDARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 





Roman Remains.—Roman wall, altars, pottery, ete. 


large series, 1s. 6d. cach. J. Pattison Gibson, Hexham. 
Sea-Birds.—Razorbills and Guillemots, at their breeding- 

places, on the Great Bird Cliffs, Rathlin Island, and on the 

basaltic stack Doonmore. (See “ Irish Views” Welch.) 


Southern Italy.—Series of San Roque, Castellar, Malaga, 


and other places. (See ‘alhambra,” Wilson.) 
Sporting Subjects. — Additional series of jockeys, 


horses, trainers, and sporting celebrities; also views of New- - 


market town and exercise ground, taken this season. Por- 
traits: cabinet, 1s. 6d.; coloured, 4s. Horses and views, 
8 by 6, unmounted, 2s. H. R. Sherborn, Newmarket, 

Stereographs.—100 instantaneous views of clouds, sun- 
sets, shipping, etc. 100 views of Whitby and Yorkshire 
coast, 1s, each, stereoscopic size. Glass stereographs, 33. 6d. 
each, 36s. dozen. Eenjamin Wyles, Southport. 

Vietoria Law Courts, Birmingham, opened by H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, July 21st. 30 subjects, exterior and 
interior, and architectural details. 12 by 10, 43.; 8 by 6; 28.3 
— 1s. Harold Baker, 58, New Street, Birmingham, and 
trade. 
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THE CHIEF KRELI. 


DANCING 


[Umta‘a Tembu and, 


BOYS. MEDICINE MAN. 


SOME PHOTOS FROM TEMBULAND, 8. AFRICA. 


‘“G. T. Ferneyhough, F.R.G.S. :ete., Pietermaritzburg, Natal, 
South Africa. 

Philadelphia and Fairmont Park.—Large series, 
10 by 8, mounted, 50 cents, or 5 dols. per doz.; unmounted, 
35 cents, or 3 dols. per dozen. A book of miniature views, 
containing one hundred subjects for selection, will be sent 
for 1 dol. R. Newell and Son, 633, Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Photo-Micrographs.—A splendid collection of some 
five hundred and fifty subjects, arranged under Animal King- 
dom, Vegetable Kingdom, and Mineral Kingdom. Mounted 
silver prints, cabinet size, 25 cents; bromide prints, same 
size, 30 cents; lantern slides, 60 cents. Dozensand upwards 
about 20 per cent. less. Complete list, W. H. Walmsley, 
Limited, Walnut Street, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

Royal Visit to Derby, May 21, 1891.—Six subjects, 8} 
by 63, platinotype, 1s. 6d. ; one view, Mayor presenting address 
to the Queen, 15 by 12, 4s. Richard Keene, Derby, and trade, 

Studies —Includiug a good selection of flowers, still life, 
‘shipping, sunsets, atmospheric effects, etc., 63 by 4}, un- 
mounted 6d. ; 83 by 63 1s., 12 by 10 1s. 6d; enlargements, 15 
by 12, on bromide paper,-4s. Also on opal, and as medallions, 
Christmas cards, etc. W. W, Burnand, Poole, Dorset, and trade. 


Vyrnwy Waterworks,—40 views of the undertaking, 
12 by 10, 2s.--Robinson and Thompson, 28, Church Street, 
Liverpool, and trade. 

Waterworks of the Liverpool Corporation. — Lake 
Vyrnwy (seven views), Norton Waterworks, Prescot Reservoir, 
Oswestry Filter Beds and Reservoir. See ‘ Liverpool,” 
Brown, Barnes and Bell. 

Waves.—Four new studies on the north coast of Ireland. 
(See “ Irish Views,” Welch.) 

Yachts under way.—All the “cracks” of the present 
season, and new views of the older vessels, are being added to 
the series of the principal nautical publishers, whose sizes, 
prices, etc., will be found in the ‘Annual Index,” pp. 84-85. 
The principal publishers are J. Adamson and Son, Rothesay ; 
Adams and Scanlan, Alhambra Studio, Southampton; F. C. 
Gould, 10, Harmer Street, Gravesend ; Priestley and Sons, 
Egremont, Cheshire; Smale and Son, Dartmouth ; Symonds 
and Co., Portsmouth ; and West and Son, Southsea. 

Zulu War.—A series of scenes during the war, and views 
of battlefields, etc., taken since. By G. 'f. Ferneyhough, ‘2 
photographer appointed to accompany the expedition. see 
« Natal,” above. 
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Wagazine of Art. August. 


Is. 
Morning After the Ball.” Etching 
after A. A. Anderson. ’ 

Longleat. (Illus.) Percy Fitzgerald. 

The Dragon of Mythology, Legend, and Art. 
(Illus.) I. John Lryland. 

OUur Artists and our Universities. M. H. 

< Spielmann. 

The Maddocks Collection at Bradford, II. 
(Illus.) 

The English School of Miniature Art, with 
Special Reference to the Exhibition at the 
Buriington Fine Arts Club. From William 
Wood (1760-1809) to the Presect Time. 
Illus. J. Lumsden Propert. 

The Potteries of Aller Vale. (Illus.) Cosmo 
Monkhouse: 

Lucas d’Heere, Painter and Poet of Ghent. 
(Illus.) Lionel Cust. 


Art Journal. August. 1s. 6d. 

“The Widow's Prayer.” Etching after R. 
Konopa. 

ane Way. (Iilus.) If. Mrs. Henry 
d 


y. 
Velvets, Velveteens, and Plushes. (Illus.) F. 
iller. 

The Exhibition at the Champs Elysées and 
the Champ de Mars. (Illus.) C. Phillips. 
The Clyde and the Western Hi,zhlands. 

(Illus.) R. Walker. 


Art. Decorator. July. 1s. 

imblems of Great Artists—Diirer, Holbein, 
Michelangelo, Raphael, and Rubens. R. 
Knorr. 

Wood Inlay. Design by F. Flinzer. 

Lunette (The Vine). Yrof. G. Sturm. 

Polychrome Friezes (Italian Renaissance). 
Prof. T. Seubert. 

Decorative Landscapes. A. Wirth. 


Art Amateur. July. 35 cent’. 
The Salon of the Champ de Mars. T. Child. 
An Art Student’s Holiday Abroad—Belgium. 
(Iitus,) M. R. Bradbury. 

St. Louis School ot Fine Arts. Illus. HE. 
Knaufft. 

Hints to Art Students. F. Fowler. 

Mr. A. F. Tait on the Painting of Sherp. 
(Illus.) 

Studies of Costumes from Drawings by 
Modern Artists. (Illus.) 

Painting in Water Colours. (Illus.) 

The Draped Model. Chat with Carroll Beck- 
with and W. Satterlee. 

China Painting. (1llus.) 


L’Art. July 15. 2s. 

Abraham Bosse, continued. (Illus.) A. 
Valabrégue. 

An Exhibition of American Artists at Paris. 
(Iilus.) A. Saglio. 

"9 at the Salon of 1891. V. Petit- 

rand. 

Hiustrations: Le Philosophe en Méditation, 
after Rembrandt. Le Grand Mare a Saint- 
Aubin, prés Quillebeuf, after V. J. Binet. 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal. August. 
George Du Maurier at Home. (Illus.) 


Chautauquan. August. 
—— and Our Illustrators. C. M. Fair- 
nks. 


Contemporary Review. August. 
Pictor a dma A.D. 1487. Vernon Lee. 
Rembrandi’s Lesson in Anatomy. W. Hastie. 


English Illustrated. August 
George Wilson (Illus.) John Todhunt«r. 


Good Words. August. 
Historic and Genre Pictures. (Il!us.) III. 
Archdeacon Farrar. 


Newbery House. August. 
Childhood in Art. (Illue.) II. T. Child. 


Nineteenth Century. August. 
oa te vag of Landscape Art. James Stanley 
e. 


Tinsley. August. 
The socicty of Portrait-Puainters. 












IN THE MAGAZINES. 





Magazine of Art.—A capital number. Longleat, the seat of the Marquis 
of Bath, forms the subject of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald's article. It is, he says, 
one of the most interesting and imposing of the historic mansions of Wiltshire, 
about four miles from Warminster. Though the building is said to be after 
the designs of an Italian architect, it is evident many architects have con- 
tributed during the course of centuries, among them Robert Smithson, Sir 
Cristopher Wren, and Sir Jeffrey Wyatt. The mixture of styles, however, 
is not unpleasing. No English nobleman’s palace offers sodramatic a colliectiog 
of portraits, most of them legitimately connected with the history of the man- 
sion, too.—Mr. Leyland begins an interesting history of the Dragon-Myth, and 
credits the Chinese and the Japanese with the conception of the dragon in the 
most terrific shape. Yet it is in China also that the dragon reaches its highest 
pinnacle as an object of reverence, being emblazoned on imperial standards, 
and figuring in almost every prominent position as a decoration, besides 
being markedly an object of propitiation. Inasecond instalment Mr. Leyland 
proposes to show the development of the legend in Western lands.—Writing 
on ‘‘ Our Artists and Our Universities,” Mr. Spielmann finds that Oxford in 
the last half-century has been more ungrudging in its hospitality than the other 
Universities which have power to grant honorary degrees to artists and 
art-writers. Sir Frederic Leighton, Mr. G. F. Watts, and Professor Rich- 
mond are the only living artists, and Mr. Ruskin the only living art-writer, 
who have received the attention of both Oxford and Cambridge. Since 
1858 the University of Edinburgh has only received six professors of the 
arts within its fold, and only once has the University of Glasgow made a 
Doctor of Laws of an artist—Sir Daniel Macnee. London University has 
as yet no power to grant honorary degrees; while the Universities of 
Durham and Ireland seem to have the power, but have never availed them- 
selves of it. The University of Wales has no charter to confer degrees of the 
kind, and the Victoria University has exercised the ‘power only once. A 
similar privilege of degree-conferring is enjoyed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and he has exercised his right during the last fifty years on no 
fewer than four hundred occasions ; but although these ‘‘ Lambeth degrees” 
have been liberally distributed among professors of music and medicine as well 
as theologians, it is interesting to learn that not a single artist is to be found 
on the list. In the same way Aberdeen and St. Andrews Universities have 
never recognised the artist at all, the minister of religion being the almost 
exclusive object of their attentica. 


Art Journal.—lIn the useful series of papers on the Progress of the In- 
dustrial Arts, we get an interesting article on Velvets, Velveteens and 
Plushes, and illustrations of designs by Messrs. Warner and Ramm, 
Messrs. Morris and Co., Messrs. Liberty and Co., and others. At the French 
Salons the collection of sculpture seems to be very much below the high 
water-mark of French achievement in this department. The Médaille 
d’Honneur, according to Mr. Claude Phillips, has been awarded to Alfred 
Boucher for his colossal marble statue “ A La Terre,” apparently because it 
must be accorded to some one section, and in that of painting no sufficiently 
commanding majority had been attained by any artist. 


Art Decorator.—In this magazine the London Electrotype .Company 
publishes every month five plates of designs in colours, The third series 
begins with the July part. It is the only work of its kind, and to the 
amateur, as well as to the art-worker, it must, undoubtedly, be most useful. 
The subjects of the July plates are given in the preceding columns. 


Art Amateur.—Another indispensable magazine for the amateur ie the 
Art Amateur of New York, and the July number is an especially good one, 
Besides the useful articles referred to in the table of contents, it gives 
three-colour plates and a number of designs for carving, china-painting, 
embroidery, monograms, tapestry-painting, etc. 


To Good Words Archdeacon Farrar has sent his concluding paper on 
‘* Historic and Genre Pictures.” His object in writing the papers was, 
he says, to bring out the beauty, the significance, and the lofty teachings of 
art. ‘‘Illustration and Our Illustrators,” in the Chautauquan, is an 
article on the illustrators of American periodicals. In the Nineteenth 
Century Mr. James Stanley Little discusses the ‘‘ Future of Landscape Art.’ 
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SOME FOREIGN MILITARY PERIODICALS. 


FRENCH. 


Journal des Sciences Militaires. 

France in Tunis (concluded). General Cosseron 
de Vallenoisy, 

War in Mountainous Countries (concluded). 
Colonel Jayet. 

The Lebel against the Manlicher and Vetterli 
Rifles in the Coming War. Colonel Ortus. 

A Covering Army in 1813. 

Joe Campaign of 1814: The Cavalry of the 
Allied Armies. From documents ia the 
Imperial Archives at Vienna (continued). 
Commandant Weil. 

A Proposal for the Organisation of the French 
Co!onial Army. Captain V. Savournin. 

Reasoned Instruction in the Infantry (con- 
tinued). Lieutenant de Cissey. 


a Marine Francaise. 

France and the ‘Quadruple Alliance at Sea. 
Lieutenant X. ; 

Quick-firing Guns. 

A National Peril: The Defence of the Hyéres 
Islands. 


Revue Maritime et Coloniale. 

German Naval Constructions in Accordance 
with the Programme of 1889. 

The Black River and Upper Western Tonkin 
(3 Maps.) Dr. A. Sadoul. 

The Organisation of Modern Torpedo Flotillas. 
(4 Figs.) Rear-Admiral Serre, 

Historical Studies of the French Navy: The 
Navy under the Regency and under the 
Ministry of De Maurepas. XII. 

Unveiling of the Statue of Jean Charles d 
Borda (1733-1799). 

Miscellaneous Paragraphs. 


Revue Militaire de l'Etranger. 
The German Infantry Regulations for Attack - 
The Actual Condition of the Reserve Troops of 
the Russian Army. 
The German War Budget for 1891-92. 
The Spanish Colonial forces (concluded). 
Foreign Military Intelligence, 


2 Spectateur Militaire. 

Espionage and Treason. Noel Desmaysons. 

The History of Cavalry-Cuirassiers, Dragoons, 
and Chasseurs & Cheval. Captain H. 
Choppin. 

The Arms and Tactics of the Greeks before 
Troy. Jules de la Chauvelays. 

Offensive Fortification. L. Brun. 

AGerman Opinion on the Civil Permanent 
Aeronautical Committee. W. de Fonvielle. 

The Unpublished Works of Vauban. IIf. Field 
Fortification and the Reorganisation of the 
Army. Lieut.-Colonel de Rochas. 

The Annuaries of the French Army, 1819-1890. 
XVII. C. Boisonnet. 





In the Journal des Sciences Militaires the most noteworthy article is 
‘A Proposal for the Organisation of the French Colonial Army,” put 
forward by Captain Savournin, of the Ist Regiment of Spahis. The: plan 
recently submitted to the Chambers by the French Government proposes to 
form the nucleus of a colonial army out of the marine infantry and the 
marine artillery, and to make the Minister of War solely responsible for the 
defence of the French colonies and protectorates. This proposal, however, 
amounts to little more than giving a legal sanction to what has hitherto 
obtained in practice, whilst its chief merit seems to lie in the fact that, as 
there will be a separate budget for the colonial army, it will be possible to 
scrutinise more closely the expenditure involved by adopting a spirited 
colonial policy. Its defects lie on the surface, since the temptation to utilise 
the organised troops of the colonial army, in the event of a European war, 
would probably prove irresistible. Ifthe French colonies and protectorates 
are to be effectually guarded it must be by a force which is altogether outside 
the sphere of European complications. For this reason, therefore, Captain 
Savournin considers France is not suited to serve as the headquarters 
of the Colonial army, and that the centre of the French colonial 
defence system should be transferred to Algeria; more especially 
as that colony alone, if properly organised for the purpose, possesses 
sufficient resources to undertake the defence of the other colonies in the not 
impossible event of the home country being unable to participate directly in 
their defence. The 19th Army Corps, stationed in Algeria, is reckoned as 
one of the corps to be mobilised in case of war, but it is questionable 
whether, under certain contingencies, it could be landed in France. Captain 
Savournin suggests that it should be utilised to form the nucleus of an inde- 
pendent colonial army, divided into two corps, and gives the distribution in 
detail which he recommends, This army during peace time would consist 
of five brigades of infantry, and would be capable of expansion in time of 
war to a total force of 150,000 men. It would be organised primarily for 
the defence of all the French colonies and protectorates, but it would also 
be available to a considerable extent for service in France in case of neces- 
sity. The troops would be raised by conscription and by voluntary re- 
engagements, and, in order to prevent immature and unacclimatised mem 
from being sent to the colonies, every Frenchman, before entering the 
colonial army, would have to satisfy the requirements of the law on recruit- 
ing, i.e. he must have served three years with the colours. The advantages 
claimed for this proposal are that the organisation of the colonial army 
would not in any way compromise the mobilisation of the French army, that 
none but seasoned troops would be sent abroad, and that the colonial army, 
instead of being a drain cn the home army, would materially add to its 
strength. The opening article on ‘‘ The Lebel Rifle against the Manlicher 
(two—the Austrian and German patterns) and Vetterli Rifles in the Coming 
War,” deals with the technical details of construction of the four arms. __ 

The Revue Maritime et Coloniale contains an interesting account of 
the physical features, climatology and ethnography of the hitherto little 
explored mountainous region embraced between the Song Ngia, or Red 
River, and the Song-Bo (Nam Te), or Black River, in Upper Western 
Tonkin. Some idea of the insalubrity of this region may be formed from 
the fact that of the survivors of a company of the 2nd Tonkin Regiment who 
were examined by Dr. Sadoul, every man was found to have suffered severely 
from malarial fever, and no less than 71 per cent. of them had to be sent 
back to their homes suffering from chronic affections. These men, more- 
over, were all seasoned Annamite natives, who had only becn twelve months 
on service in Upper Tonkin. Admiral Serre, in ‘‘The Organisation of 
Modern Torpedo Flotillas,” starting from the premise that ‘‘any piece of 
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GERMAN. 


Internationale ..2vue uber die gesamm- 
ten Armeen und Flotten. 

Germany : Further Experiments with Krupp 
Quick-firing Guns of Large Calibre. 

Plain Words on the Austro-Hungarian Army 
as regards its Relationsbip to the German 
Army. 

Two Years’ Service. ni 

The Organisation, Distribution, and Employ- 
ment of Field Artillery belonging to the 
Army Corps.—II. Lieut.-Colonel Von Nieu- 
staedt. 

France: The Present Condition of the French 
Armoured Fleet (continued). — : 

Italy : The Parliamentary Situation in Italy. 
D. Bonamico. ; 

Italian Correspondence by Pellegrino. ; 

Turkey : Recent. Improvements in the Organi- 
sation of the Ottoman Army. 

China : Critical Side Glane:s on the Present 
Deve'opment of the Military Forces of 
China. 


Neue Militarische Blatter. 

On the Doings of the Prussian and German 
Cavalry inthelast Campiigns. Lieu’ enant 
von Hoffman. ‘ 

The Battle «f Worth Strategically and Tacti- 
cally considered. 

The English Shipbuilding Programme under 
the Naval Defence Act, 1889. 

Military Episodes from the Past of Hast 
Prussia. Lieut.-Colone! Grabe. 

On Torpedoes. 

The Railway Transport of Troops. 

What Réle does Paris play as a Fortress? 
Major Scheibert. 

Count Buonaccorsi di Pistoja’s Automobile 
Torpedo, (3 Figs.) 

Miscellaneous Items and Reviews. 


AUSTRIAN. 


Mittheilungen aus dem_ Gebiete 

Seewesens. 

The United States Shipbuilding Programme. 
(28 Figs.) 

The Preservation of Meat on board Ship. 
Dr. A. Plumert. 

The French Armourei Coast Defence Ships. 
From Le Yacht. 

The Portuguese Submarine Boat designed by 
F, Pereira de Mello. 

Belloc’s new Sounding Apparatus. 


ITALIAN. 


Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio. - 


On the Conditions of Stability of the Retain- 
ing Wa'ls of the Caissons of Dry Doeks, 
Ilf, Major Caveglia, R.E. 

Projectiles charged with High Explosives for 
Field Guns. 

Studies and Proposa's on Firearms. (6 Plate:.) 
Major G. Freddi, R.A. 

The H'ectrical Establishment of Tedeschi Bros. 
at Turin. 

Pattern of American Cart for Replenishing 
the Supply of Ammunition to Infantry on 
the Battlefield. (2 Plates.) 


SPANISH. 
Revista General de Marina. 


Considerations on Naval Material. Lic ut. L. 
Hacar. 

Recent Advances in Naval Construction. 

The Education of Naval Officers. 

The Want of Fog-warniag Stations on the 
Spanish Coasts. 

Recent Improvements in tht Manu’aciu’e of 
Armour Plates for Shirs. 

Manning the Fleet: A Rearrangement of the 
existing Corrs and their Training. Lecture 
b7 Capt. C. Johnstone, R.N., at the R.U.S. 
Institution. 

The Clima‘e of Spain; Paper reid before the 
Geographical Society of Madrid, by Don 
Antonio Blazqu2z. (4 Maps.) 

Tr als of the Sims-Ldi:on Torped» at Havre. 
(2 Illus rations). 

Crganisatio. snd Working of Foreign Miris- 
trices of Marine, from the Annual of the Office 
af Navel Intelligence, Washington(c.ntinued). 


des 


THE REVIEW OF 








REVIEWS. 


mechanism which is required to work within close limits of the resistance of 
the materials of which it iscomposed must be kept in a state of preservation 
and solidity very closely approaching its original condition,” considers that 
this dictum is specially applicable to torpedo boats, and that if they are 
to develop their maximum value when war breaks out they must be kept 
unused during peace time. He suggests, therefore, that torpedo boats. 
should be kept in groups of seven on covered slips: that six of them should 
remain absolutely unused, and that the seventh should serve as a practice 
boat, to be run out of harbour at least five days a week, so as to give constant 
practice to the special complements destined to man the service boats in 
time of war. Admiral Serre enters into minute particulars as to the form 
of slip on which to keep the boats and the best method of preserving them 
in astate of thorough etticiency and readiness. He also has a good deal to 
say on the subject of vedette boats, and gives full specifications for the con- 
struction of a decidedly novel 200-ton wooden hoat, suggested by his exten- 
sive researches in connection with ancient war galleys, which he estimates 
would easily attain a speed of twenty-one knots and be admirably suited for 
watching an enemy's movements, while the cost of building it would not ex- 
ceed a sixth of the sum paid for a modern cruiser. These vedette boats, 
however, would probably only be suitable for use in the Mediterranean. 


The Revue Militaire de l’Etranger gives a réswmé of the somewhat 
intricate changes effected in the organisation of the battalion cadres of the 
Russian reserve troops by the regulations issued in February and March last. 
When mobilised these cadres will be able to furnish a total of 542 battalions 
of infantry and 132 batteries of artillery, four-fifths of which would be 
available to reinforce the field army in case of war. The Revue also has a 
very complete study on the ‘‘ Composition and Effectives of the Spanish 
Colonial Forces,” from which it appears that the combined naval and 
military forces available for the defence of Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the 
Philippine Islands amount to the very respectable total of 2,388 officers and 
43,058 men. 


In the Spectateur Militaire, M. L. Brun replies to the strictures passed 
by the French military press on his proposal for the revival of the shield, 
referred to in the May number of the Review or Reviews, and claims that 
the results of the competitive trials of armour plates at Annapolis ga to prove 
that a shield, 6 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 3 in., capable, when inclined at an angie of 44°, 
of deflecting rifle bullets, can be made of nickel steel at a weight of about 
47 lb. ; whilst aluminium bronze, by reason of its great tenacity and lightness, 
would probably prove even more suitable for the purpose. The shields, 
being only intended for the last phase of the assault on a position, would 
rarely be subjected to artillery fire, partly because the defendingartillery would 
have quite enough to do to hold their own against the artillery fire of the 
attack, and partly because it would only be in very exceptional cases that 
the guns would be so placed as to allow them to fire on advancing troops so 


| close to the position occupied by their own troops. 


In the Neue Militarische Blatter, Major Scheibert, a notorious oppo- 
nent of permanent fortifications, gives reasons for considering that the fortifi- 
cations of Paris are likely to prove a source of weakness rather than of 
strength to France. Paris, with its outer circle of forts 150 kilometres in 
circumference, notwithstanding that the strategical error committed by in- 
vesting it in 1870 is not likely to be again repeated, would require @ 
garrison of at least 125,000 men. If these men are taken from the active army, 
the troops available for active service in the field will be correspondingly 
diminished, whilst if they are drawn from the territorial troops their inex- 
perience would probably make it possible for an enterprising enemy to: 
isolate one or more of the forts, and thus to break through the circle of defence. 
In any case it is not likely that more than a couple of army corps would be 
detached to watch Paris, whilst the number of troops that must perforce be 
retained to garrison the forts would largely exceed the total of the army of 
observation. In the article ‘‘On Torpedoes” the pros.and cons are well 
summed up in the réswmés which are given of Commander Reisinger’s prize: 
essay on torpedoes (‘Proceedings of the United States’ Naval Institute”), and 
Captain Grenfell’s lecture ‘‘On the Position of the Torpedo in Naval War- 
fare’ (Journal of the R. U. Service Institution). A description is also given: 
of the new Buonaccorsi torpedo, which is claimed by the inventor to have @ 
speed of 34 knots, and to be superior in several important respects to the: 
Whitehead torpedo. 
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EVERAL books have been published this month 

of considerable interest, but there is no one 
| book which towers abovs the rest far enough to 

: justify special attention being paid to its con- 

tents. There are, however, three or four which may be 
mentioned among the most interesting of the new pub- 
lications of the month. 

The first is the thinly veiled story of the grievances of 
Queen Nathalie, which is published by Ollendorf, of Paris, 
under the title “Le Roi Stanko et la Reine Xenia.” 
The wrongs of the unhappy Queen Nathalie are set 
forth in this volume with sympathising pen. The identity 
of the various personages described in this chronique 
scandaleuse are easily recognisable. Queen Nathalie 
herself has retired into private life, while her own son has 
paid his first official visit to St. Petersburg. The contrast 
between the demonstrations 0: welcome which have been 
accorded the child and the cold indifference with which his 
Royal mother has been receivedin the country which gave 
her birth is one of the unpleasant incidents in the develop- 
ment of the Eastern drama. 

A very different book is ‘the latest collection of the 
poems of Walt Whitman, entitled “Good-bye, My 
Fancy,” a second annex to “The Leaves of Grass,” pub- 
lished by David MacKay, of Philadelphia. The book is 
published as a memorial of the war times. The volume 
contains some of the articles which Walt Whitman has 
contributed to periodical literature of late years. I 
extract only one short poem with jts characteristic foot- 
note :— 





FOR QUEEN VICTORIA’S BIRTHDAY. 


An American arbutus bunch to be put in a little vase on 

the Royal breakfast table, May 24th, 1890 :— 

Lady, accept a birthday thought—haply an idle gift and 
token 

Right from the scented soil’s May-utterance here 

(Smelling of countless blessings, prayers, and old - time 
thanks)— 

A bunch of white and pink arbutus, silent, spicy, shy, 

#rom Hudson’s, Delaware’s, or Potomac’s woody banks, 


Note.—Very little as we Americans stand this day, with 


-our sixty-five or seventy millions of population, an immense 


‘surplus in the treasury, and all that actual power or reserve 
power (land and sea) so dear to nations, very little, I say, do 
‘we realise that curious crawling national shudder when the 
“‘ Trent Affair” promised to bring upon us a war with Great 
Britain, followed unquestionably, as that war would have been, 
by the recognition of the Southern Confederacy by all the 
deading European nations. It is now certain that all this 
train of inevitable calamity hung-.on arrogant and peremptory 
phrases in the prepared and written missives of the 
British Minister to America, which the Queen (and Prince 
Albert latent) positively and promptly cancelled; and that 
‘her firm attitude did alone erase and leave out against all 
the other official prestige and Court of St. James. On such 
minor and personal incidents (so to call them) often depend 
the great growths and turns of civilisation. This moment of 
a woman and queen surely swung the grandest oscillation of 
modern history’s pendulum. Many sayings and doings of 
that period, from foreign potentates and powers, might well 
be dropped in oblivion by America—but never that if I could 
‘have my way. 

Of the English books, that which bears most. closely 
upon current affairs is Harold Frederic’s volume on the 
German Emperor. Mr. Harold Frederic is a thoroughly 
competent journalist. As the London correspondent of 
the New York Times he has distinguished himself as 
almost the only competent letter- writer from the 
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WALT WHITMAN, 


Old World to the New. What Mr. G. W. Smalley was 
in his prime some years ago, and more than that Mr. 
Harold Fredericis now. He sometimes has a curioussquint 
which prevents him see ingstraight ; but for good all-round 
work, great industry, and a capacity for saying what he has 
to say in clear interesting English Mr. Harold Frederic is 
about the best American correspondent I know. His 
book on “The Young Emperor” is thoroughly charac- 
teristic. It is clear, bright, well up to date and 
thoroughly on the nail. But it bears also some of his 
characteristic blemishes. Mr. Frederic repeats as true 
the story that the Emperor Frederick had drawn up and 
signed his abdication, a statement which is stoutly denied 
by all those who ought to know, and there are 
other statements relating to the period of the Emperor 
Frederick’s illness which have given considerable pain to 
those most concerned. Still, after all deductions are 
made, it is a good readable book, which appears just in 
the nick of time, and contains material enabling us to 
form a conception of the character of one of the most re- 
markable of modern rulers. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that Mr. Frederic did not complete his book, 
firstly, by some careful chronological table of the acts and 
deeds of the young Emperor ; secondly, that he did not 
give us an index; thirdly, that he did not reprint a 
verbatim translation of the Emperor’s speech on educa- 
tion. Possibly he may do all these things in his second 
edition. 
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Another very interesting book is Mr. George W. E. 
Russell's “Life of Mr. Gladstone,” which forms the 
latest volume of the “Prime Ministers of Queen Vic- 
toria ” series, which is edited by Stuart J. Reid, and pub- 
lished by Sampson Low and Marston. This volume has 
as a frontispiece a remarkable photogravure from an un- 
published portrait taken by Mr. Rupert Salter. It gives 
- one phase of Mr. Gladstone's features better than any 
other portrait that I have seen. It is a wonderful face. 
Mr. Russell knows his subject well, and manages, on tho 
whole, to condense the story of Mr. Gladstone’s career 
into the brief space allotted to him with sound judg- 
ment. Opinions will of course differ immensely as to 
whether or not this or that one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
various exploits should have been told at greater length ; 
but the great thing was to get the story told as 
a whole. StillI think he might have given us a page or 
two more concerning the great resurrection of Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1876 after he had descended into the shades of 
Hawarden. It was one of the most characteristic and 
historically one of the most important of Mr. Gladstone’s 
many extraordinary performances, and as such it was better 
worth recording than many of the earlier phases of his 
career. The book, which has a good index, is invaluable. 
What is wauted now is another book on the same sub- 
ject by some one on the other side. Mr. Gladstone’s 
character is too complex for it to be adequately sketched 
y a single writer, especially when that writer is on his 
own side of politics. 


A book of considerable literary and human interest is 
Mrs. Ireland’s Biography of Mrs. Carlyle, published by 
Chatto and Windus in one volume, with a portrait of 
Mrs. Carlyle as frontispiece. 

‘It is a melancholy story this of Mr. Carlyle’s domesti- 
cities. Mr. Froude drew aside the veil which shrouded it 
from the outside world with somewhat damaging results 
to the hero whose life's story he had to tell. Mrs. Ireland, 
in her biography of Mrs. Carlyle, rather deepens the im- 
pression produced by Mr. Froude’s revelations. Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlyle set each other’s teeth on edge, and in 
various ways rubbed each other up the wrong way. 
Both were much too sensitive, and one of them 
had far too bad a digestion to go through life without 
diffusing a good deal of unhappiness to those who were 
close to him. Mrs. Ireland has done her work as biogra- 
pher conscientiously, and with intense sympathy with 
Mrs. Carlyle. I extract from the appendix the following 
account, given by a grave-digger, of Carlyle’s visit to 
the ruined church of Haddington, where Mrs. Carlyle 
is buried :— 

“ Ay, he comes here lonesome and alone,” said the grave- 
digger, “when he visits the wife’s grave. His niece keeps 
him company to the gate, but he leaves her there, and she 
stays there for him. ‘The last time he was here I got a sight 
of him, and he was bowed down under his white hairs, and 
he took his way up to that ruined wall of the old cathedral, 
and round there and in here by the gateway, and he 
tottered up here to this spot.” Softly spake the gravedigger, 
and paused. Softer stillin the broad dialect of the Lothians 
he proceeded : “ And he stood there awhile in the grass, and 
then kneeled down and stayed on his knees at the grave; 
then he bent over, and I saw him kiss the ground—ay, he 
kissed it again and again, and he kept kneeling, and it wasa 
leng time before he rose and tottered out of the cathedral, 
and wandered through the graveyard to the gate, where his 
niece was waiting for him.” 

There is a tragic pathos in that scene which will be re- 
membered when the moans and groans of a dyspeptic 


and supersensitive household are forgotten. 


OF REVIEWS. 





Amelie Rives’s New Story.—The most veautiful and 

graceful of American novelists has at last begun to write 
again, and in the Cosmopolitan for August we have the 
first part of Amelie Rives’s new story, ‘‘ According to St. 
John,” a story which has as its keynote this, ‘‘Greater 
Jove hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friend.” The scene of the story is laid in Paris 
where the authoress has been living for the last year or 
two, and it contains at least one passage—the prayer of the 
heroine in the Madeleine—that is as good as anything that 
Amelie Rives has done yet. A singularly beautiful por- 
trait of the authoress forms the frontispiece of the Cosmo- 
politan, and it conveys, better than any portrait that I 
haveeverseen, thesense of delicacyand refinement, blended 
with strong feeling, which are the characteristics of this 
Virginian genius. 
‘ Two well-known writers of fiction begin new stories 
in the August magazines. Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
with whom Lloyd Osbourne is collaborating, begins th 
‘* Story of the Wrecker” in Scribner. The story opens 
in the Marquesas Islands, which leads up to the yarn of 
Joudon Doad. Bret Harte begins a new serial in 
Macmillan’s under the title—‘‘The First Family of 
Tasajara.” 

The Cost of Steam Pleasure Yachting. — In ths 
Chautauquan for August there is an interesting paper 
entitled ‘‘ American Sporting on the Seas.” Some 
interesting details are given as to the cost of steam 
yachting. The Electra, steam yacht, of Commodore 
Gerry, of the New York Yachting Club, cost £30,000 to- 
build, and about £4,000 a season of five months to keep 
her going, excluding the cost of hospitalities. The cost 
of water for steam yachts for the five months averages 
about £80. The average salary of the captain is £25 a 
month, although Mr. Vanderbilt, J. Gould, and Mr. 
Aster pay their skippers a thousand a year. Bermuda 
and Florida are becoming the popular resorts of yachts- 
men during the winter time. 


In an article in Scribner for August on ‘‘ Parliamentary 
Days in Japan,” I am glad to see that Mr. Kaneku 
Kantaro, whose portrait and autograph appeared in our 
“Portrait Album,” and whom I counted among the regular 
readers of the Review in Japan, has been appointed 
chief secretary of the Japanese House of Peers. The 
writer of the article says that upon important points of 
Parliamentary and Constitutional usage, Kaneko’s work, 
although not publicly acknowledged, has been of superla- 
tive value. 

Herr Windthorst.—There is an interesting article in 
the American Catholic Review by Mgr. Joseph Schroeder. 
When Doctor Windthorst lay dying, he was heard repeat- 
ing ‘‘ Jesus, for Thee I live ; Jesus, for Thee I die ; Jesus, 
Iam Thine in life and in death.” Then saying ‘‘ Father, 
into Thy hands I commit my spirit,” he passed away. 

During the first years of his parliamentary career in Berlin 
he lost, one after the other, three of his four children, in the 
flower of their youth—his two sons and one daughter. The 
father’s heart was broken; the Christian’s strength was his 
support in the hour of trial. 

“If heaven had left me my sons I should never have been 
able to fill my position in political life. For I am not at all 
rich, and my position necessitates many expenses, . . And 
then you know I do not like to live at another's cost ; I must 
be thoroughly independent of all; that is why I do not 
accept anything from any one... I helieve that a God 
governs this world, and I strive to serve Him .. . . You may 
say perhaps that I am a survival of the o'1 world—that I 
am out of fashion—but let me add that this faith has been 
my sole happiness and my only stay.” 
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JHE NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 





NoticE.—For the convenience of such of our readers as m 
mentioned in tie following List, will be forwarded post 
receipt of Postal Order for the published price of the Book o 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Fairbank, Calvin. How THE WAY WAS PREPARED. 
(Edward Hicks, jun., 14, Bishopsgate Without, E.C.) Crown 
Svo. Cloth. Pp. 207. Price 6s. 

Believing slavery to be unconstitutional and a cruel offence Some 

liberty, the Rev. Calvin Fairbank devoted his life to the liberation of 

the black slaves of the Southern American States. His story is a 


thrilling narrative of the perils and hardships which he had to underg », 
for everywhere he met opposition, and often personal cruelty. 


Haviland, Laura 8. A Woman's Lire Work. (Edward 
Hicks, jun., 14, Bishopsgate Without, E.C.) 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 554. Price 4s. 

Like Mr. Fairbank, Mrs. Haviland give up her life to the liberation and 


education of the ostracised fugitives from slavery, and the story of 

her life is full of interest and instruction. 

Hodgkin, Thomas, D.C.L. THEODORIC THE GOTH: THE 
BARBARIAN CHAMPION OF CIVILISATION. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons). Red cloth. Pp. 427. Maps and illustrations. 5s. 
This, the four'h volume in Putnam’s admirable series of bi phical 

studies of the lives and work of a number of representative historical 
characters, is even more interesting than at least one of the preceding 
volumes. Of the many striking personalities who played a leading réle 
on the stage of the Early Middle Ages, Theodoric the O.trogoth was 
one of the most striking ; and the author of *‘ I'aly and Her Invaders” 
was well chosen by Mr. Evelyn Abbott to deal with that iof 
history when Italy was more united. free and prosperous, than she 
ever was before the days of Mazzini, Cavour, and Garibaldi. 


Ireland, Mrs. Alexander. Lire or JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 8vo. Cloh Pp. xvi. 330. Portrait 
and facsimile letter. Price 7s. 6d. 


Macdonald, E. A. Mr.GLADSTONE. (Oliphant, Anderson 
and Ferrier.) Paper covers. Pp. 247. Price 1s. 
A popular biography, written, as the author happily puts it, “not for 
the critics to slash at, but for the people to read.” Mr. Macdonald seems 
to have done his work with taste and discretion, and to have selected 
and arranged his facts with care. 


Richardson, Benjamin Ward. 
C.E., F.R.S. 
Price €s. 
Thomas Sopwith, who lived from 1803 to 1879, kept a voluminous diary, 

which Dr. Richardson has done his best to put into shape, the 

result being iateresting but in no way enthralling, for although 

a friend of the Stephensons and the Armstrongs, Sopwith could hardly 

be termed their equal in point of intellect, although he was un- 

doubtedly a man of a large and shrewd mind. 


Russell, George W.E. THe RigHt HoNoOURABLE WILLIAM 
EWART GLADSTONE. (Sampson Low, Marstonand Co.) 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. x. 290. Portrait. Price 3s. 6d. : 


ESSAYS, CRITICISMS, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Howells, W. D. CRITICISM AND Ficrion. (Osgood and 
McIlvaine.) Post 8vo. Pp. 188. Price 3s. 6d. 


The task which Mr. Howells has set himself in this work is to find out 
what, if any, are the enduring principles of criticism by which g-od 
and bad fiction can be distinguished. He appears to lay chief stress 
on the qualities of truth, sincerity, and natural vigour; and he 
points out that only in so far as a work of art tends to exalt the 
ideals of the race, can it be judged of any lasting interest and value. 
A pen-and-ink sketch of the author, together with facsimile auto- 
graph, forms a frontispiece. 


Leather, Robinson K., and Le Gallienne, Richard. THE 
STUDENT AND THE BoDy-SNATCHER. (Elkin Mathews.) 
Post 8vo. Buckram. Pp. 76. Price 3s. 6d. 


The anthors rightly describe the small sketches in this volume as 
‘‘ trifles” ; but they are very clever trifles, reminiscent in some slight 
degree of the work of Robert Louis Stevenson. Mr. Le Gallienne 
already published some volumes of creditable verse and a volume of 
criticism on Mr, George Meredith's fiction and poetry. The literary 
notes, too, which appear.in the Star every week, over the signature 
** Logroller,” are from his pen. 


THOMAS SOPWITH, M.A., 
(Longmans.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 400, 


live at a distance from any bookseller, any Book they 
ree to any part of the United Kingdom, from the Office of the 


may require, whether or not it ig 


Leland, Charles (Editor). 
HEINE. Vol. I. (Heinemann.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp, 441. 
Price 5s. 

The first volume of a new translation of Heine’s Works, by the author 
of the famous “ Breitmann Ballads,” containing “The Memoirs of 
Herr von Schnabelewopski,” ‘‘ The Rabbi of Bacharach,” and “ Shake- 
speare’s Maidens and Women.” 

Wheatley, Leonard A. THE Story OF THE “ IMITATIO 
Curisti.” (Elliot Stock.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xvi. 236, 
Price 4s. 6d. 


This is a vorume of the “‘ Book Lover's le and the first of a 
section to be devoted to the history of books of world-wide fame, It 
gives a comprehensive and popular account of Thomas’ Kempis’ 
immortal work. 

Wilde, Lady. Norges on Mey, WomEN, AND BOOKs. 

(Ward and Downey.) 8vo. Pp. 346. Price 6s. 

The first teries of a selection of essays. Various subjects are dealt with, 


amongst others Jean Paul Richter, Calderon, Lord Lytton, Disraeli, 
Leigh Hunt, and Charles Kean. 


FICTION. 


Ainsworth, William Harrison. THE TOWER oF LONDON. 
(Routledge.) Post 8vo. Half Cloth. Pp. 448. Price 1s. 6d 
The first volume of a cheap re-issue of Ainsworth’s novels uniform 

the already published edition of Lord Lytton’s works. 

Allen, Grant. WHAT’s BRED IN THE BONE. 
Office.) Crown 8vo. 


Mr. Allen first published this story in 7it-Bits, and won the prize of 
£1,000, offered for the best novel suited to Mr. Newnes’ needs. That 
the tale has interest and is readable cannot be denied, but one*feels~ 
throughout that the author is not giving us his best. 


Caird, Mrs, Mona, A RoMANCE OF THE Moors, (J. W. 
Arrowsmith.) Paper covers. Pp. 182. Price Is. 
A volume of Arrowsmith’s ‘‘ Bristol Library.” 


Calvert, Walter. A WomAn's Honour. (Eden, Reming- 
ton and Co.) Paper covers. .Pp. 146. Price 1s. 


Crombie, Robert. A PLUNGE INTO SPACE. (Warne.) Crown 
8vo. Paper. Pp. 240. Price 2s. 


The author of this work is a a pil of M. Jules Verne (who con- 
tributes a commendatory preface), for he-depends on the sci: \4 
impossible tofurnish him with materials for his story, which is, of its 
sort, well worth reading. The hero discovers a way of insulating 
object from the attraction of the earth, and he and his friends go off 
in an iron globe tothe planet Mars, which is described at some length 
and in asomewhat tedious manner. 3 


Despard, C. (Editor). A Voice From THE Dim MIL- 
Lions. (Griffith, Farran and Co.) Paper covers. Pp. 128. 
Price 6d. 

A book which deserves to be circulated in its thousands as giving a 
better idea of the hard, cheerless and hopeless lives which the jon 
poor, however deserving they may be, have often to lead, than any- 
thing we have read. 

Gray, Annabel. 
Price 31s. 6d. 


In spite of slipshod and careless English, and an uncontrolled us? of 
grandiloquent phrases, ‘‘ Jerome” is, from the point of view of pl 
and construction, one of the best novels of the year. The majority of 
the characters are well drawn and original. 


Michaelis, Richard. A SzqueL To “LooKING BAcK- 
WARD.” (Wm. Reeves.) Pp. 110. Price Is. 


The author of this novel protests in his preface against what he calls 
Mr. Bellamy’s Communism, and against the mock equality which 
Mr. Bellamy preaches in ‘‘ Looking Backward.” 


(Tit- Bits 


Cloth. Pp. 414. Price 3s. 6d. ' 
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Morris, Alfred. THE MINIMUM WAGE: A SOCIALISTIC 
Nove. (Cassell.) Paper covers. Pp. 232. Price 1s. 


Nicholas, J.W. THE House of MysTEry. (J. W. Arrow- 
smith.) Paper covers. Pp. 234. Price 1s. 


Saltus, Edgar. THE TRUTH ABOUT TRISTREM VARICK. 
(Routledge.) Paper covers. Pp. 191. Price 1s. 
Mr. Saltus is one of the most popular of the younger school of American 

novelists, and this is one of his best known works. 

THE CuRist THAT Is To BE: A LATTER-DAY ROMANCE. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 279. Price 3s. 6d. 


Wilde, Oscar. LorD ARTHUR SAVILLE’S CRIME. (Osgood 
and McIlvaine.) 12mo. Boards. Pp. 168. Price 2s. 


Four short stories, all conceived in a farcical spirit, but readable and 
amusing. The impression left is that they are the work of Mr. 
Wilde’s earlier days; they are more conventional and less clever and 
epigrammatic than his more recent work. 


Wilkins, Mary E. A HUMBLE ROMANCE and A FAR-AWAY 
MeELopy. (Davis Douglas, Edinburgh.) 1s. each. 


Two volumes of short stories, similar in aim and execution to the same 
author's ‘‘ New England Nun,” which was noticed in these columns 
two monthsago. Like that work, too, theyarestudies of thequiet and 
humble home life of the village people of New England, quite devoid 
of sensation, but full of gentle pathos and simple humour, Volumes 
of the series of ‘‘ American Authors,” they are charmingly bound and 
beautifully printed on good paper. 


Wills, C. J. . JARDYNE’S WIFE, 
volumes. Price 31s, 6d. . 


(Trischler.) Three 


GEOGRAPHY, TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Rae, W. Fraser. THE BUSINES3 OF TRAVEL: A FIFTY 
Years’ RecorD OF PROGRESS. (Cook and Son.) 8vo, 
Cloth. Pp. 318. Distributed gratuitously. 


An account of the riseand growth of the great tourist agency associated 
with the name of Cook. The founder began by taking a temperance 
party from one small provincial town to another, This was fifty 
years ago. To-day his business is the largest of its kind in the world. 


Tregellas, Walter H. Tourists’ GUIDE TO CORNWALL. 
(Stanford.) Pp. 160. Price 2s. 


Less cumbersome than a “ Murray” or a “ Bae teker,” we can imagine 
no more desfrable companion for a tourist in Cornwall than this small 
guide, of which a sixth edition, with alterations and additions, has 
just been published. 


HISTORY. 


Caine; Hall. THe Lirrtp Manx NATION. 
Crown 8vo. Paper. Pp. 159. - Price 2s. 6d. 


A reprint of the three lectures which Mr. Hall Caine—himself a 
Manxman—‘elivered recently at the Royal Institution, on the his- 
tory, the yng ene and the customs of the people of the Isle of Man. 
The author disarms criticism when he disclaims, in bis preface, any 
attempt at writing history proper. Certainly the papers are 
sketchy and too colloquial in style, but they are readable and 
interesting. 


Chambers, Robert. HISTORY OF THE REBELLION OF 
1745-46. (W.and R. Chambers.) Cloth. Pp. 534, 2s. 6d. 
A new edition of a work which originally appeared in Constadle’s 


Miscellany in 1827. Mr. Chambers wrote with much skill, and his 
history is interesting and entertaining. 


(Heinemann). 


De Arnaud, Charles A. THE NEW ERA IN RussliA. 
(Gay and Bird). Crown8vo. Cloth. Pp. 166. Price 2s. 6d. 


“ Russia,” says the author of this work, ‘‘ from the accession of Pcter 
to the reign of Alexander I., has dazzled the judgment by the amaz- 
ing rapidity of her progress, and captivated the fancy by the 

ficence of her development.” From this sentence one Seanes 
the whole purpose of the book, the author attempting to prove that 
the Nihilists are not true patriots, but reactionaries who are hamper- 
ing the political and civil development of their country, and that ° 
the stories of Russian cruelty to Siberian exiles are, in the main, 
entirely false. - ; 
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MR. WILLIAM DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
From a photo by Messrs, Elliott cnd Fry. 


Adams, William Davenport. A Book oF BURLESQUE. 
(Henry and Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 220. Price 2s. 6d. 


A volume of the “ Whitefriars Library of Wit and Humour,” in which 
the author, with u' attempting to supply a consecutive history of 
English stage travesty, has, nevercheless, given us a remarkably 
readable and interesting account, suppl ted by cb teristic 

extracts from the wor’s of various dramatists, of the burlesque of the 

past and present. As Mr. Divenport Adams him: elf points out in his 
reface, the subject is treated from the literary rather than from the 
istrionic polat of view, a treatment which makes the work much 
more interesting to the general pub'ic. 





Isidore de Lara. THE LIGHT oF ASIA: A SACRED 
LEGEND. Vocal Score. Pap-r Covers. 7s. 6d. Pp. 226. 4to. 
(Mocatta and Co., Berners Street.) 


Those persons who were disappointed at the failure to pro*uceat Covent 
Garden the operatic adaptation of Sir Edwin Arnold's ‘‘ Light of 
Asia” fee f find some solace in the possession of the vocal score now 
pub ished. Some parts of the opera have already been heard in the 
concert room. Indeed, the “Light of Asia” was originally com- 
posecl as an oratorio to English words, and was afterwards adapted as 
a “ sacred legend,” in which form it was intended to perform it at 
Drury Lane, with some dramatic illustrations. At that time, various 
necessary additions were madeto the music ; but subsequently it was 
determined to produce the work at Covent Garden asan opera. Mr. 
Muzzucato wrote the Italian adaptation, but it was the fag end o' 
the season, and the cpera was postponed indefinitely. 


“J, K. 8.” Lapsus CALAMI. (Macmillan and Bowes, 
Cambridge.) Pest 8vo. Pp. 92. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
A new edition, with considerable omi-sions and additions, of a volume 
of humorous verse, which, even in the few weeks it bas been pee 


lished, bas achieved a wide popularity. It is now an open recret 
“J. K. S.” is the eldest son of Sir James Stephen, Bart. 
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Knight, Charles (Editor). Tur Works oF SHAKESPEARE 
(Routledge.) Long post 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 528. Price 2s. 6d. 
The fiffh volume of the dainty little Mignon edition, containing re- 
duced illustr: tious by Sir John Gilbert. 
Lewis, H. Elvet. My Curist. (William Andrews and Co., 
Hull.) Post 8vo. Pp. 51. Price Is. 


Purves, John, M.A. (Translator), and Evelyn Abbott, M.A. 
(Editor). THe In1ap oF Homer TRANSLATED INTO 
ENGLISH Prose. (Percival and Co.) Large 8vo, Cloth. 
Pp. lvi. 442. Price 183. net. 

“The translation which is here printe1 was the chief literary work of 
Mr. Purves’ life. It was begun about the year 1871, and after many 
interruptions, often of considerable length, was completed in 1884. 
In revising the manuscript for the press, as little change has been 
made as possible.” The translation itself is preceded by a very 
readable synopsis of the poem. 
ROSMER OF ROSMERSHOLM. 

Paper. Pp. 79. Price 1s. 

A drama in four acts, said to be by an author of some repute, suggested 
by Henrik Ibsen’s ‘‘ Rosmersholm,” to which play it forms a sort of 
prologue, containing as it does, in dramatic form, all the incidents 
which happened prior to, and which have considerable influence upon, 
the plot of that play. 

Schofield-Milne, R. CowBoy BALLADS. (John Heywood.) 1s. 


A volume of ballads and poems, the majority of which are much above 
the average. 


Seaton, Rose. 
shall.) Crown 8vo. 


(Sonnenschein.) Crown 8vo. 


ROMANCES AND Porms. (Simpkin, Mar- 
Cloth. Pp.119. Price 3s. 6d. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 


Baron, Joseph. A BLEGBURN DicKsHONARY. (North- 
East Lancashire Printing and Publishing Co., Blackburn.) 
Paper covers. Pp. 78. Price 5d. 


We should imagine that Mr. Baron intends to make his col'ection of 
words in the Lancashire dialect amusing rather than useful. 
Amusing they certainly are; but, as the explanations of the words 
are also in dialect, we dou>t whether as a dictionary the work will 
find a ee. although as a piece of humour pure and simple we can 
certainly commend it. 

Bradley, Henry (Editor), A New ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. Vol. III., Part I. (Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press). 4to. Paper covers. Pp. viii. 344. 
Price 12s. 6d. 


This instalment extends from E to Every. The dictionary—an_ under- 
takiog of which English scholarship may well feel proud—is founded 
upon materials collected by the Philological Society, and is “ edited 
by Dr. James A. H. Murray, with the ass‘stance of many scholars 
and men of science.” J°r. Murray himself is still working away at 
the letter C. 

HANSARD'S PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES FOR SESSION 1890-91. 
Volume IV. Containing Debates in both Houses from April 7 
to May 1, 1891. (The Hansard Publishing Union.) 8vo. 
Boards. Pp. 1,930. 


Nisbet, Charles and Don Lemon. EvERYBODY’s WRITING 
DesK Book. (Saxon and Co., 23, Bouverie Street). 16mo 
Pp. 302. Price Is. 


The editors of this volume have aimed high. They have essayed to 
teach the would-be author how to spell, how to punctuate, and how 
to write grammatically, and with a due regard to style. Their 
chapters are interesting, and some may, perhaps, prove of use to 
the amateur author. The book is cheap enough in all conscience. 
THE INSURANCE BLUE Book AND GuIDE. (Champness, 

83, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus.) “Pp. 334. Price 2s, 

In this work a large amount of information is to be found respecting 
the British and Foreign insurance companies. 

THE WARSHIPS OF THE WORLD. (Lloyd’s, 2, White Lion 

Court, Cornhill.) Large 4to. Cloth. Pp. 100. Price 5s. 


A vast amount of statistical information concerning the warships and 
the merchant navies of this and every ote country is to be f und in 
this volume. 


. THe New Booxs oF THE MONTH. 








RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Greg, W. R. ExigmMas oF Lire. (Kegan Paul, Treneh, x 
Triibner and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. cii., 312. Price 6s. : 


A new edition—the eighteenth—with a prefatory memoir, edited by his 
wife. The memoir is followed by some letters to Lote Sette and by — 
“Contributions” from Mrs. Lecky, Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie, and by 
Sir Mounstuart Grant Duff. As to the essays themselves, it will be 
sufficient to quote Mr. John Morley, who thinks that the fact “ 
meditations so stamped with sincerity and so honestly directed 
the perplexities of thoughtful people should have met with wide and 
grateful acceptance is no more than might have been expected.” 


Knox-Little, W. J. THe CuristrAN Home: Irs FounDA- — 


TIONS AND DuTiEs. (Longmans.) Cloth. Pp. 287. 6s. 6d. ~ @ 


Lectures delivered in the spring and summer of last year, in London, ~ 


Oxford, and Worcester, which have been reprinted by general desire. «—~ ‘ 


Liddon, H. P., D.D. Sermons oN OLD TESTAMENT | 
SuBsEcTs. (Longmans, Green and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 
xiv. 380. Price 5s. : 
The sermons gathered in this volume deal with a series of subjects 

taken from the Old Testament. Most of them were preached in St. 

Paul’s Cathedral; none were published by Dr. Liddon; but all show 

signs of careful preparation. There are twenty-five sermons in all, 

which are arranged in chronological order. 


Morden, J. W. AGNOSTICISM FouND WANTING. (Elliot 

Stock.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 180. Price 3s. 6d. 

The sub-tit’e of this work is “‘ Atheists and Secularists’ Arguments Re- 
futed,” the purpose of the author having been to provide Christian 
workers with answers to the infidel questions with which they are 
every day confronted. 


Robertson, John M. MoperN HUMANISTS: SOCIOLOGICAL ~ 
STuDIES oF CARLYLE, MILL, EmprRson, ARNOLD, RUSKIN, 
and SPENCER. WITH AN EPILOGUE ON SOCIAL RECON- 
STRUCTION. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 8vo. Red 
cloth. Pp.276. Price 2s. 6d. (Social Science Series.) 

A series of lectures prepared and delivered last winter for the South 
Piace Ethical Society, under the title of ‘* Modern Criticisms of Life.” 
Some of the lectures have been extended, and all have been revised. 

A number of references and elucidations have also been added. 


SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND EDUCATION. 


Gordon, W. J. Our Country’s FLOWERS, AND How TO 
Know THEM. (Day and Son.) Cloth. Pp. 154. Price 6s. 
A small book, and dry—as all short introductions to systematic botany 

must be. It is, however, well arranged, and will be found lucid to 

patient readers; but the numerous coloured plates are over-coloured 

and sometimes vague. The picture of the poppy conveys quite a 

wrong impression of its shape, and beginners will go away with the 

idea that /ttorella has a blue flower. 


Guyau, J. M. EpvucATION AND Hzrepity: A StTuDY IN 
SocioLogy. (Walter Scott.) Cloth. Pp. 306. Price 3s. 6d. 
This is a volume in the Contemporary Science Series. It is translated 

from the second edition of Monsieur Guyau’s book by Mr, W. J. 

Le ag and is supplied with an introduct.on by Mr. G, 3. 

Stout, M.A. 


Holder, William, CREMATION VgeRSUS BURIAL. (Wm. 
Andrews, Hull.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 45. Price Is, 


A lucid and concise exposition of the sanitary and financial advantages. 
of cremation over our present method of burial in the earth. 


Low, W. H., M.A. A History oF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
A.D. 1784-1798: WITH QUESTIONS ON THE PERIOD 1760- 
1798. (Clive and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp, 124. Price 3s. 6d. 
This work is avowedly prepared for examination purposes. The 

author has gleaned a Sone of facts from the a A literary hand- 

books in general use, and has pieced them together in the shape of a 

connec! avd continuous narrative. The book shows no sign of 

Original research or of real scholarly grasp of the subject, but it will 


serve as a ‘‘cram book.” 
MATRICULATION DirEctTory, No. X. (Clive and Co.) 


8vo. Cloth. Pp. 46. Price 2s. 

This little work may be cordially rec :mmended to all who are desirous: 
of taking a degree at the London University. Tue information which. 
it gives is inently practical, and comprises particulars of the 
examination, lists of text-books, and the papers (with solutions) set: 
last June. It is issued in connection with a University Correspond- 
ence College. 


Swan, H. CoLLoguIAL GERMAN , FOR TRAVELLERS. 
(David Nutt.) 18mo. Cloth. Pp, 142. Price 1s. 6d, 
This is an ingenious little handb»ok for travellers, in which a number 
of idiomatic ani useful German phrases and their exact pronun 


sre represented on a new phonetic system. Some general inf 
is appended. 








































































TRIAGE. (Maemillan.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 644. Price 14s. net. 
Mv. Westermarck is lecturer on Sociology at the University of Finland, in 
H ‘ors, but he writes this work in excellent Eaglish, and prefers 
to address an English-speaking audience. Its style and execution do 
him the highest oredit. The treatise is the fullest and most systematic 

- which has yet appeared on the important subject with which it deals. 
Its ne dere et are to a great extent reactionary—that is to say, Mr. 

~ Westermarck rejects tne hypothesis of the ag romiscuity of 
mankind uphe!d by McLennan, Lubbock, Bastian, Bachofen, Herbert 

Spencer, and most other recent investigators, in favour of a theory of 
primitive- monogamy, which he defends with great learning and a 
formidable array of evidential facts. His method, however, is strictly 
sc‘«ntific; he bases his ideas on biological principl:s, affiliating human 
m'rriage on the monogamous instincts of animals, aud allowing full 
weight both to natura and sexual selection. H s vi-ws on the origin 
and antiquity of marriage, the probability of a primisive pairing 
season, the true meaning of dress, and the cause of prohibite i degrees 
are striking and original. The work is one which no investigator can 
afford to disregard. Its tendencies are allin t'se direction of :egarding 
the pure monogam.us union as the n tural state of man, 

Wilson, Sir Daniel, LL.D. THe RigHtT HAND: LEFT- 
HANDEDNEsS. (Macmillan and Co.) Cloth. Pp. 216. 4s. 6d 
"i he author’s aim is not only to trace left-handcdsess to its true source, 

and thereby prove the folly of persistantly striving to suppress an 
innate facul’y of exceptional aptitude, but also to enforce the advan- 

to be derived by all from a systematic cultivation of dexterity 
in both hands. 


SOME FRENCH BOOKS. 
I.—LITERATURE. 


/ , 
Bourneville, Dr. L’ANNEE MEDICALE. 
Balié, Paris.) 8vo. Price 4fr. 
A résumé of the progress made during the past year in medical 
science. E.Jjitzd by a physician belonging to the Bicé:re Asylum. 
Delaborde, Henri Comte. L’ACADEMIE DES BEAUX-ARTS. 
(Plon, Nourrit et Cie., Paris.) 8vo. Price 6fr. 


Mercklein, A., et F. Block. Les RUES DE Paris. (Librairie 
Nadaud, Paris.) 4to. Price, complete, 100fr. 
History of the streets of Paris. Profusely illustrated. Of consideraSle 
historical interest. 
Ricard, de Général. AUTOUR DES BONAPARTES. (Albert 
Savine, Paris.) 8vo. Price 3fr. 50c. 
Anecdotal history of the Bonaparte family. 


x , , 
Saunier, de Baudry. HISTOIRE GENERALE DE LA VELO- 
CIPEDE. (Paul Ollendorff, Paris.) 8vo. Price 3fr. 50c. 
Com 9lete history of cycles and cycling machines. Profusely illustrated 


II.—FICTION, POETRY, AND THE BELLES LETTRES. 
Mary Jules. LA CoursE AU BoULMER. (Ernest Rolle, 
Paris.) 8vo. Price 3fr. 50c. 
New novel, by the author of ‘‘ Roger la Honte.” 


SOME BLUE BOOKS OF THE MONTE. 

The following list comprises all the more important Blue 
Books issued during the month of July. A complete list may 
be obtained of Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, Queen’s 
Printers, East Harding Street, E.C. 

I.—THE ARMY. 

Army MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. Report. 

. Report for the year 1889 (Volume XXXI.). A general summary of the 
healt of our white troop; at all stations is followed by an account 
of the sanitary condition of the various home stations. Lastly, we 
are given particulars of the health of the troops serving in the 
Mediterranean, ia Canada, Bermuda, the West Indies, Western 
Afsica, South Africa and St. Helena, the Mauritius, Ceylon, China, 
the Straits Settlement, India, Egypt, and on board ship. There 
are numerous statistical tables, and abstracts. (Pp. viii., 320. Price 


1s. 44.) 
II.—COLONIAL POSSESSIONS. 


CoLoNIAL TARIFFs. Return. 

Return of Colonial Tariffs, reprinted from the Colonial Office List, 1891. 
The various Colonial possessions of the Empire are taken in alpha- 
tetical order, and the import and export duties on each article are 
given, exemptions being in evory case noted. (Pp, 60. Price 3d.) 


III.—DOMESTIC. 


British MuseuM. Return. 
Gives an t of i and expenditure of the British Museum 
(Special Trust Fund) for the year ending 31st March, 1891; also a 
return of the number of persons who have visited the British Museum 
in each year from 1*85 to 1890; together with a statement of the 
arrangement and description of the collections, and an account of the 
objects added to them im the year 1890. The number of persons 
making use of the reading room has continued to increase during the 
last year. Te number of vulumes supplied to readers was 1,226,126, 
as against 1,211,420 in 1889. (Pp. 152. Price 8d.) 


(Lecrosnier et 









OF REVIEWS. 


Cuysus OF 1891. Preliminary Report. 

Preliminary report and tables of the population «enumerated in Eog- 
land and Wales and in the islands of the British Isles on the 6t. 
April, 1891. The total number of persons returned was 29,001,018. 
This shows an increase of 3,026,579, or of 11°65 per cent., upoa the 
number returned at the previous enumeration of April 1881. The 
rate of increase is lower than in any previous decennial perioi of 
the century. (Pp, 138. Price 1s. 3a.) 


CiviL SERVICE. Report. 

Thirty-fifth Report of Her Majesty’s Civil Service Commissioners, 
with appendix. Gives the number of ‘‘ cases dealt with” in i890, the 
nu aber and nature of the examinations held, and the results. One of 
the appendices of correspondence and statistics contains an in- 
teresting reference to the omission of Italian as an examinational 
sudject for the Indian Civil Services. (Pp. 38, Price 31.) 

INFLUENZA. Report. 

Local Government Board Report on the Influence Epidemic of 1889-90 by 
Dr. Parsons, with an introduction by the medica! officer to the L-cal 
Government Board. A report of great interest and value. Dr. Parsons 
appears to have set it beyond question that “in its epidemic influenza 
is an eminently infectious — communicable in the ordinary 

rsonal rel tion of individuals one with another.” (Pp. xii., 324. 
‘rice 2s. 11d.) 
LABOUR COMMISSION. Evidence. 

The minutes of the evidence taken before the Royal Commission on 
Labour are being issued from time to time in blue-book form. The 
first day of Section A; the first six days of Section B; and the first 
two days of Care ready. They vary in size, but the price is in each 
case a shilling. 


LocAL TAXATION. Returns. 

The annual local taxation returns for the year 1889-90 give inter alia 
a comparative statement of the expenditure on relief to the poor in 
1889 and 1890, and a summary of the pooulation and rental and rate- 
able value of the various divisions and union counties of the United 
Kingdom. (Pp. xx. 88. Price 113d.) 


Lunacy. Report. 

C py of the forty-fifth Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy to the 
Lord Chancellor. It states, among other things, that *‘ the number 
of lunatics, idiots, and persons of unsound mind included in the 
usual returns made to our office show that on the lst January last 
the total insane under official cognisance in England and Wales was 
83,795, being an increase of 728 as compared with the lst of January, 
1890.” 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. Returns. 

Returns of Accidents and Casualties as returned to the Board of Trade 
during the three months 31st M rch, 1891, together with the Reports 
of the Inspecting Officers of the Railway Department to the Board of 
Trade upon certain accidents which were enquired into. During the 
three months under review, railway accidents in the United Kingdom 
caused the death of 4 persons and injury to 407, The four persons 
killed were railway officials. 

IV.—EDUCATION. 
TRAINING COLLEGES (SCOTLAND). Report. 

Reports for the year 1890, by 1) J. Kerr, Esq., one of H.M. Inspectors 
of Schools; (2) the Hon. Mrs. Colborne on Needlework; and (3) Sir 
John Stainer on Music. There are also a list of training colleges 
under inspection, statistics for the year 1890, and a syllabus of sub- 
jects for the examination for certificates at Christmas, 1891. (Pp. 84. 


Price 1s.) 
V.—FOREIGN. 


ForREIGN OFFICE REPORTS. Index. 

Ind+x to Reports of Her Majesty’s Diplomatic and Consular Representa- 
tives abroad on trade and subjects of general interest, 1886-1890. The 
index (which seems to be a very — one) gives the number of 
the report as well as the page on which the particular subject is 
discussed. Thus, ‘8 A. 54” means ‘“‘ Annual Series, No. 85, page 54.” 
(Pp. 754. Price 1s.) 

FOREIGN OFFICE REPORTS. Miscellaneous Series. The 
following Foreign Reports on subjects of general and com- 
mercial interest have been issued during the month :— 

20%. Russia. Further Report on the Russian Steam Navigation and 
Trading Co. (Pp, 8. Price 1d.) 

204. — Republic. Report on Immigration. (Pp. 4. Price 3d.) 

205. Italy. Report on the amount of private wealth, as compared with 
that of other countries in Europe. (Pp. 10. Price 1d.) 

206. Denmark. Making pac ogee ae a free port. (Pp. 6. Price $d.) 

207. Persia. A ow | from Tehran to Karun and Mobamrah, vid 
Kum, Sultanabad, Burnjird, Khoremabad, Dizful, and Ahwaz. 
(Pp. 16. Price 13d.) 

208. Turkey. The liquorice plant found on the banks of the Tigris and 
Kuphrates. (Pp.4. Price $d.) 


VI.—IRELAND. 
DUBLIN HOSPITALS. Report. 


- Thirty-third R-port of the Board of Superintendence of the Dublin 


hospitals. Nine hospitals have been visited by the Board, and an 
interesting report upon each is given. We observe that ia 

to one of them it is suggested that ‘‘ more coloured prints on the walls 
would have a brightening influence on invalids, and that a pro 
supply of books and newspapers, under the supervision of the cheplan, 
would tend much to relieve the dreary and monotonous 

these wards.” (Pp. 64. Pr'ce 3d.) 
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CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. August, 


Italy, France and Bs sen ‘ie CRISPI 
The Story of an Indian Chi 1-Wit e. 
Professor Max MULLER. 
Pictor Sacrilegus : 4.D, 1483. VERNON LEE. 
Labour and Life in London. 
CLEMENTINA Back. 
The Ethics of Gambling. 
W. Doveitas MackENzIE, 
Mo:ality in Pietiou. 


Canon MacCoLi 
The American Tramp. 


JosIaH Fiynv. 
Souls and Faces. Nora GRIBBLE. 


Rembrandt’s Lesson in heey. 
W. Hastie, B.D. 
St. Paul and the Roman Law. 
W. E. Batt, LL.D. 


The Antipodeans. I. D.Curistrg MurRay. 





FORUM. Ju'y. 2s. 6d. 
The Emperor William I1.—His Charac‘er 


and His sf 
Prof. F. HEINRICH GEFFCKEN. 
The Census and the Coloured Race. 
President Franois A. WALKER. 
University Extension in America. 
Prof. HERBERT B. ADaMs. 
The Operation of the Interstate Commerce 
Law ALDace F. WALKER, 
Are Our Immigrants to Blame ? 
OswaLD OTTENDORFER. 
The United States and Sitver. 
Ex-Secretary CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD. 
Why We Need Cuba. 
General Toomas JorpDaN. 
Home Life in France. 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 
The American Copyright Act: Its Policy 
and Probable Results. F.R. Daupy, See. 
English Copyright League. 
The Need of an E'astic Currency. 
Davip M. Stone. 
Naticna: Bank Embezzlements. 
Jd. SELWIN TalIrT. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

The Future of —_ 
ALD CRAWFURD, C.M.G. 

Goethe’s Friendship = Schiller. 

Professor DowDEN. 

The Labour Movement in Australia. 
Francis ADAMS. 
GRANT ALLEN. 





August. 


Note on a New Poet. 
The New Yachting. 
Sir MorELL Mackenziz, M.D. 
The Education of Military Officers. 
WaLTER WREN. 
Painter's ‘‘ Palace of Pleasure.” 
J. A. SymMonpDs. 
Private Life in Feance in the Fourt+enth 
Century. Mary F. Ropryson 
(Madame Darmesteter). 
Meviegs and Free Thought. M. 
The Ola Economy and the New. 
Professor W. SMART. 


HELP. August. 14. 
Democratising the ont With Por- 
trait of Arnola Toynbee 
For the Citizenship of Women and the 
Sanctity of the Home. By W. T. SrEap. 
A Professional View of the Magic Lantern 


Mission. 
The Normal Standard of Social Necessaries. 
Professor EBERLI, 
The Good Work of the Grand Duchess of 
Baden. By Lady Mearu. 
The Darkest Corner of Darkest Eagland. 
Country Holidays for Children. 


NATIONAL REVIEW. August. 2s. 6d. 
The Sessi ts D tie Questi 
Historical Dramas and the Teachin of His- 

H. ERTON. 











Reniaaate Ideal Household. 
Mrs. ANDREW LANG. 
A Plea for the Triple Alliance. Kart BLIND. 
Tne Degradation of British Sports. 
W. Eart Hopeson. 
Some Famous horagac ea Hopkins. 
The Anglo-Ind: 
Mrs. James C. ROBERTSON. 
A Materialist’s Paradise. 
Maurice HEWLETT. 
The Persecuted Russian Jéws. 
CO. B. RoytanpE Kent. 











NEW REVIEW. August. 9d. 
Jewish Colonieation and the Russian Peree- 
cution. 1, ARNOLD WHITE. 
2, EB. B. Lani, 
Love and Fiction, PauL BovurGer. 
Nathan Brown. Professor Max MULLER. 
A Remembrance. GronGE MOORE, 
Theatre Fires: Their Causes and Remie- 
dies. Capt. Evae M. Suaw, C.B. 
Reminiscences of Eik Hunting. 
Epwakp NortH Buxton. 
From the Maid's Poiat of View. ® A 
A Modei City; or, Ref-rmed London. =; 
Trees and Flowers. 
Profess.r H. MARSHALL WaRD. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. August. 2s. éd. 
Our Dealings with the Poor. 

Miss Ocravia HILx. 
The Next Parliament. Epwakp Dicey. 
A War Correspondent’s Reminiscences. 

ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
The Future of Landscape Art. 

JAMES STayLey LitTLe. 





Demography. Capt. Sir Doveias Gatton. 
O. Certain Bectesinaiens Misscles. 
y. Father Ryper. 
The ‘‘ Confusion Worse ptt hene oy atthe 
War Office. General Sir Gzornce CuEsy Ey. 
The Drama of the Moment. 
H. A, KENNEDY. 
Théodore de Banville. 
ROWLAND E, PROTHERO. 
The French in Tonguin. 
Right Hon. Lord LAMINGTON. 
“Tbe Seamy Siae of Australia”: A R+ply 
from the Colonies. 
Howarp WILLOUGHBY. 
Identification by Finger-tios. (With Pate.) 
Francis GALTON. 
Frontiers and Protectorates. 
Sir ALFRED LYALL. 





NORTH P-gp REVIEW. 
uly. 50 cents. 
My Views on pan Maca 
By Baron De Higsca. 
The Farmers’ Discontent. 
THs PResIDENT OF THE FARMERS’ 
ALLIANoe, 
The Farmer on Top. Erastus Wiman. 
Domestic Service in England. 
MILY FalTHFULL. 
Loafing ani Labouring. 
The late BE. P. WHIPPLE. 
A New Variety of Mugwump. 
The Hon. Dorman B. forex, Ex-Presi- 
dent of the Civil Service Commiision. 
The Inheritance of Property. 
Ricw#arp T, Ety. 
English Universities and Colleges. 
Prof. Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 
Industrial and Financial Co-operation. 
F. B. THURBER. 
The Relations of L'terature to Society. 
Amel E. 


. BaRR. 
The Art of Magic. 
Chevalier HERRMANN. 


The Theological Crisis. 
by the Rev. a i Brieas, D.D. 
Can Lying be Justified 


To Women not Dumb. 
B. Inen xus STEVENSON. 
Selfishness as a Preservative. 
Junius Henri Browns. 


Middle-Aged Women 


Weeping Pugitiste. 
Kowarp P. Jackson. 
The Future of Marriage. 
Joun L, Heaton. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
a 


Federation and Free T 
Abraham Lincoln. il 
JosEpH J. Davigs. 
Persecution of the Jaws in Russia. 
C. N. BarHam. 
Viilage Education under Popular Control. 
T. J. MAONAMARA. 
The Recent Audience at — 
R. 8. GunpRy. 
Complements and Compliments. 
Mary STEADMAN ALDIS, 
The Po‘it'cian as Historian. 


" Eta S. CumMiys. 


Kare GanniETr WELLS. 
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UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. ee 
India, the Gift ot Sea Maes ne 2 


8. Earpiiy-Witmor, R NL. 


Captain 
bars Criticism and Modern Tactics. By 
uthor of “The Campaign of Fre 
derichetere, 
Dimgpesting Guns for Battleships. ; 
W. Lairp CLowes. 
An Eoglish Reply to “A German View of 
the Defence ot India.” 
Major J. WoLre Murray, R.A. 
The Truth About the Yeomanry Cavalry, 
Major W. A. Battie Hamicroy, C.M.G. 
Molke on the Batile of Kéniggri-z (Trans- 
lated from the German). 
SPENSER WILKINSON. 
Naval Prize in War—II. 
Captain CaaRLEs JoHNs1oNE, R.N. 
The War in Chili. From the Diary of ag 
Eye-Witness. 
ConsTaNCE EAGLESTONE, 
The Recruiting Question—V. (Rank and 
File Opinion). Ong or THEM. 


GAZETTE DES BEAUX ARTS. 
The Salons of 1891. M. Epovarp Rop. 
Arab Art in Maghreb, Ary RENAN. 
Alexandre Bening. Paul DURRIEU. 
Antoine Pesne. PavL Sreper. 
Theodore Deck, Mavricr Henty BERGER. 
Belgian Correspondence. HENK« HyMANs. 


NOUVELLE REVUE. July Is‘. 


Toe Part of Passion in Revolts ani Revolu- 
tions. Don Czsare LomBroso. 
Foreign Society in Paris in the Early Part 

of the Century. ComTEe PauL Vasinr. 
Fin de Siécie Penal Servitude. 
Germs and Dust. M. Leow Dauner. 
Nowadays (Ist part). J. pu LILLarT. 
Roumanian Superstitions. JULES Bruy. 
The Romance of Mont St. Michel. 
MpmMe, STaNistas MEuNIER, 
Nightof Anguish. (Psem.) M. B. Virra. 
The Ardeche. Pav. ViBERT. 
In China. Purtipre LEHAULT. 
July 15th. 
The bas of Secondary Instruction in 
ICHEL KATKOF. 
e in 1852. 
EONEL DE BROTONNE. 
The Projected Reform in the Organisation 
of the Council of State. 
M. HEewri Peysa. 
The Progress of State Communiem. 
CHaRLEs M. Limovsis. 
Second Part. 
J. pu TILrer. 








uss 
An Imperial Marr 


“ Nowadays.” 


A Novel by Sienkiewicz. 
ComTE WopzInskI. 
oseph Me-y. M. Cama. 
The City of Happiness. LEon MICHARD. 
William Tel! and the Men of Ruth. 


The United States in 1890. 
M. EB. MassEras. 
At Lake Tchad. 


G. DE WaILLy. 
REVUE pay peux MONDES. 


Art and Nature Fs mar) 
VioTorR CHERBULIEZ. 
A Girl's Love. 
Mpeg. Pavine Caro. 
The McKinley Bills. 
M. A. Morerav. 


The Spanish War. 
LONEL VIGO RovssILuon. 


Agricultural Credit. 
HENRI BANDRILLART. 
The Salons of 1891. 


Grorer LAaFeNnEesTRE. 


The Memoirs of a Happy Man. 
FP. BRUNETIERE. 
Jaly 15 


Art and Nature, Second P 
Victor OHERBULIFZ. 
A Girl’s Love. oe PavuLine Caro. 
Tuberculosis. . JULES RocHaxD. 
‘Lhe Jews and Anti- Seabee 
ANATOLE LERoY BEAULIEU. 
The Historic Landscape of France. Lil. 
Epowvarp SCHURE. 
Vulgar Latin. 


Paut Monogavx. 
A Tour in England. 





Max LecieRo, 






































sas ag Catholic Quarterly Review. 


Toe z ‘ea of a Parochial School. Rev, 
Joho Murphy. 

Proofs of the Existence | f a God, Drawn 
from the meneey ics! or Ideal Order, 
Rev. L. F. Kearney. 

Encyclical Letter of Pope Leo XIII. 

The Prospect for Irish Home Rule. 
Bryan J. Clinch. 

Toe Popes and the Temporal Power— 
1823-1846. John A. Mooney. 

The Encyclical Reru Novarum. Rt. Rev. 
John J. Keane. 

The Mystery of Christian Marriaga. Rev. 
James F. Loughiin. 

The Failure of Native Clergy. P.S. J. 


| Church Quarterly Review. July. 6s. 
|  Didon’s ‘‘ Life of Christ.” 
} The Oxford Movement. (Review of Book 
| by D-an Church and Letters of Car- 
} dinal Newman.) 
Royal Edinburgh. 
phant’s Bok.) 
Scartazzini’s Prolegomeni en D inte. 
Christ or P.ato? (Dc. Hatzh’s Hibbert 
Lectures.) 
Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens. 
The Colonial Episcooate. 
Lord Houghton. (T. Wemyss Reid's Bio- 
graph 
The ¢ riyinal Manuscript of the Prayer 





(Review of Mrs. Oli- 


The G yvernment Eiue ition Bill. 


Dublin Review. July. 6s. 
The oy Laws: an Historical Retrospect. 


Ww.s 
Joha MiacHale, Archbishop of Tuam. Rev. 
F., Pius Devine 


Trazes Unionism among Women in Ire- 
land. Henry Abraham. 

The Augustinian System. By the author 
of ‘St. Augustine, a Historical Study.” 

A New System of Biblical His ory: The 
Age of the Psa'ms., Prof. Ch. de Harlez 

Catholic Theology in Eaylani. Rev. W. 

. Kent. 

The Iaternuncio at Paris during the 
R-volution. Rev. T. B. Scannell. 

Independent National Churches. Rev, 
Luke Rivington. 

Le» XIII. on ‘‘ Lhe Coniition of Libour.” 
Cardinal Manning. 


| 
| Economic Journal. June. 5s. 
continued quarterly). 

The Probab e Effects of an Eight Hours 
Dy onthe Production of Coa! and the 
Wages of Miners. Prof. J. E.C. Munro. 

Richard Cantillon. Henry Higgs. 

The Iacrease in Industrial Remuneration 
under Profit Sharing. David F. Schloss, 

{| TheGresham Law. R_ bert Giffen. 

| Taxation through Mon>poly. Prof. C. F. 

| Bastable. 

The McKinley Tariff. F. W. Taussig. 

Some English Railway Problems of the 
Next Decade. -T. C. Farrer. 

The Difficulties of Individualism. Sidney 
Webb. 

The Baring Fivancial Crisis. A. Cramp. 

R-vorts of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Lab ur on Working Woman, 
Miss C. Collett. 


Economic Review. July. 3s. 

Why W king Men Di,like Piec3work. 
David Schloss. 

Henrik Ibsen. C, E. Maurice. 

Toe Destruction of the Village Com- 
munity. Prof. W. J. Ashley. 

An Artisan’s Visw of the Hight Hours 
Que-tion. James Naylor. 

Some Aspec's of Game Preserving. R-v. 
Canon Furse. 

Working Class Insurarce. Rev. J. Frome 
Wilkixson. 


Edinburgh Review. 
Memoirs of Prince Talleyrand. 
The System of the Stars. 
Tae Beatrice of Dante. 
Rawlinson’s History of Phcenicia. 
The Correspondence of John Murray. 





(To be 





The Tales of Ru iyard Kiplin 

London Architecture in the 'N ineteenth 
Ceatury. 

T we Revival of Quikerisn. 

Colonial Independence. 

The Melville and Levea Memoirs, 

Tue Individual and th: State. 


English Historical Review. July. 5s. 


The Introdaction of Knight Service int» 
England: Accepted Views Criticised and 
New Theory to be Propoundei. J. H. 
Round. 

Did Henry VII. Murder the Princes? 
No. Reply to Clements Markham's 
Recent Article on ‘‘ Doubtful Verdiets.” 
Jams Gairduer. 

The Royal Merchant Navy under -Elizi- 
beth. M, Oppenheim. 

Cunt Lally: The Story of the G-neral 
whom the French Accused of Trea-on 
in India, and executed. S.J. Owen. 


Englishwoman’s Review. July, ls. 


Barbara Leigh Sni.h Bodichoa. Madame 
Parkes Beiloc. 

Industries in Ireland. M.s. Power Lalor. 

Women's Suffrage. 


International | Journal of Ethics. 
3. € 


July 


Tne Modern Conception of the Sc'ence of 
Religion, Prof, Edward Caird, 

The Functions of Echicsl Theory. Prof. 
James H. Hyslop. 

The Morality of Nations. Prof. W. R. 
Sorley. 

J. S. Miil’s Science of Ethology. James 
Ward. 

Vice and Immorality. R W. Black. 

The Progr ress of Political Econony since 
Adam Smith. F. W. Newman. 

Pcogr imme of S :hool of Applied Ethics. 


Jewish Quarterly. July. 3s. 


Critical Problems of the Seconi Part of 
Isaiah. I. A Further Study on ths 
D+ ial of the Unity of the Se-ond Part 
v Taaiah. Rev. Prof. T. K. Cheyne. 

Tu-+ Literature of the Jews in Yemen. 
A‘ttr the Le:ter of Maimonides to 
Jac bat Fayyumi. Dr. A. Neubauer. 

Tie Sabbath Light. D'scussion of the Cus- 
tom of Husdand and Wife kindling 
Lights and Praising God at the Arrival 
and Departure of the Weekly Fastival. 
M. Friedmann. 

What is the O-iginal Languag> of ths 
Wisdom :f Solomon? Review of Prof 


D. S. Murgoliouth’s Book. Prof. J. 
Freudenthal. 
The Law and Recent Criticism. Review 


of Prof. C. H. Toy’s ‘“‘ Judaism and Caris- 
tianity.” S. Schechter. 


Juridical Revew. July. 


Portrait of Professor Rivier. Frontis- 


piece. 

The Archives of the High Cours of 
Justiciary, I. Charles Scott. 

Lynch. (Articleon Lynch Law in General 
and the ag Orleans iociden’ in parti- 
cu'ar). N.J. D. Kennety 

~~ Bar, 1. (Of To. -day.) G. W. 

A Forgotten Chanter in the History of 
Law. (‘‘ Fees of Conquest” in Szotland.) 
George Law. 

The Administration of Jus‘ice in th» 
Levant. II. D. Démé riadés, 


London Quarterly. July. 4s. 


The Oxford Movement. (D°an Church's 
Book and Cardinal Newman’s Corres- 
pondence. 

Unearned Increment. 

Jenny Lin 

De. Lthardt's Recollections. 

Rev. J. G. Wood 

The a State of Oli Testament 


St 
Pot Royal. 


Photographie Quartsr 


Proceedings of the 





Mind. July. 33. 
Tae P.odl-m of Paychology. E.W. Serip- 


ture 

T Physical Bas's of Pleasure and Pain. 
I. H.R. Marshall, 

Scnopenhauer's Criticism of Kant. W. 
Caldwell 


On the Origin of Music. R. Wa!laschek 
and Prof. J. McK. Cattell. 

Toe Crefflcient of External Reality. Prof. 
J. Mark Baldwin. 


Monist. July. 2s. 64. 


Psychology of Conception. James Sully. 

The Right of Evulution. M.D. Conway. 

A Cunvicted Anarchi-t’s Reply to Pro- 
fessor Lombroso. Michael Schwab 

The Principle of Welfare. Prof..Harald 
Hoffding 

The Criterion of E-.hics an Objective 
Reality. Editor 

Oa Tnought and Lenguage. Prol, F. 


Max Miiller 
Pedagogicsin Germiny. Christian Uffer. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. Ju'y. 2s. 6d. 


Notes on Ue»rew and Jewish Inscriptions. 
Professor Clermont-Ganne at, 

Ruius of « Church on the Skull Hil, 
Je usalem, Prof. T. H. Le wis. 


ly. July. 2s. 


Snail we Reaounce? George Davison. 

What to Photograph, P. H. Newman. 

Toning of Im yes. Clemons J. Leaper. 

Aut type Printing in Pigmen's. G. H. 
James. 

In Holiand with a Camera. Edwin H. 
Jeffrey, 

Cnpositivn. John Andrews. 

The Optical Lantern as an Aid in Teach- 
ing—The Lantern and the Man'pulation 
of it. CO. H. Bothamley. 


Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 


July. 8) cents. 


Cilvin'sm and Confessional Revision. A. 
Kuvper. 
The *‘ Chambre Ardente ” under Henry II. 
Henry M. Brird. 
The Ethical Antecedents of the English 
Devma. Theo tore W. Hunt. 
Mr. George Adam Smith's Isaiah. George 
. Douglas. 
Rezent Dogmatic ‘thought in Germany. 
Adolph Zahn 
Tolstoi as a Reformer. John H. Worces- 
ter, juo. 
The Barrier Act of the Church of Scotland 
William Henry Roberts. 
% hry Address of Professor Briggs 
bot W. Chambers. 
The Presbyterian Senernh Assembly 
Ben jamin B. Wrafie 


Society for 
Psychical Research. July. 2s. 6d. 


On Alleged Movements of Objects with- 
out Contact, Occurring not in i 
Pres tgs of a Paid Medium. F. W. 


Myge 
y yeriments in Clairvoyance. Dr. Alfred 


sackman. 

A Case of Double Consciousness. Richard 
Hodgson. 

On Spirit’ Photographs: A Reply to Mr. 

A. R. Wallace. Mrs. Henry Sidgwick. 


Quarterly Review. July. 


Memoir of John Murray. 

Plautus and His Imitators. 

Sir Robert: Peel's Correspondence. 
Lincolashire. 

Talleyrand. 

The Making of G rmany. 

Msdieval A’ hens. 

Toe Luter Jansenists. 

Giovanni Morelli. 

Conflict between Capital and Labour. 
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Andover Review. July. 


Arena. July. 





Reliquary July. 2s. 6d. 
— Antiquities. Rev. P. H. Ditch- 


eld. 
Notes on the Smaller as agai Churches 
of Ire’ hoy (Illas.) I. 


Scottish Review. ii 4s, 
The Ociental Jews. Major C. R. Conder. 
A Publisher and His Friends. 
Philosophy of Religion. R.M. Wenley. 
The L-yend of ‘Ascnengel Leslie, . G. 


Law. 
Mineral 

Taylor. 
Certain Na*ional Nimes of the Aborizines 

4 the British Is'es. Professor John 


Gosthe’s Faust and Modern Thought. 
M. Kaufmann. 

Laurence Oli co 

Tne Scotch gg ake Union ani Its 
Reforms. J. G. D 


Shakespeariana. rm eae: 


Leases and Royalties. Ben 


July 


Tne Snakespearian Entourage. Tumus.) 
Horace P. Harman. 
The Editors ot Sbakesneare. XX. Alex- 


ander Dse+. Wm. H. Fleming. 
Shakespeare Sucieties in New York City. 


AMERICAN. 





25 cents. 
The Relation of the Church to Modern 
Scientific Thought. Professor Joseph 


Le Conte. 

John Williamson Nevin. Rev. William F, 
Faber. 

The Sun’s Song. Professor Charles 
Sprague Smith. 


‘‘Cnristian Ethics” and “ The Simple 
1.” Rey. Charles F. Carter, 

Socialism aud Spvitual Progress—A 
Speculation. Miss Vida D. Scucder. 

The Proceedings aga'n:t Professor Brigg. 
The Editor. 

A General View of Missions. Second 
oa India, Rev. Charles C. Star- 

uc 


50 cents. 

O.iver Wendell Holmes. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
D.C.L., LL.D. 

Plutocraey and Sacbb ry in New York. 
Ei Fawcett. 

Soould the Government Control the 
Railways? C. Woot Davis. 

The Unknown. If. Camille Flammzirion. 

The Swiss and American Cons«cutiuns. 
W. D. McCrackan, 

The Tyranay of All the Peop’e. Rev. 
Francis Bellamy. 

Revolutionary Measures and Neglected 
Crimes. II. Proi. Jo:epo RK des 


Frontispiece. 
George Stewart, 


Buchanan, 
onian Punishment. Rev. W. E. Manley, 


D.D. 
The Negro Question. Prof. W. S. Scar- 
borough. 


Chautauquan. August. 


be Cheutaoquas Days. (Illus.) The odors 
Flood. 


Prof. 
John Trowbridge. 
Illustration and Our I!‘ustrators. ©. M. 


Fairbanks. 
bed 5 Shali be Taxed? Edwird W. 


is. 
American Sporting on the Seas. J.H. 
— a ftyths and Legends. Heli C.ate- 


= Physical and the Mental in Hypno- 
ism. Alfred Fouillee. 
Traveling in Provincial France. Eliza- 
beth Robins Pennell. 
in the Eighteenth Century. 


A Debate in Germany ; the Woman’s Peti- 
tion in the espe at Weimar. 


Fiving by Means of Electricity. 


Cosmopolitan. Avugus 


According to St. foun, Story. (Illus.) 


Amélie Rives. 








Magasine of American History. 


Th» Ducal ~ He, DUz6's. (Ius.) 
Tromas A, 
os Dukeiies. rt ae C. 8. Pelham- 
nton. 


TheC vurt Jesters of England. (Illus.) 

Tne Woman's Press Club of New York. 
(Hlus.) Jannie Aym-r Mattoewe 

The John Hopkiow™ University. 
Daniel Coit Gilman. 

Pictorial Journalism. (Illus.) Valerian 
Gribayéctoff. 

Gambling in High Life. (Illus.) Adam 


(Iilus.) Murat Hal- 


(Ilus.) 


Prince Bismarck. 
stead. 


Educational Review. July. Is &d. 
Rel gous Instruction in State Schools. J. 
L. Spalding. 
The American High Schools. II. 
Greene Hulin 
The a of Literature in Elementa: ‘'y 


Ray 


hoo 
Recent School Legislation in the United 
States. W. B. Shaw 
Contemp rary Educational Thought in 
Frauce. 
A Proposed Training College for Teachers 
at Ox'ord. 


Homiletic Review. July. Is. 
Culture in. ites Relation to Preaching. 
Professor J. O, Mur ray. 
The Present Status of the Divorce Ques- 
tion, Rev. Samuel Wike. 
Action and Acting. J. Spencer ienely. 
The Kingship of Jesus. R. W, 
European Department. J. W. H. dun. 
berg. 
July. 


The Royal Society of Canada. Its Cn- 
gress in Historic Mon'real, May 27-30, 
1891. (illus.) Mrs. Martha Lamb. 

The Fairy Isle of Macsinac (Ilu-.) Rev. 
William C. Richards 

The Monroe Doctrine. Hon. William L. 


crug 
To my oe ks. Sonne*. Cari line Hitiza- 


Leth. Nortoa. 
Missionary Review of the World. July. 
25 cents 
Mit sionary Monev— Quality and Quan- 
tity. Rev. A. J, Gordon. 
Letters from Abroad. II. MHerrohot: 
The Home of Moravian M ssions. D-ie- 


van L. Pierson. 
The Rela‘ion of the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Zndeavouc to the 


Chureh. Rev. F. HB. Clark, 
as Miracle ot Mission. Hvwiilan 
nds. 
eo Political Check in Japan. Rev. D.S 
Sbail slam Rule Africa. Rev. Sanuel C. 
rnes. 


hn aad Exposition of Mission:. Tie 


New England Magazine.July. 25 cents. 


Toe State of Maiue. - non. Nelson D.ng- 
ley, junr. 

The Munietpal Threat in National Poli- 
ties. John Coleman Adams. 

Her inall things. Poem. Philip Bourke 

arston. 

The Natural Bridge of 
Katherine Loomis Pa’sons. 

The Daisies. Poem. C. Gordon Rogers. 

The City of the Dead. Lawrens Mavnara. 

A Brief for Continental Unity, Walter 
Blackourn Harte. 

Scnliemann’s Diseoveries in Hellas. J. L. 
Ewell. 

Emerson's Views on Reform. Wm. M. 
Salter. 


V.rginia. 


Our Day.. July. 25 cents. 


The Expulsion of the Jews from Russia. 

The Manifold Worth of the Sabbath. R:v. 
Wilbur F. Crafts. 

The Wicke*ness of Licensing the Liquor 
Traffic. Joseph Cook. 

— Southern Problems. 


General Sherman's Daath. J oseph Qook. 


Joseph 





L'Initiation. Ju'y. 


Revue d’Art Dramatique. 


Revue Encyclopedique. July 15. 


Revue Generale. 


Revue des Revues. Ju’y. 





Wiison’s Photographic Magazine. 
30 cents. 
Notes on Landse'pes. F. L. Picher. 


. 









INDIAN AND COLONIAL. 


National Magazine. May. | rupee. 


Ontlives ‘f Hincu Celebrities. By An 4 
Sir Charles Elliott: Hosbangabad Settle: 


ment. 













& 
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POLISH. 
July. 
The Polish Review (Cracow). 


Afrer Twenty-five; Reflections apon the’. 


Past and Present. Count Stan. Tar 


nowski. 
The Universal Review (Cracow). 
The Hindoos and their Religion. 11. Rev. 
Lad slas Zaborski. 
The Historical Des elopment of Nihilist 
in Russia. Rev. Stau. Zaleucki. 


The Literary and Scientific Guide 


(Lemberg). 


Coenen Sketches of the Ka: pathians, > 


An Englishman's (Bynes Morrison's, 
1853,) Notes uf his Travels in Poland. A. 
Krau: har. 

Andrew Eawaid Kormian’s Letters, 1830- 


1864. 
On Church O Br ke in Poland pane 
the XIIth. Dr. Kentrey nski. 


The Warran Libra 


* ~_ pee ae. Ou Fr Chopin's Life and: 
Zelenski 
The Sonne Lands in Russian Poland 
John Bloch. 
Enxlish Writers and their Critics.. B. 
— ski. 


FRENCH. 


1 fe. 

A Profound State of Hypsdtism and” 
Cerebr-1 L cslisation. A. de Rochas. 

Psyche Force. Lemerle. 

Death. Dr. Carl Da Pre). 

The Life of a Dead Man. 

July 1. 

lL ir. 25. 


Don Juan and Dune Elviri. 6. Thierry. 

M le. Saint-Val, 1743-1830. P. Pour, t. 

The Art Orphanage. (Por the orphan 
daughters of artists.) , 

Summer Performauces. P. Veber. 

1 fr. 

The Anti-Slavery Conference at Brussels, 
with Map of Africa. 

Guns in the Armies of Europe. (Illus.) 


July. 

The French ys tecy ‘goes ei and the 
Social Ques ion emen 

Per in Afiiva. Comte H. d’'Ursel. 


Revue de l’Hypnotisme.: July. 75c. 
The Sveiety ut Hypnolegy. 
Hypno’ic Treatment of _ Dipsomania. 


Dr. H. Neilson. 
Hy, notism and Hys erics. Dr. Babinskt. 
Hypnotism from the Rg: Point 
of View. Dr. G. Balle 
1 fr. 
Tne Art Orphanage. Marie Laurent. 


L’Universite Catholique. July 15. 


R-ligious Instruction in Secongary Edu- 
cation. Dementhon. 

The Administration of the French 
C.lonies. C. Chaband-Arn-ult. 

On the Teaching or History in the Free 
Coll ges. F. Robiou. 

The Discovery of America and the Ety- 
mology of the Name. 
























































































THE MORE NOTABLE ARTICLES IN THE MAGAZINES. 
















Advance. August. 1d. 
The ving Soeweng ante to Norway. Mrs. 
Hugh Price Hugh 
Liturgical Servion ostcs. Sheldon Amos. 


All the World. August. 6d. 
Help: The Cry of a Troubled Soul. 
General Booth. 
On the Farm Colony. Hileen Douglas. 
Getting into Italy. Major Whitmore. 
Social Salvation inSweaen. By tie Com- 
mandant. 


Amateur Work. August. 4d. 
A Drawing-Room Overmantel. (Llus.) 
Colour Photography. R.A. R, Bennett. 


Argosy. August. 


fe Bretons at Home. Charles W. Wood. 


Astrologers’ Magazine, August. 4d. 
On Pre-Natal and Post-Natal Directions. 


Atalanta. August. 6d. 
Illnstrations from Wagner's O eras. 
No. II. Tannhauser. Reginald Savage. 
Edge Hill and Compton Winyates. Julia 
Cartwright. With many illustrations. 
In the Sunny South of France. 
Willis. Illustra‘ed by P. H. N wwan. 


Atlantic Monthly. August. 1s. 
A Dis-uted Correspondence. (St. Paui 
and Seneca.) Harriet Waters and Louise 


Doige. 

Two Little Drummers. (Natural History 
Artic'e.) Olive Thorne Miller. 

General Sherman. John C. Ropes 

The Queen’s Closet Opened. (A Receipt- 
Book of the Seventeenth Century.) 
Alice Morse Earle. 

The Reform of the Senate. Wendell P. 
Garrison. 

Six C-nturies of Self-Government. W. D. 

eCrackan. 


Banker's Magazine. 
Foreign Exchanges. 
City Editors. With Portraits. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. August. 2s. 6d. 
Sir John Macdonald, Martino J. Griffia. 
Cookery. 

Studies in Tactical Progress during the 
last Twenty-five Years. 
Names in Novels. 


August. 3s. 


Woodcock, Snipe, and Clover. A Son 
of the Marshes. 

Mnemosyne. Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart., 


Boy’s Own Paper. August. 64. 
Seaside Birds as Pets. (Illus.) W. T. 


Greene. 
How to Set Butterflies and Moths. 


Rev, 
Theodore Wood. ¥ 
How I became a Botanist. Riv. J. 
Vaughan. 
Cassell’s Family Magazine August. 
That Little Woman. New Serial. IdaJ. 
Lemon, 
River Birds. (Illus.). M, G. Watkins. 


Hereditary Traits. .¥ exander Gargill. 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal. August. 6d. 
A Day in Jewland. (illus,) 
A Chat with Sir Edwin Arnold, K.C.S.1. 
(Ilus.+ 
Mr. George du Maurie at Home. (I!lus.) 


Century Magazine. Auous‘. 1s. 4d. 

The German Emperor. (I.lus.) Poultney 
Bigelow. 

Thou Reignest Still. 
Cnandler Mou!ton, 

Thumb-nail Sketches : Mog'ashen. (Illus.) 
George Wherton Ed wards. 

On ae Study of Tennyson. 


Poem. L uise 
Henry Van 
Wiliam 
L. Gray 


The Pree asa News Gatherer. 
Henry Sith. 

Tbe Eleventh Hour Labcurer 
Noble. 

























































































Gustav Kobbe. 
Play in Province: 
the Bulls. (Illus.) Joseph Pennell. 


Chambers’ a vourant August. 7d. 
Beam-Trawling. 
Irrigation in Iadia. 
Musical Myths. J. F. Rowbotham. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer. 
August. 6d, 
and Civilization, Rev. G. 


Missions 
Easor. 

The Parochial Clergyman in reference to 
Foreign Missionary Work. Rev. Canon 
J. Allan Smith. 


Clergyman’s Magazine. Auge 6d. 
Pastur in Parisn. 1. Rev. H.C. G. 
Moule. 
Our Confirmation Class. Lesson IV. Rev. 
Canon Wynne. 
——— Guilt. Very Rev. G. A. Chad- 
wick, 


Coming bar, August. 34. 
Gods Sawts. 
Who Was Jehovah ? J. Page Hopps. 
The Philistinism of Handej's ‘‘ Messiah.” 


Cornhill Magazine. August. 6d. 
Some Pagan Epitaphes. 
High Life. 
Sparrows. Poem. 
Seasonable Weather. 








English Illustrated. August. 6d. 
George Wiison. (Illus.) John Todhunter. 
Tewkesbury Abbey. (Illus.) Very Rev. 

the Dean of Gloucester. 
eye and Punch, (illus.) F. G. 
ton. 
oud co (Illus.) Dewey Bates. 
The Russo-Jewish Immigrant. (lLilus.) 
Rev. 8. Singer. 


Expositor, August. 1s 

Interpretation of the Life of the Early 
Cnurch. Kev. W. Lock. 

On the Moral Character of Pseudonymous 
Books, Kev. Prof, J. S. Candish, 

Lost or Latent Powers of the Five Senses, 
with Relation to II. Kings, vi. 8-17 
#nd St. Luke xxxiv. 13-35. Rev. Alex. 
G-osart. 

God not the Author of Evil, 
Good. Kev. Samuel Cox. 


Gentleman’s Magazine. August. ls. 
Captain Kitty: a Salvationist Sketch. 
Story. Lillias Wemermina. 
Summer Beverages for Fat Peopie. Dr. 
. Yorke-D vies. 
Fowers and the Poets. 
A Railway Centre. 


but of 


Spencer Moore. 
(Crewe.) John San- 


some 

Some English Expletives. Thomas H. B. 
Graham. 

The Cry of the Saxon. Poem. M.A. 
Curtois. 


Girl’s Own Paper. August. 
Loe vrrivileges of Poverty. 
Aged Woman, 
Landscape Sketching. 
Elizabeth Willoughby Edward Walford. 
Ia _ India with Medical Missionaries. 
Hon. Emily Kinnaird. 


Good Words. August. 6d. 
= Common Fate of Ai! Things Fair. 
Poem, Avugusts Webster. 
A Walk through Canterbury. Hor. and 
Rev. Canon Fremantle. 
Life in Homer’s Time. Andrew Lang. 
Meran. II. Margaret Howitt. a 
Avch- 


Histurie and Genre Pictures. 
deacon Farrar. 
A — Magee. Rev, Canon McDon- 
William Can- 
ton. 
Fauled. Poem. A. H. Begbie. 
Harper’s Magazine. August. 
New Zealand. (illas.) G. M. G@ 


rant. 
What is Inheritance? Dr. Andrew Wil- 
sn. 


6d. 
A Middle- 


neil. 
A'gol'’s Dark Companion. 








Life on the S uth Shoal Lightship. (Illus,) 
The Grand Arrival cf 








Some American Riders. (Illus.) Colonel 
Theodore Ayrault Dodge. 

of West-rn Architecture. 

Chi —I. (iMus.) Montgomery 

r, 

Luck. < Story 


. Mark Twai 
— ore Early School Dege. Prof. 
ms the esa Tower. Poem. Kate Putnam 


ties Plantagenet. I, Ecclesiastical. 
(Illus.) Walter Besant. 


Household Words. Augu.t. 64. 
Mountmell ck Work 
The Music Student in Germany 


Indian Magazine and Review. August, 


The National Indian Association in India. 
Struggles of a Hindu Student ia coming 
to England. 
Anniversary of Pundita Ramabai’s 
Widow's Home. 
Irish Monthly. August. 
St. —* Modei of Youth. Rev. W. A. 


Sut 
child” "Life in Santengeney Plays. 
Montagu L. Griffi 


King’s Own. August 6d 
Lewkesbury Abbey. be. a. M. Nickalls, 


Aged Pilgrims. C. C. 
Sie fA a laewiinwe’ Contes’ Kk K, 
Howarth. 


Knowledge. August. 


Gnats, Midges, and Mosquitoes. By E. A. 
Butler. 
Lunar and Terrestrial Volcanoes. By H. 
. Hutchinson. 


Ladies’ Treasury. August 7d. 
Ruios of the Temple of Isis, in Pompeii, 
Italy. (Iilus.) 
Leisure Hour. August. 6d, 
a ey and Commoners. (Article on 
Chis.) Spaces and ‘‘ Waste Lands.”) 


A Noble Mother. (The Mother of the 
Strozzi.) (Illus.) Helen Zimmern. 
The Handwriting of Our Kings and 


ueens. George IV., Queen Caroline, 
rincess Chariotte With Facsimiles, 
W. J. Hard 


The Great Canadian Sir John Macdonald. 
With Portrait. 

The Cricket of This Yea: 

Louise Scheppler and the First. Creche. 
L. G. Séguin. 

Rebecca and Her Daughters. (The 
“Rebecca Riots” in South Wales). 
James Mason. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. August. 1s, 

A Daughter's Heart. Complete Novel. 
Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 

Thoreau and -_ Biographers. 
Arthur Jon 

Walt Whitman's Birthdey. Horace L. 
Traubel. 

~~ Adventure with Edgar Allan Poe. 

u 


lian Hawthorne 
Walt Whitman’s Last. Walt Whitman. 
Augurt. 6d. 


Samuel 


Little Folks. 
My Jewel Casket Sunday Talks. 

London Phonographer. July. 3d. 
Miss Kkthel Dickens. Interview. 

Longman’s Magazine. August. 6d. 
Archoishop Tais of Canterbury. 


A. K 
ba brat Instincts of Cattle. 
dson. 
(ee July. 1s. 6d. 

The Progress ot a “‘ Dead Delusion.” 

H.P.B.—In Memoriam. William Q. 
Judge, and several others. 

Theosophy and the Law of Population. 
Annie Besant. 

The True Churah of Christ (continued). 
J. W. Brodie Innes. 

rae fom an Indian Note Book. 


_H. B. 
W. H. 


. 


f h 
The Ksoteric Christ (continued). Edward. 
Maitland. 
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| Ludgate Monthly. August. 3d. 
‘fue uval, (luus.) .C. W. A’cock, 
| A Bank Holiday at the Crystal Palac:. 
“(Illus.) Perey Graham, 
Macmillan’s Magazine. Au 
A First Famiiy of Tasajara. 
Bret Harte 
A. BE. Stree 


~ iy Twenty Years ong A. G. 
whe Dutchman at Home. Charles Ed- 


| wardes. 
A Real Tartarin. A. R. Hope Moncrieff 


| Melia’s Magazine. July. 1d. 
| Lite in a Casual Ward. 


Monthly Packet. August. 1s, 
a Forerunuers of Christ. Rev. Peter 
illy 
Finger Posts in Faery Land. Christabel 
R. Coteridge 
Month. August. 2s. 
Confessio Viatoris. 


ow Serial. 


C. Kegan Paal. 


ion Oliphant. Rev. Sydney F. 


Smith. 
St. William of Perth and Rochester. A 
Rev. T. E. 


Rev. Herbert 


Saint omitted by Butler. 
Bridgett, C.SS.R. 

The Apology of Aristides. 
Lucas. 

Some rsesene Studies on the Solar Spec- 
trum. Aloysius L. Cortie. 


Natural and Supernatural Morals. Rev. 
Joseph Rickaby. 
The Catholic Confererce, 1891. James 
Britten. 
Murray's Mogazine._ Augnst, 1s. 
two Visits to tne West Coast «f Con- 
naught. Miss Balfour. 


How tne Poor Live. W. Morris Qolles. 

Kisecach and the Wartburg. Fiorence 
Elye Norrie. 

Taackeray’s Portra‘ts of Himself.. George 
Somes Layard. 

Nature Notes. July. 24, 
The Kew Museums. J. R. Jackson. 
Some London Birds, A. Holte Macpher- 


son. 
The Imperial Destruction of Kew Ait, 
(fllus.) Archivald Clarke. 
Newbery House Magazine. August. 1s. 
Bisnop Blytn and the Courch Missiona-y 
Society. Rov. Haskett-Smith. 
Babylonian Life in the Time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Rev. A. H. Sayce. 
Are the Planets Habitable? J. BE. Gore. 
** The Sinless Conception of ths Mother 


of G 
A Buddhist Church Service in —. 
David Ker. 
Onward and Upward. Augus 
Lhe late Lady Ruoewbery. 
Donaldson. 
Outing. August. 6d. 
Big Game in Colorado. 


* principal 


(lilus.) Ernest 


Ingersoll. 
Four ag ay Swordfishing. (Illus.) Rev. 
Gaynor. 
Yeohe Clubs of the Hast. (lilus.) Capt. 
A. J. Kennedy. 


Photographic Reporter. in ly 
utography by the Magnesium ‘Flash- 
light. Harvey Barton. 

Bikonogen v. Pyro. B. eee, 

Survey Work. W. J. RB 

Silver, Platinum, aS Tans Prin‘ing 
Toeoretically Considered. H. F. Lin- 
caster, M.D. 

Photo- Micrography: Its History, De- 
velopment, and Application. O. V. 
Darbysbire. 

Legitimate Photography. G. F. Black- 
more. 

Develop'ng (Dry Plate). J. H. Allentt. 

Experien'ia Docet ; Paotograpay in Italy. 
G. E. Thompson. 

Phrenological Magazine. August. 

Suggestions towards ootaining an Im- 
proved Phrenological Nomenclature. I. 

R + niniscences of N. Fowler, 

Cucicsities in Memory. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Temple Bar M 


Tinsley s Magazine. Av 
Wenleas Methodist Magazine. 


Young Man. August. 


Primitive Methodist Magazine. Aagust. 
Lord 


Premiers of the Victorian Age: 
Salisbury. (Illus.) Ralph Sutelds. 


Quiver. August. 6d. 
Flowers ana Flower Girls in London. G. 
Holders Pike. 


The Homes of Sone votes Reformers. 


S. W. Kershaw, F.S 
with the Oampers- “Out. F. M. Holmes. 


Seottish Geographical Magazine. Ju’y. 
Britannic Confederation. 
Unity. Edward A. Freem 


Mapping and PiecBemes” ‘of 
James Burgess. 


T..e Orthography of African Names ~ 


tne Principles of Normeaclature. W. A. 
Eluslie. 


Scribner’s Magazine. August. 1s, 


Piccavilly. (itlus.) Auorew Lang. 
Song ana Sorrow. Poem. Mrs. James 
T. Fields. 


Tne Wrecker. New Serial. (Iilus.) Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Usbourne. 
In Absence. Poem. Archibald Lamp- 


man. 
Dead Men’s Holiday — After Shipka. 
Poem. L suise Chanéler Moulton. 


The Dunehurch Belts, vem. Archi- 
bald Gordon. 

The Great King’s Dream. Poe 

Pariiamentary Diys in pag * (ilius.) 
John H. Wigmore. 


Strand Magazine. July. 6d. 

A Regimeu. on Whee's. (Ilius.) 
Portraits.—Duke of Fife, Mre. Beerbohm 
Tree, G A. Sala, H. Stacy Marks, k.A., 

wie Moore, Davia James, Max 
OR i. 

Lilustrated oy eal Cardinal Man- 
ning. Harry How. 

The State of the Law Courts. IV. The 
Ciiwinal Courts. (Illus.) 

Captaiu Mayne Reid: Soldier 

ovelist. (Iilus.) M. Q. Holyoake, 


Sunday at Home. August. éd. 

A-cnvishop Tait. 

The Hospital of Noble Poverty. (St. Cross, 
Winchester). (Ilius.) Rev. T. B. Wil son. 

Heroes of the Godwin Sands. il. Tae 
Ganges. Rev. T. S:anley Taylor. 

Religious Lifeand Tnought in France. 
VII. Protestant Agencies. VIII. Gen- 
eral View. 

Thirteen Months in a London Hospital. 
By a Lady Patient. 


and 


Jews in Londou. I. Refugies. Mrz. 
Brewer. 

Sunday Magazine. August. 61. 
—= the Mast End. Rev. Harry 


Jou 
Gambling and Betting. Rev. Hugh P.ice 


In Hfiton's Footsteps at Vallombrosa. 
Prof. W. Gaiden Blaikie. 
A Quaker Poet, (Barvon.) W. Garrett 
Horder. 
With the Ancient Eg 7 H. M. 
B-owne and L. V. Hodgkin. 
Goi for His 


The Sapreme Love of 
Children. Rev. Bepjamin Waugh. 
azine. August. Is. 
Irish Bulisand Bulls not Irish. 
‘the Congress of Vienna 
ae Guelpr Exhibitloa and the Eigh- 
teenth Century. 


J. R. Somers Vine. With Poetcail. 


61. 


August. 
The Mak-r and the Making of Methodism. 
Rev, W. a 


Work. Avgost. 


Photograpuie ‘on 
‘fhe Safety Bicycle : 
struction, ete. 


Its Piac ical Cun- 


3d. 


Edna Lyall. Dora Jones. 


II. The Phy- 
sical and Powlitical _ by Nati nal 


India. 








POETRY. 


Atlantic 


CO. Stedman. 


The hee a Cc. 
Harebell. 
Century 


On Elkhorn, 


Cornhill. August, 
Sparrows. 

Cosmopolitan. 
Environment. 


The Bridal Dress. 


Notes = > Wild 
Thomas. 


G. D. Roberts, 


August. 
Toa te Reiguest Still. Louise Ctiandlge 
The Eleventh-Hour Labourer. Ly Gray 
Noble. 


Robert Burns Wilson. 
Gray — and Graser Sea. 0. G. D. 


sg eles 
A Ballade of Lovers. Mavioa At, Millen, : 
Gordon. . 


Tsabei 


The Long-Ago. J. V, Cheney 
Engiish Mustrated. August. 


Lilies. Ethel Ctiffo 


Girl’s Own Paper. 
Youth. Ida 


sian: 


. Lemon. y 
A Birthday Present. G. B. Sees 


The Good Doctor. 


te. 


Lilies. Sarah Doudney. 


Good Words. Augus 


Toe Leary Fate. Me ou Things Fair. 
paet A. it H. Roadie. 


Harper’s vt Rags “a 
Answered. : 
Ia the High Rtg, J alec C. R. Dorr. 


The Wizard Harp. 


ine hm Monthy. ae 


Kate P. Osgood. 


Glenlsmoler Mary Furlong. 
A Girl's Thought. Alice Prong. 
Leisure Hour, August. 


For Once. Miss B, 
Sea Slumber-Song. 


Lippincott. August. 


Damascus Blade. 
At a Poet’s Funeral. 
Fancy. 


Pcs ki: Au 


g 
The Ballad of ir “Hugh. 


H. Hickey. 
Hon. Roden Noel. 


C. Scollard 
Anne R. Aldrich. 


D.L. os 


E. Nesbit. 


Magazine of Anethees History. Ja’ iS 
To C. E. Norton. 


‘o My Books 
Magazine of ‘Art. 


Au 


The Habit Does Not Viake the Monk. — 


K. F. Strange. 


Monthly Packet. August. 


= ness. 
upray. 
By Leth.’ # hots. 


J. Deane. 


The Shorter Poems of Rovert Bridzes. 


Rev. H. C. Beechin, 


National Bagesine 
To My Sister. J.C.D 


New in All Magazine. J 


mm 
Small — ‘Great 
The Daisies, 


‘a wick Bond. 


of India. May. 


aly. 
Philip Bourke 


P. H. Savage. 
C. Gordon ¥ . 


The City of the Dead. L. oy sh 
A’ June Ske'ch and a July Sketch. 


Catherines Thayer. 
Our Day. Jul 
One Flag in 
Outing. July. 


The —— fancourry. 


at, 


Sepheer’ s Magazine. 

Song and Sorrow, Ann'e 
A. Lampman. 

Dead Men's “<foliday. 


In Absence, 


Moulton. 


our Winds. J. E. Rankin. 


F. Le Roy 


August. 
elds. 


Louise Chaniler 


The Great King’s Dream. 


The Dunchure Bel 


ls. A. Gordon. 


Sunday Magazine. August. 


Sunshine. 
The Em tv Chair. 
Tinsley’s Magazine. 
ees ofa for ire. 
speriug 

The Son ong of Hugin. 


S.J. 


Ciare Thwaites. 


C. T. Carrisbrooke. 
A st. 
. Pit 


Maud Me ton, 
C. Youagg. 



























































Dublin Review L.H. Leisure Hour P.R.R. Presbyterian and Ke- 
Economic Journal. Lipp. Lippincott’s Monthly formed Review 
Economie Review L. Q. London. Quarterly P.M.Q. Primitive | Methodist 
Edinburgh Review Long, Longman’s Magazine Quarterly Review 
Educa’ iouat Review Lue. Lucifer Psy. R. Proceedings of the 
English Historical Re- Mac., Macmillan’s Magazine Society for Psychical 

view M.A. Maxzazine of Awerican Research 
English Illustrated History Q.R. uarterly Review 
Fortnightly Review Mind, Mind Q. uiver 
Forum Mis. R., Missionary Review Scot G M. Scottish Geographical 
Gentleman's Magazine Mon. Monist agazine 
Girl's Own Paper M. Month Scot. R. Scottish Review 
Good Words M. P. Monthly Packet Serib. Scribner's Magazine 
Harper's Magazine Mur. Murray's Magazine Shake Shakespeariana. 
Help. Nat. R. National Review tr. Strand 
Homiletic Review N.N. Nature Notes Sun. H. Sunday at Home 
Indian Magazine N.H. Newbery House Sun M. Sunday Magazine 
Internatiowal Journal of N.E.M. New England Magazine T.B. Temple Bar 

Ethics NewR. New Review Tin. Tinsley'’s Magazine 
Irish Munthly N.C. Nineteenth Century U.S M. UnitedService Magazine 
Jewish Quarterly N.A.R. North American Re- W.R. Westminster Review 
Juridical Review view Y.M. Young Man 
King’s Own 0.D. Our Day 
Knowledge 0. Outing 





Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Indez. 






































































A.C.Q. American Catholic ~ | D.R. 

A Quarterly Review Econ. J. 
A.R, Andover Review Econ. R. 
Big: Areor Ea 

rg. rgosy ° 
hat Atalanta E.H. 

-M. Atlantic Monthly 

ank. Bankers’ Magazine E.I. 

lack. Blackwood's Magazine F.R. 
C.F.M.  Cassell’s Family Maga- | F, 

zine G.M. 
C.S.J.  Cassell’s Saturday G.0.P. 

t Journal G.W. 
C.M. Century Magazine Harp. 
C.J. Chambers’s Journal elp 

~Chaut. Chautauquan Hom. R. 
Ch. Mis.I, Church Missionary In- | In. M. 

telligencerand Record L.J.E. 

Ch. Q. Church Quarterly Re- 

. view. Ir. M. 
Ch.R. Church Review Jew. Q. 
C.R Contemporary Review Jur. R 
Cc. Corvhill K.0. 
Cos. Cosmopolitan ; 
Aborigines of the British Isles, Certain 


National Nawes of, Scot R, Tuly 


uly 
| Bonian Punishment, Dr. W. E. Manley on, A, 


uly 
Africa: The Orthography of African Names, 
Scot G M, July. Africau Myths and Legenis, 
H. Chatelain on, Chaut, Aug 
one Pilgrims, C. C. A. Coopes on, K O, Aug 
»+ Aloysius, St., R-v. W. A. Sutton on, Ir M, Aug 
Aristides, Apology of, R-v. A. Lucas on, M, 


. Aug 
oe on the Constitution of Athens, Ch Q, 
u 


'y 

Army : Military Criticism and Modern Tactics, 
USM, Avg. The Tru'h about the Yeomanry 
Cavalry, hy Major W. A. B. Hamilton. U S M, 
Aug. The Recruiting Question, US M, Aug. 
Studies in Tactical Pr: gress during the last 
25 eet Black, Aug. Toe Education of 

'. Military Officers, by W. Wren, F R, Aug 

Arnold, Sir Edwin, CS J, Aug 

Astronomy: Are the P.anste Habitable? hy E. 
Gore, N H, Aug. The System of the S'are, 
E R, July. Recent Studies on ths Solar 
Spectrum, by A. L. Cortie, M, Aug 

Athens, Medieval, Q R, July 

Augustinian System, D R, July 

Australia: The Seamy Svs .f Australia, reply 

* by H. Willoughby N C, Aw. Tue A ti- 
podeans, by D. C. Murray, C R, Aug 


Babylonian Life in the Time of Nebuchadnezzar, 
by Rev. A. H. Sage, N H. Aug. 

Baden Grand Duchess of, Help. Aug 

Banville, Théodore de, Kk. H. Prothero on, N C, 


ug 

Barton, Bernard, Quaker Po.t, Sun. M, Aug 

Beam-Trawling, C J. Ang 

Biblica! Metaphors, Jew Q, July 

Birds: Two Little D:ummers, by O. T, Miller, 
A M,, Aug. Woodcock, Suipe, and P.ovér, 


Black, Aug 
ppere ik, Prince, Murat Halstead on, Cos, 
ug 
Blavatsky, Madame, Dr. F, Hartmann and 
; others on, Luc, July 
Blyth, rg 9 and the Church Missionary 
‘ociety, by Rev. Haskett Sm th, N H, Ang 
Bietons at Home, by CO. W. Wood, Arg, Aug 
Brees, Prof., AR, July. Inaugural Aadress of, 
RR, July. Oa the PiLeoiogical Crisis, 
NAR, Jul 
Brouté, Charlotte, Unpublished Letters of, Mrs. 
_ .. Williams on, Mac, Aug 
5 Brown Nathan, Prof. Max Miil‘er on, New R, 


A 
ae Buadhist Service in Ceylon, by Dr. K+r, NH, 


aay Syroe, Lord, Karly School Days of, Prof. W. G. 
: on, Harp, Aug 





oF TR Acting, Dr. J. S. Kennard on, Hom 


Calvinism and Confessional Revi.ion, by A. { Dante: The Beatrice of Dante, E R, July 
Kuyper, P R R, July | ‘Seartazz:ni's Prolegomeni ou Daute, Ch Q, 
Canada and the United States: A Brief fr C: n- | July 
nental Unity, by W. B. Harte, N E M, July | Denawrephy, Capt. Sir Douglas Galton on, 
Canterbury, Canon Fremantle o», G W, Aug ee. » AU. a 
Cantillon, Richard, H. Higgs ov. Econ J, Juve | tag owe and Punch, by F. G. Kitton, 
c Hi Jo- perative Miui 49, | ’ : . 
Ww. B. j pots linger M. Aug MAG ee 4 | Didon ss Life of Christ, Ch Q, July 
ye Chu-ch: The Po, e and the Temporal ro Servien in’ Menleaal bx Mies E. Faith 
, 1823-1846, se } Lr, : omest, ervice Su x E, - 
Seige ee ae July. Aust fom the Maid's point 
’ a i | _ of view, New R, Av 
er wren oe ee ; Drama; The Ktuical antecedents of the Eng- 


C.tholie Thevtagy in England, Rev. W. H. 
Kent on, D R, July 
Cattle, St ange lustinets of, W. H. Hudson on, 
Long, Aug 
baal Old Chauta: qua Deys, Chaut, 
u 
Chicago Ar :hitecture, Harp, Aug. 
Chijian War, Constance Eaglestone on, US M, 


Aug 
China : The Recent Audience at Peking, by R. 
S. Gundry, WR, Aug 
Christ: Greek Foreruaners of, by Rev. P. 
Lilly, M P, Aug. Christ or Plato? Ch Q, July 
Christian H«hics and the Simple Gospel, Rev. 
«, F. Carter on, A R, Jaty 
Chiirch,Tbe, and Modern Scient fic Thought, by 
Prof. J. Le Conte, AR, July 
Clairvoyance Experimeuts, Psy R July 
Clabs : The Woman’s Press Clu» of New York 
Ci'y, by Fannie A. Mathews, Cos, Aug 
Colonies: Britannic Confederatwn, by E. A 
Freeman, Scot G M, July 
Federa'ion and Free Trate, W R, Aug 
Colonial Independence, E R, Juiv 
The Colonial Episcopate, Ch Q July 
Commons and Commoners, L H, Ag. 
Complements and Compliments, W R, Aug. 
Conception, Psychology of, James Sully on, 
Mon, July 
Conaition of the People : 
Labour and Life in London, by Mi.s C. Black, 


C R, Aug. 
Continental Unity, NE M. July 
Os Movemeut: In-ustrial and Finan- 
= 





¢ Co-operation, by F. B. Thurber, N A R, 
uly 
Copyright: The American Ac’, F. R. Daldy on, 


» July 

Cottages and Cottagers, by D Bates, E I, Aug. 

Court Jesters of Hogland, Esther Singleton on» 
Cos, ang 

Crewe, Railway Centre, G M, Aug 

C:ime: Michael Schwab’s Reply to Prof. Lom- 
broso, Mon, July 

Crispi, Signor, on Italy, France, and the 
Papacy, C R, Aug. 

Cuba: Why we ned Cuba, by Gen. T, Jordan, 


F, July 
Culture and Preaching, Hom R, July 











lish Drama, ty T. W. Hunt PR R, Joly 
Historical Dram- and the Teachi:.g ot History, 
by Hugh E. Ege tor, Nat R, Aug 
The Drama of the Moment, vy H. A. 
Kennedy. N C, Au 


g& 
| Dukeries, C. H. Pelham Clinton on, Cos, Aug 


Eas: Lothian Twenty Years Ag», by A. G. 
Bradley, Mac, Au 


gz 
| Edge Hilland Compton Winyates, Julia Cart- 


wr'ght on, Ata, Ang 
idinburgh, Roys , Ch Q, July 
Ke ucation, see also con ents of the Educational 
Review 
The Government Educa i.n Bill, Ch Q July 
The Idea of a Paroctis: School, by Kv. J- 
Murphy, AC Q, July 
The Education of Mi.itary Officers, by W. 
Wren, F R, Avg 
Free Education, M, Aug 
Univer:ity Extension in America, Prof. H. B. 
Adars on, F, July 
Pedagc gics in Germany, by C. Ufer, Mon, 
Ju! 
Deneerething the Universities in England 
and America, Help, Aug 
Ed) cation at Wincerthur, by Prof, Ebertli, 
Help, Aug 
Vilage WHaucation and Popular Control, by 
=. ¥ Macnamara, W R, Aug 
Kisenach and the Wartburg, Florence H. Norris 
on, Mur, Aug 
Elkhunting, E. N. Buxton on, New R, Aug 
Buetecn's Giese of Reform, N E M, July 
Emigration and Immigration: Are our Immi- 
rants to b'ame? by O. Ottendorfer, F, July. 
migration from Cities, E, E. Dale on, Cos, 
Aug 
Encyclical of Leo XII!, A C Q, July 
England in the High'eeunta Century, by HB. A. 
Freeman, Chaut, Aug 
English Expletives, @ M, Aug 
Epitaphs, Pagan, C, Aug 
Ethics: The F..nctions of Ethical Theory, by 
Prof. Jas H. Hystop, I J E, July. Programme 
of School of Applied Ethics, I J E, July. The 
Criterion ot Ethics an Objective ty, 
Mon, ouly : 
Ethok gy, J. S. Mill's Sc:ence of, I JE, July 
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Evolution, Right of, M weure D. Conway on, 
Mon, July 


Fiction; Names in Novels, Black. Aug 
Morality in Fiction, by Canon ‘Ma cull, CR, 


Aug 
.Love and Fiction, by Paul Bourget, New R, 


Finana: Foreign Exchanges, Bank, Aug 

Fires in Theatres, Capt. Shaw on, New R, Aug 

Fiemaerine Cami. e, on the Uuknown, A, 
uly 

Flowers and the Poets, by S. Moore, G. M., Aug 

Forbes, Archibald. bio onrteeponsent, Re- 
miniscence: of, NC, A 

France: Social Leg slation, C. Gide on, Econ 


R, July 
Private Life in France in the Fourteenth Cea- 
tury, by Mrs. M. F. Robinson, F R, Aug 
i L te iu France, by P. G. Hamertou, F, 
u 
Traveling in Provincial France, by Mrs. Eliz. 
R. Pennell, Chaut, Aug 
I‘aly, France, and the Papacy, by Signor 
Crispi, C R. Aug 
Fr ee and Protectorates, Sir A. C. Lyall on, 
Aug 


— and Betting: Rev. H. P. Hughes on, 
nM Aug. Gambliug in High Life, Adam 

5 pe on, Cos, Ang. The — of Gambling, 
by W. D,. Mackenzie, C R, A ug. 

Gane Preserving, Aspects of, by Canon Furse, 
Econ R. Jury 

Germany, Making of, Q R, July 

Germany, Emperor William IL of 
Poultney Pe on, C M, Aug 


Prof. F. H effcken’ on, F, July 
Goethe: His 2 ee with Schiller, by 
Dowden, F R, A 
H's Faust and ® Modern Thought, M. 


Kaufmann on, Scot R, July 
Gresham Law, Sir R. Giffen on, Econ J, Jane. 


H-ury VII.: Did_ he Murder the Princes? by 
Jas. Gairdner, EH, July 

Hirsch, Baron, on Poiiauthropy, NAR, iy 

H story: The Politician as Hetorian, W R 
Aug. Historical Dcama and the Teaching of 
History, by H. E. Egerton, Nat R, Aug 

Ho'land : The Dutchman at H »me, Mac, Aug 

Himes, Dr. Oliver Wendell, A, July 

Homes of the Poor: How the Poor sive, by W. 
M Oolles, Mur, aa. Our Dealiags with 
! the Poor, b Miss O. Hill, NC, Aug. 

Hospital of Nube Pove: pes "hey H, Aug 

Houghton, Lord, Ch Q, J 

Hvpnotism : The Peat = the Mental in 
Hypnotism, by A. Fouillée, Chaut, Aug 


Ihsen, Henrik, C. BE. Maurice on, Econ R, July 
Ide i ification by Finger Tips, F. Galtonon, N C, 
Aug 
Ind-yendent National Churches, Rev. L. 
R vington on, D R, July 
India: The Detenca of Iniia, Major J. W. 
Murray on, U S M, Aug 
Ir gation in India, C J, Aug 
M:<pping and Place Keon by J. Burgess, 
Scot G M, July 
Iud », the Gifs of Sea P — by Captain 8S. 
Eardley-WiJmot, U S M, Aug 
In Ladia with Medical oe by Hon. 
Emily Kinnaird, GO P, A 
= bys lo- fadians by Mrs. Teisee C. Rober - 
at 
The ‘Rixes of an Hiian Child-Wife, by F. Max 
Miiller,C R 
Insurance: Weta -class Insurance, Rev. J. F. 
Wilkiuson on, Econ R, inh 
Iretand; The ye ee -d ome Rule, by B 
J. Clinch, A C Q, Ju 
Two Visits to the Mioct “Gout of Connaught, 
by Miss Balf ur, Mur, A 
Ir sh Bulls and Bulls not irish TB, Aug. 
Is1 ah: Critical Problems of the Pos Part, 
by Prof. T. K. Cheyne, Jew Q, J 
I alv, France. and the Papacy, by Bigtor Crispi, 
CR, Aug. 


Jans nists, Later, Q R, Jul 
J pp Parliamentary Tas, by J. H. Wigmore, 
Aug. 


Jews: 


, by Major C. R. Conder, 
‘Seot RJ " : 


Pat Nia for the Jews, 0 D, July 
bet Expulsion of the Jows irom Ruseia, 0 D, 


Tre i Hunn Town Immigrant, by Rev. S, 

a0 Be tego alan Jews, C. B. R. Kent 
at 

Jewish A a alciticn and the Russian P. rse- 


cution, by aay White and S. B., Lauin, | 


New R, A 
Jews ia ‘Lommons Mrs. 


Aug 
A Duy in Jewland, C S J, Aug 
Persecution of the = in * Ruse! a, 
Barbam on, W R, Aug. 
Bay E> Hopkins University, D. C. Gilman on, 
Os 
Phantom City Editors, Bank, Aug 
The Press as a News Gatherer, by W. H 
Smith. C M. Aug. Pictorial Journalism, by 
V. Gribayédoff, Cos, Aug 


Cc. N. 


Kipling, Rudyard, Tales of, E R, Julv 
Kuight Service, Iatroduction ot, E H. Jaly 
Rouge. Battle of, Count von Moltke on, 


Aug 


Labour Questions : 

Why Working Men Di like Piece Work, by D. 
F. Schloss, Econ R, July 

An Artisan’s View of the Might, Hours Qu s- 
tion, by J. Naylor, Econ R, = 

The Probable Effects of an E at ours Day 
on the Production of Coal and the Weges of 
Miners, Econ J, June 

The Increase in Industrial sg ag 
under ge es -Sharing, by D. oss, 
Econ J, June 

“= Condit tetwe n Capital and Labour, 


The sSeotch Ploughmen’s Union and its | 


R forms, by- J. G. Dow, Scot R, July 
The Labour Movement in Australia, by- F. 
A@ams, Aug 
The Old Eeonomy a the New, by Prof, W. 
Smart, F R, Aug 
rating tS Labouring, by DB. 
Lall., Count, 3 J. Owen on, EH, 


Law and the Lawyers, see also Bt Se of the | 


Juridica! Review 
The Criminal Courts. Str, July 
Leo XIII. on Labour, A C Q, July 
Cardinal M.nning on D R, daly 
Leslie, Archangel, Legend uf, by f 
Scot R, July 
L berty, Plea for, by S. Ball, Econ R, Jul¢ 
Lincoln, Abrabam, T. Stanton on, WR, Aug 
Lincolnshire, Q R. July 
Lins, Jenny, L Q, July 
L mdon, Reformed, Trees and Flowers, by Prof. 
H. Marshall Ward, New R, Aug 
Literature and Society, by Mrs. Amelia S. Barr, 


. G. Law, 


» duly } 

London Architecture inthe Ninetenth Century, | 
R, Ju mM 

L ndon—Plantagenet, W. Besant.on, Harp, | 


Aug 
Luthard’, Dr.. “ee fai sae of, L Q, July 
Lyall; Edna, Y M, Aug 


Macdona'd, Sir John “A. L H, Aug; M. J. 
Griffin on, Black, A 
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